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PREFACE 



Somewhere along the way in pulling together a 
vast array of facts and not-so-facts, I was reminded of 
the story of the three weather forecasters. 

One forecast a warmer than usual winter for the 
eastern half of the nation and a colder than usual one 
for the western half. A second forecaster predicted 
just the opposite. The third, in trying to reconcile these 
seemingly hopeless contradictions, brightly concluded 
his report with the prediction that the caning winter 
in one half of the nation would be colder than usual 
and in the other half warmer than usual. 

There is a strong inclination in working with theory 
and data on poverty to take the third forecaster’s 
route: the simplest thing to do with this body of con- 
flicting ideas and findings would be to raise it all to 
the next highest power of abstraction or generalization 
in order to achieve compatibility, a harmonious blend, 
an appearance of an integrated, meaningful totality. 
Indeed, this seems to be precisely the routine followed 
by various theorists who advance schemes of simul- 
taneously interacting multiple causes and little else in 
their treatises on poverty. 

However strong this inclination, I will attempt to 
avoid it by treating differing ideas and conflicting 
data not as contradictions to be resolved, but rather as 
independent perspectives on poverty having more or 
less support in the existing data. 

The problem is specifically nonmetropolitan Sou- 
thern poverty. Poverty in the nonmetropolitan South 
is not only a problem of major proportions because a 
very large share of all the poor live there, but also 
because currently it is believed that the rural South 
constitutes a “seed bed” for much of the poverty in 
other areas of the country, particularly within the 
Northern urban ghettoes (Rural People in the Ameri- 
can Economy, 1966). Special emphasis is placed on 
blacks in this monograph because of the fact that they 
comprise a disproportionate share of all nonmetro- 
politan poor people in the South. 

It is also important to state at the outset that one 
category of people in poverty is not dealt with in 
independent terms in this monograph, the so-called 
residual group. Within this category fall all those who 
suffer poverty primarily as a consequence of severe 
and perhaps irremediable (in an employability sense) 
physical handicaps and chronic health conditions. 

Their poverty is considered residual in a causative 
sense in that it has occurred accidentally, that is, by 
virtue of unanticipated calamities such as auto acci- 
dents, industrial accidents, birth traumas, and similar 
events. 

This is not to suggest that this is either an unim- 



portant or minute segment of the poverty population. 
The Manpower Report of the President, for example, 
estimates that 5 million U. S. citizens are classifiable 
as physically disabled. Further, about 1.4 million males 
and 1.6 million females are considered handicapped by 
chronic health conditions. The effects of such impair- 
ments on the employability of the disabled are wit- 
nessed in the statistics showing only 1 1 per cent of 
450,000 working aged blind persons employed, 50 per- 
cent of 60,000 working aged paraplegics employed, and 
10 percent of 200,000 working aged cerebral palsy 
victims employed (April, 1967, 140). 

The socio-economic consequences of brain damage 
in children stemming from a variety of events has also 
been frequently acknowledged, indicating children so 
afflicted as an important potential source of future 
numbers of poor persons (Birch, 1964, 132-199; 
James, 1959, 121-141; MacMahon and Sowa, 1959, 
51-110). 

The point can nonetheless be made that it is not 
necessary to contemplate the intergenerational effects 
of poverty resulting from such events. While such 
poverty can obviously be long term, in the life cycle 
sense, there is no necessary reason to suggest that 
most persons suffering such circumstances will some- 
how predispose their offspring to sustain similar dis- 
ablements in the next generation. The intergenerational 
effect, an essential dimension of any general causal 
thesis about poverty, is therefore irrelevant in many — 
perhaps most — cases of poverty in this category. 

Moreover, those physically and/or mentally handi- 
capped persons who can be reasoned to transmit their 
conditions intergenerationally — as in the case of geneti- 
cally caused impairments — are included in the various 
chapters dealing with causation. Hence, relatively few 
cases of poverty are omitted as being life cycle in 
length at most and accidentally induced in nature. 

If degree of concern shown in the literature could 
be taken as reflective of our degree of knowledge 
about nonmetropolitan Southern poverty, we would 
indeed be well informed. But this is no adequate test 
as any cursory examination of the literature would 
reveal. 

This monograph starts with the premise that we 
do not even know how much is known. As a state-of- 
thc-att document, its chief purpose is to address that 
particular unknown in systematic fashion. No doubt 
the goal is overly ambitious, but the monograph will 
have served its purpose if it places some of the build- 
ing blocks in the factual floor beneath our ignorance 
about poverty in the nonmetropolitan South. 
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Chapter 1 



THE SCOPE OF ANALYSIS 



This chapter deals with problems in achieving 
acceptable definitions of basic terms, problems cur- 
rently facing us in the methodology used to measure 
the size and duration of nonmetropolitan Southern 
poverty and problems in deciding on a model or 
scheme best suited to a meaningful presentation of 
materials. 

These arc problems facing any work of this nature, 
and for that reason alone decisions about them should 
be shared with the reader. But there arc more com- 
pelling reasons. For one thing the limits inherent in 
any report should be clearly set forth. For another, 
and most importantly, the problems we face in de- 
fining terms, applying crude methodology, and con- 
structing conceptual models arc in themselves facets 
of the state-of-the-art. 

The degree of trust we have in the materials pre- 
sented, the extent to which we really know something 
aboui the subject of poverty in the nonmetropolitan 
South, is directly conditioned by the adequacy of our 
measurement techniques. 

Working Definition* 

Southern Region 

The Southern region means in this monograph the 
eight Southern states comprising the geographical limits 
of our Regional Institute’s concern. These states arc 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Data unfortunately have not always been compiled 
for our convenience. In many studies, data on the 
South have been summarized for sixteen states and 
the District of Columbia. In others, six states arc 
.used as a base for aggregating data on the “deep 
South,” and in still others, Florida is excluded from 
analyses as not being characteristically a Southern 
state. 

In some eases the data could be easily reorganized 
to conform; in many others it is possible only to 
caution the reader that the data presented arc drawn 
from a geographical base different than our own. 

R ural-Nonmetropolitan 

Organizing difficulties arc compounded by the fact 
that data arc often aggregated across states according 
to such categories as rural-urban, Metropolitan-Non- 
metropolitan, and/or farm-nonfarm. 

Moreover, definitions of the above terms often 
vary from study to study. The term rural, for example, 
has at least three distinct meanings as used in current 
literature: it is defined ecologically, occupationally, 



or socio-culturally (Willits and Bealer, 1967). The 
ecological definition rests on a notion of population 
distribution and density, the occupational definition 
links rural with agricultural and allied employment, 
and the socio-cultural definition associates rural with 
a Gcmcinschaft quality of life and social organization. 

Each definition is problematic in the sense that 
suburban sprawl has obliterated clear distinctions by 
population density, nonagricultural employment now 
exceeds agricultural employment outside urban areas, 
and the spread of mass media and other communica- 
tions mechanisms arc thought to have seriously altered 
the views and behavior of rural inhabitants. 

Given these problems, we fall buck on the principle 
that the simplest definition is the best. Therefore, 
for our purpose rural is distinguished from urban on 
the basis of population density (see: U.S.D.A., E.R.S. 
Rural People in the American Economy, 1966, 2). 
Also, insofar as possible, we will focus on the non- 
metropolitan poor in the South, those residing beyond 
the boundaries of areas having at least one population 
center of 50,000 people or more (U.S.D.C., B. of C. 
Consumer Income C.P.S. P-60 No. 73, 1970b 3). 
The reader will note nonetheless, that rural poverty 
receives the most consistent attention simply because 
rural rather than nonmetropolitan has been the specific 
focus of most research efforts to date. 

Poverty 

Making an issue of what the word poverty means 
is akin to self-imposed punishment: one would like 
to avoid it, but on occasion it might be a necessary 
disciplining exercise. Definitions abound, but one’s 
choice is important because, as Watts notes, one’s 
choice 

affects not only the setting of priorities among 
anti-poverty programs but also the higher level 
assessment of the relative importance of getting 
rid of poverty vis a vis other objectives in society. 
(Watts, 1969b, 317. Also see: March 1967, 10-14) 

Watts suggests that poverty definitions arc of two 
general types: the economic definition which locates 
poverty in the person’s condition and the socio-cul- 
tural definition which finds it in the person’s charac- 
ter (Watts, 1969b, 316). 

Those who accept an economic definition picture 
poverty to be the consequence of insufficient income 
to support a reasonable standard of living and good 
consumer practices (see: Lamalc, 1965; Stinson, 
1968).. But an economic definition of poverty is not 
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as simple as it appears at first glance. For example, 
concepts of basic needs upon which economic defi- 
nitions rest are ill defined, costs of basic needs 
themselves may vary by size of the consumer unit 
and regional cost of living differences, and there is 
no agreement on where the poverty line should be 
set dividing the poor from those in poverty. 

Banfield, for example, suggests four degrees of 
economic poverty: 

destitution, which is lack of income sufficient to 
assure physical survival and to prevent suffering 
from hunger, exposure, or remediable or prevent- 
able illness; want, which is lack of enough income 
to support essential welfare (as distinguished from 
comfort and convenience); hardship, which is lack 
of enough to prevent acute, persistent discomfort 
or inconvenience; and relative deprivation, which is 
lack of enough to prevent one from feeling poor 
by comparison with others. (Banfield, 1970, 116) 

He adds that “the official poverty line obviously does 
not refer to destitution” (Banfield, Ibid.). 

The closest thing to an “official poverty line” is 
Orshansky’s poverty index which is widely used in 
federal programming and evaluation. In her work a 
variable poverty line is derived adjusting for farm- 
nonfarm residence, age and sex of family head, and 
family size as shown in Table 1-1. 



Scligman finds a concept of relative deprivation 
more attractive and concludes that the distinction 
between being poor and non-poor is largely in the 
minds of those who because of increased income come 
to feel “less oppressed, less tension in their lives, and 
[more] able to acquire those little amenities that make 
material existence less desperate” (Ibid.). 

Support for an economic poverty line comes from 
those who view poverty more as an objective con- 
dition than an estimate of well being residing in the 
minds of the poor. They assert that from a policy stand- 
point the issue revolves around getting everyone above 
a fixed income line rather than around satisfying in- 
dividual concepts of relative deprivation (President’s 
Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Back- 
ground Papers, 1970, 27-28). 

Finally, there are those who insist that no matter 
how the above issues are resolved, to be functional 
the adopted poverty line must be flexible over time 
so that it varies meaningfully with fluctuations in 
economic growth and cost of living (American Statis- 
tical Association 1964 Proceedings, 429-455; Fried- 
man, 1965). 

Were the matter to end here, it would seem pos- 
sible to meet all demands for refinement in construct- 
ing an economic definition of poverty. Additional dif- 
ficulties are encountered, however, among a large group 
of theorists who insist that any definition of 



TABLE 1-1 

The Orshansky Poverty Index 
(in Dollars) 



No In Family 


iJoW-Farm 
Male Head 


Female Head 


Male Head 


Farm 

Female Head 


1 Member 


1710 


1595 


1180 


1110 


Head under 65 


1760 


1625 


1230 


1104 


Head 65 & over 


1580 


1560 


1105 


1090 


2 Member 


2130 


2055 


1480 


1400 


Head under 65 


2200 


2105 


1540 


1465 


Head 65 & over 


1975 


1955 


1380 


1370 


3 Member 


2610 


2515 


1820 


1725 


4 Member 


3335 


3320 


2345 


2320 


5 


3930 


3895 


2755 


2775 


6 


4410 


4395 


3090 


3075 


7 or more 


5440 


5310 


3795 


3760 



Source: Mollie Orshansky, “The Shape of Poverty in 1966,” Social Security Bulletin, XXXI (March 3, 

1968). 



Even though this index fulfills some of the pre- 
viously mentioned refinements needed to establish a 
working economic definition, Seligman cautions that 
poverty lines themselves remain problematic in that 
“an increase of $50 or $100 a year over the official 
cut off line does not make a family substantially less 
poor than it was before” (1968, 39). 



poverty must include sociocultural components to be 
meaningful. Consistent with this view, poverty as a 
term is often replaced with broader labels such as the 
“culturally deprived” or the “socially disadvantaged.” 
These terms reflect a substantially different perspective, 
one which emphasizes the characterological and social 
inadequacies of the poor. The goal of economic adc- 
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quacy and economic independence — if possible, is re- 
placed with a goal of social adequacy and social inde- 
pendence — if possible (Goldin, 1970, 1-2). 

In this view, poverty means much more than in- 
come insufficiency. It means poverty of power and 
political organization, poverty of social interaction and 
enrichment, poverty of basic services and opportunities, 
and poverty of heart as reflected in the apathy toward 
self and life among the poor. 

These additions so inflate the meaning of poverty 
that it becomes difficult if not impossible to distin- 
guish those in poverty from the larger group of poor 
people, the lower-lower class from the lower class in 
sociological parlance (see: Roach, 1965; Keller, 1968; 
S. M. Miller, 1964). 

Bloating the concept in this way broadens its 
coverage to include everyone up through the fully 
employed but underpaid semi-skilled blue collar 
worker. 

One thing is certain from all this: consensus on a 
working definition of poverty is beyond reach. This 
being so, we again opt for the simplest possible work- 
ing definition, one which will avoid many of the useless 
entanglements found in the materials on cultural de- 
privation and social dependency. Therefore, insofar 
as possible the Orshansky index will be applied in de- 
fining the poverty population in this work. 

The Persistence end Magnitude of Poverty; 
Measurement Problems 

Persistence and size arc the major dimensions of 
poverty, yet there arc imposing roadblocks to accurate 
estimates of utilizing either current data or measure- 
ment techniques. Some of the more important road- 
blocks are discussed in this section. 

Persistence is an extremely important concept 
largely because the view endures that there is a 
“poverty cycle” and that this cycle breeds substantial 
intergenerational poverty (President’s National Ad- 
visory Commission on Rural Poverty, 1967a, 7ff.) . 
Figures are occasionally cited purporting to show, for 
example, that 40% of current AFDC grantees were 
themselves raised in households which received some 
form of public income assistance (Seligman, 1968, 
39). In contrast, others reason that poverty is not as 
persistent, supporting this contention with figures show- 
ing that the absolute number of persons in poverty 
over the last several decades is progressively declining. 

While Kelly points out that current data bases for 
estimating persistence may be in error, he asserts that 
concern with persistence may be well taken. His data 
showed, for example, that of those who rose out of 
poverty only 25% remained within $500 of the poverty 
line, while 55% of those who fell into poverty fell 
more than $500 below the line (Kelly, 1970, 24). He 
concludes from these and other data that the poverty 
group is increasingly comprised of the aged, blacks, 
and female-headed households, categories of persons 
less likely to rise again once they become poor. 

Another way that the question of the persistence 



of poverty has been tackled is by measurement of 
intergenerational occupational mobility among the chil- 
dren of poor families. Problems in the measurements 
of concepts such as occupation have probably con- 
tributed to mixed and often confounding results within 
and between studies which have rendered them less 
than useful in assessing persistence. 

We need not belabor the quite valid question as to 
whether occupational titles can be ordinarily or in- 
tcrvally ranked for purposes of comparison in order to 
be receptive to Fried’s equally powerful point that 
changes in job titles (c.g. from janitor to maintenance 
engineer) may reflect superficial rather than substan- 
tial intergenerational movement (Fried, 1969, 156 n. 
43). 

Kelly has demonstrated recently that these “at- 
trition analyses” disclose little about persistence. He 
asserts that persistence cannot be estimated from de- 
clining stocks (absolute numbers) but only from flow 
analyses which compare rates of entrance to rates of 
escape from poverty over time. His study of pov- 
erty flows between 1965-1966 demonstrated 

a net decline of the number of poor families be- 
tween 1965-1966 of 2.1%. However 35.6% of 
those classified as poor in 1965 became non-poor 
in 1966. In addition, some 34% were new arrivals; 
that is, they were non-poor in the previous year. 
Stated differently, about 6% of the non-poor 
families in 1965 became poor in 1966. Poverty 
flows over the 1965-66 period were over 15 times 
the magnitude of the changes in the stocks. Con- 
siderable variation is masked by simple analysis 
of stock data. The use of stock data to approxi- 
mate flows is therefore inadmissible. (Kelly, 1970, 
24)* 

There is another way in which estimates of per- 
sistence become as much a function of labeling as a 
reflection of fact. Take, for example, the case of 
employability of AFDC mothers, and the associated 
notion that the unemployable likely will be more 
persistently poor. The size of the persistently poor 
AFDC population is a function of the criteria applied 
to them in assessing their employability. Too often 
such criteria do not reflect the labor market situa- 
tion and thus are meaningless as estimates of per- 
sistence. For example, if we assume that employability 
is related to extent of education and past job experi- 
ence, then increases in both categories among AFDC re- 
cipients over the past decade lead to estimating a 
progressively higher proportion of employable AFDC 
women (Levinson, 1970). If, on the other hand, such 



'''Kelly drew his sample of poor people from the CPS 
sample of 35,000 households conducted in 1966 and 1967 
for the years 1965-66. He notes his sample was small and a 
2-year period is inadequate for accurate flow analyses. A 
larger study of related phenomena is now underway under a 
4- or 5-year plan at Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan. Sec: Morgan and Smith, 1968. As yet no results are 
in publishable form. Of course, longitudinal studies them- 
selves arc open to substantial methodological error and biases 
in interpretation of data as discussed in Mcnkin and Sheps, 
1970, 1506-1514. 
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factors as availability of child care and the effect of 
earned wage deductions from AFDC grants (marginal 
tax rates) arc taken into account, the estimated em- 
ployability of AFDC recipients declines, and pre- 
sumably, persistence estimates go up (Hausman, 
1970). 

Finally, conclusions and assertions arc often found 
in writeups of research and program evaluations which, 
intent upon convincing the reader of a project’s worth, 
lead to distorted estimates of the persistence of poverty. 

These impressions as Kuncc, et ai, note in review- 
ing their own recent rehabilitation studies in St. Louis 
arc often overly sanguine. 

Citing their own work as an example, they show 
that 17 of 54 clients in their program were rehabili- 
tated to full employment after undergoing program 
services. This represents almost a Vs success rate with 
a clientele defined as totally and permanently disabled 
by Social Security Administration standards. The 
temptation exists to leave it at that, the impression 
being that a large minority of very disabled people 
need not be classified as persistent poverty classes. 
In fairness, however, they note that the 54 clients were 
actually screened from a total area population of 1,070 
who were receiving Social Security disability benefits. 
Thus, the success rate for this “hard core” population 
was actually on the order of 2%. Their overall review 
of findings from rehabilitation studies suggest that, at 
any one time, 5 to 10% of the current welfare popula- 
tion (all assistance categories) was actually rehabili- 
tated (or rchabilitablc) when correcting for selective 
sampling biases. Success rates and projections to total 
populations based on such findings were, by contrast, in 
most studies much higher than these percentages 
(Kuncc, et al., 1969, 35). 

So much for problems in measuring persistence. 
On the matter of measuring magnitude only one ex- 
ample will be pursued, that of estimating underem- 
ployment in the rural South. We believe it illustrates 
how in a variety of ways present methodology leaves 
much of existing poverty undetected. 

Rates of unemployment themselves are seriously 
misleading especially when applied to small areas or 
populations as White points out. This is so particularly 
because official rates arc mathematical projections 
based on sample data gathered largely for insured 
unemployed persons. Domestic servants may not be 
insured, for example, but their rate of unemployment 
is projected from the rate of unemployment among 
insured workers in the same skills category (see: 
White, 1969, and for method U.S.D.L., Handbook of 
Labor Statistics, 1969, Ch. 1). Thus, unemployment 
among uninsured workers, who arc a large number 
indeed in the rural South, is at best educated guess 
work. 

Moreover, underemployment simply cannot be 
estimated with any logic at all from the available data 
and the procedures utilized in gathering it. Several 
studies have shown this to be the ease (see: Galloway, 
1969; Stinner and DeJong, 1969; Williams and Glas- 
gow, 1968). White’s study is of particular interest be- 



cause he did a large field survey in rural areas of 
several Mississippi Delta counties in 1967 and com- 
pared his findings with official estimates of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment for that year. His study 
disclosed underemployment to be as much as 6 times 
the official estimates (White, 1969). 

These observations should forewarn the reader that 
features central to the study of poverty such as its 
definition, persistence, and magnitude arc indeed very 
much open to debate and various interpretations. What 
we can presume to know about nonmetropolitan South- 
ern poverty is clearly conditioned by this fret. 

Organising Schamas 

Finally, how best to organize material into a mean- 
ingful totality? Two conventional approaches immed- 
iately presented themselves: the problem approach 
and the program approach. 

The problem approach would focus upon report- 
ing what is known about the health, housing, education, 
employment, and so on, of the poor in the nonmetro- 
politan South. This approach I felt to be sound only 
for preliminary work, that is, for reporting descriptive 
data. As such, it is utilized as a framework for Chap- 
ter 2, but rejected as a general organizing principle. 

Tlic program approach really is an effort to de- 
scribe what government is doing, how well it is doing, 
and what its role is or should be vis a vis poverty in 
the nonmetropolitan South. Program description 1 felt 
to be beyond the scope of this work, and for that 
reason alone organizing materials around program 
categories was felt to be deficient. However, insofar 
as program evaluations produce data illuminating the 
nature and extent of nonmetropolitan Southern poverty, 
they were utilized. 

By process of elimination, I was led to a more 



FIGURE 1-1 

Example of a Current Multicausal Model 
of Poverty 




Source: James N. Morgan and James D. Smith, A Palcl 
Study of Income Dynamic’s Wave I, Survey Re- 
search Center, Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1968, 4-7. 
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theoretical scheme, that of organizing materials around 
various causal explanations of poverty (Rein, 1967). 
Two major pitfalls exist in this approach. The first 
relates to giving greatest weight to a single casual ex- 
planation of poverty attractive to one’s beliefs, thereby 
manipulating the monograph to serve a pet theory. 
The second relates to organizing materials around a 
scheme which asserts poverty to be caused by and in 
turn to be the cause of a multitude of simultaneously 
interacting casual factors. This approach, the “every- 
thing causes everything else" approach, we felt would 
be more productive of confusion than clarity. 

This latter approach, as illustrated below in the 
theoretical scheme currently being employed in a 
prominent piece of poverty research (Figure 1-1) is 



best at producing three — and perhaps more — equal 
and conflicting interpretations from any piece of data 
the research yields. The amount of academic debate 
the results may inspire is clearly no reflection of the 
amount of actual knowledge produced by the project. 

We think we have avoided these pitfalls by isola- 
ting five causal explanations and attempting to give 
them equal treatment. The five arc Genetic, Culture 
of Poverty, Opportunity, Maldistribution, and Scarce 
Resource explanations. Each is dealt with in some 
depth in Chapter 3. In organizing materials around 
these five causal explanations, we can begin to estimate 
what theorists and researchers assert to be known about 
the power of each in contributing to non-metropolitan 
Southern poverty. 



Chapter 2 



A DIGEST OF POVERTY IN THE 
NONMETROPOLITAN SOUTH 



In 1970 the eight states in the region contained 
roughly 30 million people, or slightly over IS percent of 
the nation’s population. These figures show little 
change from 1960 when the region contained about 30 
million people, 15.6 percent of the national total. 
While 73.5 percent of the nation’s population 
was classified as urban by the 1970 census, about 43 
percent of the population in the region remained rural. 
Although all states in the region experienced some 



Of most interest in these rough approximations arc 
the apparent shifts of blacks out of states where blacks 
remain, percentage wise, primarily rural in residence. 
Three states, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
all lost black population in the decade, and in all three 
states, blacks remaining continue to be heavily rurally 
locatcd(or in this ease, in nonmetropolitan areas). On 
the other hand, those states experiencing increases 
in black population were, for the most part, those 



TABLE 2-1 



Characteristics of the Southern Regional Population, 
by States (1970) 





’Total 

(Millions) 


% 

Urban 


Total 

Rural 


% Total State 
Change INI-71 


United Slates 


203.2” 


73.5 


53.9 


+ 13.3 


Alabama 


3.4 


58.4 


1.4 


+ 5.4 


Florida 


6.8 


80.5 


1.3 


+37.1 


Georgia 


4.6 


60.3 


1.8 


+ 16.4 


Kentucky 


3.2 


52.3 


1.5 


+ 6.0 


Mississippi 


2.2 


44.5 


1.2 


+ 1.8 


North Carolina 


5.1 


45.0 


2.8 


+ 11.5 


South Carolina 


2,6 


47.6 


1.4 


+ 8.7 


Tennessee 


3.9 


58.7 


1.6 


+ 10.3 



Source: U.S.D.C., B. of C., 1970 Census of Population, U. S. Series Pd (VI)- 1 Table 2. 

Haure* rou.r\de<i •tt\'ro\jL«h©u4' T-?*.") -fey* ease presetvt.a'Vi on . 

# H Cbf repre'seivt & raval- ny-bao o.V\ar\cj«. IS to -7C. 



population growth, only two exceeded national average 
for states, and only Florida surpassed the national 
average in percent of urbanized population. 

Total rural populations in the various states did 
not change much: in five states the number of rural 
residents was roughly equal comparing between 1960 
and 1970, while population losses were experienced 
in Kentucky (about 270,000), Mississippi (140,000), 
and Tennessee (slightly over 10,000). 

Controlling for race and area of residence, some 
rough estimates of shifts in the black population over 
the last decade in the several states can be arrived 
at. Table 2-2 indicates that the states vary markedly 
in respect to changes in black population, the extent 
to which the black population is located in metro- 
politan areas (SMSA’s), and the overall size of the 
black population of each to its total. 



with high proportions of their black populations located 
in metropolitan areas. 

Population growth was hardly uniform for more 
heavily settled localities (here referring to cities of 
25,000 or more), either within each state or across 
the various states. As shown in Table 2-3, many larger 
cities experienced population losses during the 60’s, the 
percentage range of growth or loss dramatically point- 
ing up the unevenness of the patterns of population 
change throughout the region. 

North and South Carolina in particular experienced 
comparatively less dramatic urban growth in their 
larger urban areas. Examination of the data for 
several of the other states indicates rapid urban 
growth was highly selective, as in the case of Alabama 
where Huntsville’s growth (4-88.1) was substantially 
greater than that for any other large place, and, coin- 
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TABLE 2-2 



Size, Change, and Location of the Black Populations 
in the Southern Region, by States (1970) 





ToUl Black 
Population (in 
Millions) 


% Black 
to Total 


% Chime in % Black in 

Black Population Metro Areas No. of 

1960-70 to Total Black SMSA’s 


Alabama 


.91 


26.7 


+2.6 


53.8 


7 


Florida 


1.05 


15.4 


— .8 


67.6 


9 


Georgia 


1.19 


25.9 


—1.2 


47.1 


7 


Kentucky 


.24 


7.5 


+4.0 


54.1 


6 


Mississippi 


.82 


37.2 


—8.7 


14.6 


2 


North Carolina 


1.14 


22.3 


—2.8 


36.0 


7 


South Carolina 


.79 


30.4 


—8.8 


31.6 


4 


Tennessee 


.63 


16.1 


+6.4 


69.8 


4 


Source: 


Computed from: U.S.D.C., i 


B. of C., / 970 Census of Population , Series PC (V2) (for selected stales), 




General Population Characteristics . 












TABLE 2-3 








Population Characteristics of Cities of 25,000 or More, 








by States (1970) 












Total Population 








No. Losing All Cities over 


Range of 




No. of Cities 


PopuUtion 


25,000 (in 


Loss/Growth 




25,000+ 


1960-1970 


Millions) 


(in percents) 


Alabama 


13 


8 




1.11 


—12.9 to + 88.1 


Florida 


28 


4 




2.65 


—19.1 to +361.9 


Georgia 


12 


3 




1.24 


—23.5 to + 73.8 


Kentucky 


8 


5 




.66 


—13.9 to + 71.9 


Mississippi 


8 


2 


.41 


—10.1 to + 54.5 


North Carolina 


15 


2 




1.14 


— 8.7 to + 25.4 


South Carolina 


7 


4 


1 


.37 


—34.9 to + 14.6 


Tennessee 


10 


1 




1.53 


—13.1 to + 51.8 



Source: U.S.D.C., B of C., 19/0 Census ; of Population, Series PC (P3)-2, Tables 1 and 2. 



cidcntally, 8 cities declined in total population. The 
361.9 percent increase in Boca Raton, Florida, a 
rather well-to-do locality, also far outstrips the growth 
for most large places in that state. 

Data from the 1970 Census are not yet suf- 
ficiently refined to allow convenient interpretation of 
these apparent population shifts within the region. 
Comparisons among the states regarding rural popu- 
lations show that every state had a lower percentage 
of persons defined as rural residents in 1970 than 1960. 
However, it cannot be determined from present data 
whether such losses resulted mostly from actual popu- 
lation shifts or from formerly rural areas being re- 
defined as urban because of general population growth 
over the decade. 



What we do know docs not reflect well on the 
rural areas of the region. Selective growth of the larger 
population centers in the region can be coupled with 
the net population increase (mostly white) in the 
South* and the continued outflow of blacks (a high 
proportion who originated in rural areas) to suggest 
that, over all, the rural areas of the region continue 
toward more severe depopulation. Given the compara- 
tively low population densities of the various states in 
1960 — Massachusetts, for example, led the nation 
with 634.5 persons per square mile — one of the more 
sobering features of this analysis may be the increasing 
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*Hcrc South includes 16 stales and Washington, D. C, 



TABLE 2-4 



Percentage Differences in Rural Populations, 1960-70, 
by States 





(i) 

% Rural 1960 


(2) 

% Rural 1970 


(3) 

% Change 
1960-70 


(4) 

1960 Stale 
Population 
Density 


Alabama 


45.0 


41.6 


—3.4 


64.0 


Florida 


26.0 


19.5 


—6.5 


91.3 


Georgia 


44.7 


39.7 


—5.0 


67.7 


Kentucky 


55.5 


47.7 


—7.8 


76.2 


Mississippi 


62.3 


55.5 


—6.8 


46.1 


North Carolina 


60.5 


55.0 


—5.5 


92.9 


South Carolina 


£8.8 


52.4 


—6.4 


78.7 


Tennessee 


47.3 


41.3 


—6.0 


85.4 



Sources: Col. 1-3, U.S.D.C., B. of C., Census of Population Series PC (V2) Selected States, General Pop- 

ulation Characteristics. 

Col. 4, U.S.D.C., B. of C., Census of Population, Part A. Inhabitants, Vol. 1, Table 12. 



forlornness facing those who remained in rural areas 
in the region during the 60’s. 

Data suggest that two popular beliefs about the 
population in the rural South may be more myth than 
fact. One belief is that out migration has left a residual 
population in rural areas primarily composed of aging 
citizens. Beale’s analysis of migration patterns during 
the SO’s led him to conclude, to the contrary, that in 
many of the poorest rural Southern counties the median 
age of their populations was dropping dramatically. He 
was able to show that the median age for an aggregate 
of counties in the Mississippi Delta, the Black Belt, and 
the Coastal Plains was less than 23.0 years by 1960 
while most counties with a median age of 35 .0 or above 
were located totally outside the South. He attributes 
these trends to the higher fertility rates in these coun- 
ties (Beale, 1969, 416ff.). 

A second belief is that heavy out migration from the 
rural South was mostly spurred by the dearth of 
agriculturally related employment. This seems to be a 
selectively applicable belief rather than a generalizable 
one. For example, in Appalachia where 50 percent 
of the population was classifiable as rural in 1965, 
only 9 percent resided on farms (U.S.D.A., ERS-67, 
1965). On the other hand, as late as 1967, it was 
estimated that about 20 percent of all employment in 
the poorest areas of the Coastal Plains remained agri- 
culturally related, compared to 5 percent overall 
nationally (Nixon and Thompson, 1970). 

For the moment, about all that can be concluded 
is that significant changes and shifts in the region’s 
population seemed to occur during the 60’s. Urban 
growth seems to be highly selective, and rural areas 
in general may have slipped. Common assumptions 
about the characteristics of the nonmetropolitan popu- 
lations in the various states are clearly open to question, 



doubly so in light of the general population trends 
which have not as yet been definitely interpreted. 

The Southern Regional Poverty Population 

Poverty remains au abiding problem in the South: 
almost one half of the nation’s poor resided in the 
South as of 1968, about the same proportion as was 
true in 1959 (U.S.D.C., B. of C., Consumer Income, 
C.P.S., P-60, No. 76, 1970c, 72). Estimates vary, 
but according to a fixed dollar line (1959 dollars), it 
has been agreed on that overall numbers of persons 
in poverty in the South have fallen during the decade. 
One estimate put 18.6 million Southerners ( 1 1.2 million 
white, 7.4 million black) in poverty in 1959, the 
figure declining to 11.9 million (6.7 million white and 
5.2 million black) by 1969.* 

Some selected features of part of the poverty 
population are shown in Table 2-5, controlling for some 
family characteristics and race. 

However, estimates of overall declines in poverty 
numbers can be deceptive, particularly in reference 
to the nonmetropolitan South. For example, nonmetro- 
politan poverty in the South represented 58 percent 
of all nonmetropolitan poverty in 1959, but had grown 
to represent 62 percent by 1968 (U.S.D.C., B. of C., 
C.P.S., P-23, No. 33, 1970a, 72). Black citizens in 
the nonmetropolitan South are a particular source of 
concern: while they represented 37 percent of all the 
nonmetropolitan poor in the region in 1959, that figure 
rose to 43 percent by 1968 (U.S.D.A., B. of C., 
C.P.S., P-23, No. 33, 1970a, 74). 

Unfortunately no way was discovered which would 
yield reliable estimates of the distribution of nonmetro- 

♦Throughoul this section South means 16 states and 
Washington, D.C. 



TABLE 2-5 



Partial Breakdown of the Southern Regional Poverty 
Population, by Family Characteristics and Race 
(1969) 





Totals 


Number 






White 






Black 






(In 


in 


% 


Number 


% 




Number 


% 




MilUons) 


Poverty 


Poor 


Total 


Poor 


Poor 


Tofel 


Poor 


Poor 


All Families 


15.8 


2.3 


14.8 


13.2 


1.4 


10.8 


2.5 


.9 


35.7 


With Male Head 


13.9 


1.5 


11.0 


12.1 


1.0 


8.7 


1.8 


.5 


26.1 


With Female Head 


1.9 


.8 


43.0 


1.2 


.4 


32.6 


.7 


.4 


62.0 


All Unrelated 
Individuals 


3.9 


1.6 


41.4 


3.1 


1.1 


37.3 


.8 


.5 


56.1 


Male 


1.4 


.46 


32.1 


1.0 


.3 


28.5 


.4 


.2 


40.9 


Female 


2.5 


1.2 


46.7 


2.0 


.9 


41.7 


.5 


.3 


69.0 


Source: 


U.S.D.C., B. 


of C., Consumer Income , 


C.P.S., P-60, 


No. 76, 


1970c, 49, Table 6. 







politan poverty populations by states. While it has 
been estimated that roughly 13 of every 100 whites 
and 41 of every 100 blacks are poor in the South 
currently, no way was found to convert these general 
indicators to reflect variations between the states. 

Again, blacks accounted for 45 percent of all metro- 
politan poverty in the South (1.9 of 4.2 million poor) 
and 43 percent of all nonmetropolitan poverty (3.3 of 
7.7 million). Also, 63 percent of all blacks and 65 
percent of all whites in poverty in the region resided 
in nonmetropolitan areas (U.S.D.C., B. of C., C.P.S., 
P-23, No. 33, 1970a, 73). 

All of these “facts” are of little use in assessing 
the distribution of poor persons by race and 
type of residence, state by state. Most of the foregoing 
figures have been drawn from Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce publications, which attempt 
to update our knowledge by projecting from surveys 
conducted during the time between national enumera- 
tions. Since these surveys involve relatively small 
samples (varying from 30 to 50 thousand), it is not 
possible to report on data on such small geographic 
units as states — let alone by metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan areas within them — without hazarding monu- 
mental errors in estimates. 

Yet, even if we had more specific data for indi- 
vidual states — which can be expected when more 
definitive analyses of the 1970 census are issued — 
we would not necessarily be able to determine the 
severity of the circumstances confronting the poor in 
the nonmetropolitan South, community by community. 

Sutton illustrates this point in a recent study in 
which he attempted to determine from 1950 and 1960 
U.S. census data, how many of the nation’s rural poor 
actually reside in economically declining, isolated areas. 
Aggregating data for counties, Sutton classified each 
first as metropolitan or nonmetropolitan and then 
subclassified in terms of a predominance (over 50 
percent) of urban or rural residents, and by whether 
each county was declining or not during the 50’s 



according to absolute population change and Level of 
Living Index. 

Reorganizing the data in these ways, Sutton was 
able to estimate that 28 percent of all rural poverty 
was contained within metropolitan-urban (SMSA) 
boundaries, 30 percent was located in stable, prosper- 
ing nonmetropolitan but urban areas, and the remain- 
ing 43 percent* was found, consistent with the com- 
mon belief, in isolated declining areas (Sutton, 1967). 

These findings are instructive since they warn 
against general inferences about the access of the non- 
metropolitan poor to metropolitan services, opportuni- 
ties, cultural influences, and other important factors, 
from knowledge about where the poor are concen- 
trated residentially. At the same time, it should be 
noted that Sutton’s analysis is national in scope and 
based on rather ancient data; hence, its fit to the 
current circumstances of the Southern poor may be less 
than perfect. 

At the moment, the more important features in 
the materials presented relate to the apparent growth 
proportionately of nonmetropolitan to metropolitan 
poverty in the South, and the increasing percentage 
representation of blacks in the region’s overall non- 
metropolitan poverty population over the decade of 
the 60’s. 

Cloud* on tho Horizon: Eitimatos of Portistonco 

In this section I will try to draw together a variety 
of indicators which illustrate the persistence of poverty 
in the region and perhaps partially explain the esti- 
mated growth in its nonmetropolitan poverty popula- 
tion over the last decade. 

Some of the characteristics of the rural population 
in the region which do not bode well for an easy 
or rapid role back in the incidence of poverty can 
be seen in Table 2-6. 



* Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding error. 
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TABLE 2-6 

Selected Characteristics of Rural Southern Populations, by States 





Rural 

Total 


(1) 

Dependency Ratios* 

Non-Farm Farm 


(2) 

Terminal 
Fertility Rates** 

Rural 

i Total Non-Farm 


(3) 

Illegitimacy Rates 
Per 1,000 Birth. 
1968 

Farm 


United States 


863 


863 861 


3.00 


2.89 


3.34 


88 


Alabama 


938 


945 920 


3.52 


3.39 


3.84 


124 


Florida 


831 


832 818 


2.84 


2.81 


3.21 


130 


Georgia 


888 


880 918 


3.40 


3.27 


3.80 


NA 


Kentucky 


897 


926 840 


3.37 


3.37 


3.35 


70 


Mississippi 


1055 


1022 1 107 


3.89 


3.50 


4.49 


173 


North Carolina 


845 


818 916 


3.04 


2.84 


3.56 


117 


South Carolina 


942 


904 1070 


3.39 


3.12 


4.24 


143 


Tennessee 


834 


841 821 


2.98 


2.88 


3.19 


112 


Sources: 


* Ratio of persons under age 15 and over age 65 per 1,000 persons aged 20-64 years. 

♦♦Average number children ever bom per every 1,000 women aged 35-44 years in 1960. 

Column 1, 2, U.S.D.A., E.R.S., Rural People in the American Economy, 1966, 104, Table 15. Col. 3, 
Planned World Population for O.E.O., Need for Subsidized Family Planning Services, 1968, Table 1. 






TABLE 2-7 










Recent 


Trends in AFDC Caseload Size and 


Costs, by States 








(I) 

Average No. of Chil- 
dren per AFDC Case 

12/M 5/68 


(2) 

Percent Change 
16/70 to 11/70 In: 
Average 

No of Cash 

Recipients Grant 


(3) 

Percent Change 
11/69 to 11/76 In: 
Average 

No. of Cash 

Recipients Grant 


United States 




2.95 3.05 


+3.1 


+ 1.9 


+31.8 


+42.4 


Alabama 




3.16 3.39 


+2.7 


+2.6 


+34.7 


+31.9 


Florida 




2.88 3.16 


+2.0 


+2.6 


+26.3 


+21.4 


Georgia 




2.88 3.03 


+ 1.9 


+2.1 


+33.3 


+34.3 


Kentucky 




2.69 2.84 


+ -4 


+ .7 


+ 9.2 


+ 12.0 


Mississippi 




3.05 3.48 


+7.4 


+7.7 


+21.3 


+24.6 


North Carolina 




3.07 3.09 


+ .4 


+ .3 


+ 17.0 


+20.0 


Socth Carolina 




3.15 3.18 


+2.2 


+2.3 


+40.3 


+40.3 


Tennessee 




2.82 3.04 


+ 1.1 


+ 1.3 


+35.5 


+41.5 



Sources: Col. 1, President’s Commission on Income Maintenance, Background Papers, 1970, Table 5. 2-3. 

Col. 2 & 3, U.S.D.H.W., S.R.S., N.C.S.S., Public Assistance Statistics, 1970a, Table 7. 



These data show that not all states in the region 
arc equally “bad off.” However, an ominous note is 
sounded in observing that the states which include 
much of the Delta, Black Belt, and Coastal Plains 
within their boundaries (Ala., Ga., Miss., S. Car.) also 
cluster at the top in terms of carrying the heaviest 
burdens relative to the size of their rural dependent 
populations, overall size of families, and rates of 
illegitimate births. 



The burden of a population growing younger, par- 
ticularly in areas of states believed to be experiencing 
the most concentrated rural poverty, is in part re- 
flected in trends being witnessed in AFDC caseload 
size and costs shown in Table 2-7.* 



♦No doubt the increases noted are also to some extent 
the result of liberalized policies as well as population 
changes and pressures. See: Meyers and McIntyre, 1969. 
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Thus, in association with some of the previous in- 
dicators which in part reflect socio-economic burdens 
within rural populations, we have case load sizes, 
growth trends in total cases, and overall payment costs 
for AFDC accelerating at greater — than national — 
average rates precisely in those states currently be- 
lieved to be worst off in the matter of rural poverty. 
It should be added that the comparatively large in- 
creases in grant payments do not reflect an approxi- 
mation of parity with the national average by the 
several states. Recent data indicate average monthly 
AFDC case payments in the region range from $47.30 
(Mississippi) to $115.75 (North Carolina) compared 
to the national norm of $180.10 for equivalent sized 
families (U.S.D.H.E.W., S.R.S., N.C.S.S., Public As- 
sistance Statistics, 1970a). 

The meaning per capita income trends have for 
evaluating nonmetropolitan Southern poverty is also 
enhanced by making comparisons to national average 
trends. Unless this is done, some confusion arises as 
to how it is possible that per capita income has been 
rising rapidly in the nonmetropolitan South coincident 
with an estimated increase in the proportion of some 
groups in poverty in the region over the last decade. 

The fact that per capita income rose 75% in 
the nonmetropolitan South during the decade and con- 
tinued to accelerate at better than a 10% pace as of 
1968 must be weighed by another set of facts showing 
that the region averaged only 64 percent of national 
average per capita income and represented only 7.42 
percent of total per capita income in 1968. As Table 
2-8 discloses, the growth rate vis a vis these national 
averages has not been striking. 

It is now recognized that the South generally ex- 
perienced a radical change in population trends in the 



in the South is not directly benefiting by these ap- 
parent economic improvements. 

The speculation that this conclusion is based upon 
is strengthened somewhat by examining the employ- 
ment and employability characteristics of the working 
aged populations in the various states. Observations 
drawn from the data in Table 2-9 give some hint of 
the likelihood that the rural poor arc benefiting sub- 
stantially in terms of income gains through the avenue 
of employment. 

With few exceptions, estimates for the states arc 
that presently, the number of working aged persons 
in rural areas greatly exceeds the amount of employ- 
ment available in 1960. Even if employment opportuni- 
ties had advanced during the 60’s to match the growth 
in numbers of employable persons — and this is ques- 
tionable — such a growth rate would have produced 
only a marginal effect on employment for the already 
working poor. 

In examining selective service rejection rates, we 
can gain something of a hint of the employment 
preparedness among working aged males in the various 
states. There is little consolation in the fact that re- 
jection rates arc mostly in line with national averages. 
This is so because if the employment picture is not 
overly sanguine in the rural areas of these states 
to begin with, the problem is compounded by adding 
the estimated 8 to 10 percent of selected service re- 
jectees who would not be employable under the most 
favorable circumstances without substantial rehabili- 
tation (sec Kunce, et ah, 1969). It is probable also 
that a much larger percentage of rejectees need some 
sort of preparation to enhance their employability and 
that many of the rejectees are rural residents in the 
South.* 



TABLE 2-8 

Per Capita Income Trends in the Southeast* 1959-1968 







% of National 




% 


Averaf e Annual 


% of Total V. S. 






Income 




Increase 


Growth Rates (%) 
’50-’59 ’59-’68 ’67-’68 


Per Capita Income 




*59 


’65 


’68 


1959-68 


1929 196S 


SMSA’s 


91 


91 


92 


61 


7.47 7.58 11.37 


5.58 9.13 


NON-SMSA’s 


58 


62 


64 


75 


5.05 7.61 10.20 


5.89 7.42 



'"Includes 12 Southeastern states, excludes Washington, D.C. 

Source: Regional Economics Division Staff, “Personal Income in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas," Survey 

of Current Business, L (May 1970) 22-36. 



60’s, becoming for the first time in this century a net 
gainer of population from migration shifts. It is also 
thought that this population gain is represented in the 
main by movement of relatively well educated and 
skilled employable and retired whites into the South 
(Barth, 1970; New York Times, 1971c). 

If this is so, part of the per capita income increase 
is explained by this movement. This would also sug- 
gest that the poverty population outside the cities 



Taken together, these indicators lend the impres- 
sion that much of rural Southern poverty is not going 
to simply evaporate as time marches on. They also 
point out some of the basic features of rural Southern 
life and its people which, in part, may explain why 



"This conclusion is based on findings which show com- 
parable selective service rejection rates for rural men in 
eastern Kentucky and South Carolina. Sec: Mcnach 1969. 
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TABLE 2-9 



Job Replacement Ratios and Selective Service Rejection Rates, by States 





Total 


(1) 

Rural Job Replacement 
Ratios for Working Age 
Group 20-64 Years, 

1960-1970 

Non-Farm Farm 




(2) 

Selective Service Rejection 
Rates 7-1-69 to 12-31-69 at 
Pre Induction A Induction 
(In Percents) 

Preinduction Induction 


United States 


177 




184 


160 




45.4 


18.5 


Alabama 


210 




217 


196 




48.1 


14.5 


Florida 


168 




169 


161 




48.5 


19.6 


Georgia 


224 




235 


197 




45.4 


6.9 


Kentucky 


203 




234 


160 




48.1 


18.3 


Mississippi 


207 




210 


203 




54.0 


13.5 


North Carolina 


235 




248 


213 




49.4 


17.6 


South Carolina 


279 




288 


255 




46.7 


18.2 


Tennessee 


197 




221 


165 




48.1 


16.3 


Sources: 


Column 1, 


U.S.D.A., 


E.R.S., Rural People in the 


American Economy , 1966, 104-105, Table 


15. 




Column 2, 


U.S. Congress, Semi-Annual Report of the Director of Selective Service, 1970, 44-45, Table 4-5. 


poverty has persisted on 


a large scale in rural areas 50’s, but there the similarity ends. Some states lost a 


of the region over the last decade. 




fair percentage of total population by migration, others 










seemed to hold 


their own over all. and 


Florida ex- 


Southern Population Movements and Poverty 


perienced very high growth. 




There is no doubt that all the states in the region 


Again, as witnessed in Table 2-10, 


population 


experienced substantial population 


shifts during 


the losses were experienced — with the exception of Florida 








TABLE 2-10 










Southern State Net Migration Rates 1950-1960, by 








Sex, Race, and Metropolitan — Nonmetropolitan 


Location 








White 






Non-White 


State Total 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female White 


Non-White 


Alabama 
















Metro 


5.5 


5.3 


5.7 


— 9.1 


— 9.4 


— 8.8 — 5.9 


—18.6 


Non-Metro 


—13.3 


—13.6 


—13.0 


—25.7 


—25.6 


—25.8 




Florida 
















Metro 


C9.6 


70.2 


69.1 


25.1 


27.4 


22.9 59.6 


12.9 


Non-Metro 


43.2 


42.1 


42.5 


1.4 


— .2 


— 2.6 




Georgia 
















Metro 


12.7 


12.4 


13,0 


.9 


.6 


1.1 — .2 


—15.3 


Non-Metro 


— 9.8 


—10.0 


— 9.6 


—23.9 


—23.9 


—23.8 




Kentucky 
















Metro 


3.4 


2.9 


3.9 


2.8 


2,8 


2.8 —11.6 


— 6.5 


Non-Metro 


— 17.5 


—17.1 


—17.9 


—14.3 


—13.5 


—15.1 




Mississippi 
















Metro 


18.2 


17.3 


19.1 


— 8.7 


— 9.7 


— 7.8 — 8.1 


—26.0 


Non-Metro 


— 9.9 


— 9.8 


—10.0 


—27.1 


—27.1 


—27.1 




North Carolina 
















Metro 


6.9 


6.4 


7.4 


— 2.5 


—17.8 


— 18.4 — 3.4 


—15.2 


Non-Metro 


— 6.4 


— 6.4 


— 6.4 


—18.1 


— 5.2 


— 7.6 




South Carolina 
















Metro 


12.0 


14.4 


9.6 


— 6.5 


— 5.2 


— 7.6 — .2 


—20.7 


Non-Metro 


— 5.9 


— 5.8 


— 5.9 


—24.6 


—24.6 


—24.6 




Tennessee 
















Metro 


1.8 


1.2 


2.3 


— 1.2 


— 1.5 


— .8 — 6.8 


— 8.8 


Non-Metro 


—12.0 


—12.2 


—11.7 


— 19.8 


—19.8 


—19.9 





Source: G. K. Bowles and J. D. Tarver, Net Migration of the Population, 1950-60, by Age, Sex, Color. Population 

Migration Report II, U.S.D.A., E.R.S., 1965. 
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— in all nonmetropolitan areas across both sexes and 
races. While metropolitan areas in the states generally 
gained population, the gains made may have been 
largely due to shifts in the white population: metro- 
politan areas in four of the states actually lost black 
population through migration. 

Importantly, some of the population loss in metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas, and perhaps some 
of the overall state losses, represents a shift of popula- 
tion within the region even during the 50’s, rather than 
a wholesale flight to other areas of the country. 

Tarver and Beale show this clearly in their analysis 
of population changes in the SO’s among 762 places in 
the South having between 2,500 and 9,999 population 
as of 1950. They were able to show that small towns 
grew on the average of 16.5 percent nationally during 
the 50’s while in the South the average growth rate 
was 21.3 percent (Tarver and Beale, 1969, 13). 

Average growth for all small towns in each state 
in the region exceeded the national average with the 
exception of Mississippi as shown in Table 2-11. 

In the same article, Tarver and Beale suggest that 
the growth of small towns in the South may be the 



Beale has suggested, in concert with Barth, that this 
flow has radically declined in the 60’s estimating 
that between 1960-66 only 164,000 people vacated 
the 4 East South Central states (Beale, 1969,420). 

As recently as December 29, 1970, Beale continued 
to assert that migration patterns had altered radically 
during the 60’s — so much so, that he was prompted 
to conclude that “most of the current further increase 
of the urban population is coming from natural increase 
rather than migration’’ (Beale, 1970, 15). 

He suggests in the same article that fundamental 
policy shifts can be expected as a result of these 
changing migration patterns: 

The period when policy support for programs to 
benefit rural blacks — and thus perhaps retard 
migration — could be obtained from urban sources 
on a self-interest basis was rather brief in its life 
span. Cutbacks in rural-urban movement now — 
when the supply of migrants has been somewhat 
depleted — would be unlikely to have major bene- 
ficial effects ... [on urban life]. (Beale, Ibid.) 

Given the “weight of the evidence,” more than 



TABLE 2-11 





Population 


Growth for Small 


Towns in the South 


1950-60, by States 






♦Number 

of 

Towns 


Number 

Losing 

Population 


Number with 
Less Than 20% 
Growth 


Number with 
20% + 
Growth 


Average % 
Change 
1950-60 


Alabama 


52 


4 


20 


28 


+28.0 


Florida 


41 


1 


4 


36 


+51.8 


Georgia 


64 


4 


29 


31 


+23.8 


Kentucky 


44 


13 


19 


12 


+ 10.0 


Mississippi 


36 


5 


14 


17 


+21.3 


North Carolina 


63 


15 


27 


21 


+ 19.7 


South Carolina 


48 


6 


27 


15 


+ 17.3 


Tennessee 


45 


7 


21 


17 


+20.3 



■"All towns in 1950 with populations 2,500 to 9,999. 

Source: J. D. Tarver and C. L. Beale, “Relationship of Changes in Employment and Age Composition to the Popu- 
lation Changes of Southern Nonmetropolitan Towns," Rural Sociology, XXXIV (March 1, 1969), 18, Table 1. 



consequence of the migration of persons seeking em- 
ployment coupled with the natural increase among 
elderly persons in such places. This latter factor is em- 
phasized in showing that towns grew on the average 
of only 942 persons for every 1000 persons becoming 
65 years of age in such places during the decade 
(Tarver and Beale, 1969, 23; H. Sheldon, “Destribu- 
tion of the Rural Aged Population,” in Youmans, 
1967). 

These specific migration patterns were occurring 
within an overall out-movement of an estimated 1.5 
million persons from the South'" during the 50’s. 



"South here includes 16 states. 



mild surprise must be registered in response to Herman 
P. Miller’s quoted comment in a recent copywrited 
article by Jack Rosenthal (New York Times, 1971c, 1, 
20). Miller, Director of Census Population Studies 
in the Bureau of the Census, indicated that preliminary 
1970 Census data revealed that migration from the 
South during the 60’s very closely approximated the 
rate of outflow for the 50's. 

It is currently estimated that 1.4 million blacks 
left the South during the 60's, three fourths of whom 
relocated to five large Northern states. All 11 states 
of the Confederacy lost population during the decade, 
with Mississippi losing 279,000 and Alabama 231,000, 
to lead the pack. 
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Noting these figures and the soaring welfare costs 
in Northern states, Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
Stans was moved to comment, in the same article: 
“I have no doubt that higher welfare benefits in the 
North are a factor.” But, he added, “greater job op- 
portunities [in the North] would be the chief motivat- 
ing factor” (New York Times, 1971c, 20). 

Secretary Stans’ comments imply that the poor 
comprise the bulk of those who continued to migrate 
South to North. But the extent to which the rural 
Southern poverty population contributes to these move- 
ments, in fact, remains problematic. Studies are just be- 
ginning which will provide needed information on 
the relationship between migration and poverty among 
rural Southern residents. 

Bacon, for example, recently completed a study 
using a good sized national sample 41 which indicated 
that a substantial number of rural Southerners are 
non-mobile. Fully 61 percent of all adult blacks and 
26 percent of all whites interviewed were found to 
be residing in a rural residence in 1967 less than 50 
miles removed from place of origin (Bacon, 1970, 
15-17). 

Among those who had ever moved, a high pro- 
portion had done so within the South. Among blacks, 
for example, 58 percent of those who had ever moved, 
moved from one rural place to another in the South, 
and an additional 35 percent had moved intra-regionally 
from rural to urban environments. Only 14 percent 
of the total sample of persons of rural origin had 
migrated directly from the rural South to the urban 
North. 

Overall, Bacon estimates 7.1 million adults living 
in the North in 1967 were of Southern origin while 
4.3 million adults living in the South had migrated 
there from the North. Twelve percent of the former 
and 9 percent of the latter were estimated to be living 
in poverty. 

On the basis of this analysis, Bacon concludes that 
9 percent of all whites and 20 percent of all blacks 
originally from the South and now living in the urban 
North are currently in poverty. These estimates led 
him to observe that much of Northern urban poverty 
is home grown, that concern with the Southern rural 
contribution to Northern urban poverty derives from 
the visability of the transplanted rural poor in the cities 
rather than from sheer numbers (Bacon, Ibid). 

Utilizing the same data source, Ritchey recently 
found that rural migrants often exhibit multiple re- 
locations before winding up in major metropolitan 
areas (Ritchey, 1970, 16). He found that or the esti- 
mated 18.4 million rural to urban migrants in the U.S. 
as of 1967, 58 percent had moved 2 or more times 
before settling in their current urban locations. Fur- 
ther, about two-thirds of all multistage migrants had 
urban experience prior to selecting their 1967 residence. 
Among one-stage migrants (the 42 percent who moved 



*Survey of 35,000 persons aged 17 or older conducted 
under contract by the Bureau of the Census for OEO in 
1966-67, commonly referred to as the SEO. 



directly from rural to urban settings) preference was 
exhibited for larger sized urban areas with only 26 per- 
cent of this group found to be residing in nonmetro- 
politan urban areas in 1967 (Ritchey, Ibid.). 

Since Ritchey was using a national sample, the 
small percentage of people he found who by 1967 had 
moved from rural to smalltown locations may indicate 
different migration patterns in rural areas of the rest 
of the nation from those found by Tarver and Beale for 
the South. On the other hand, his data could reflect 
changes in migration patterns among rural people be- 
tween the 50’s applicable to the South. Currently, there 
is no clear way of determining the correct interpretation. 

In any case, rural blacks seem to be contributing 
disproportionately (in numbers) to migration patterns, 
whatever their changing directions. The estimated monu- 
mental decline in out-migration in the 60’s was no 
doubt partly prompted by other recent estimates that 
black population in major Northern cities is on a slight 
decline and that much of the black in-migration that 
continues constitutes the shift of persons from one 
urban setting to another, not a rural South urban North 
shift (See: Barth, 1970; Ritchey, 1970, Census reports 
quoted by same). 

If there is any accuracy to the estimates that blacks 
comprise 43 percent of nonmetropolitan Southern 
poverty and that 61 percent have never left their rural 
place of origin, the immensity and persistence of pov- 
erty in such areas takes on staggering proportions. 
Again, possible changing migration patterns among 
rural Southerners suggest that the South might expect 
to absorb ever increasing numbers of its own as they 
shift from rural to urban settings. 

If these patterns are validated by subsequent re- 
search, and if the recent estimate that 62 percent of 
all nonmetropolitan poverty is located in the South is 
accurate, then it is fairly clear that cities of all sizes 
in the South should prepare to experience more severe 
poverty problems in the immediate future. One thing 
that is not clear is where the black and white non- 
metropolitan poor arc relocating within the South. One 
might guess that poor whites are contributing more to 
the population growth of small towns and poor blacks 
more to the populations of larger cities. But this is 
pure guess work. 

It is possible, however, from available data to 
suggest that smaller towns and cities are becoming 
“staging areas” for poor rural people in the South, 
stopping off places on the way from or back to rural 
residences. In any case, it would appear the South must 
now begin to shoulder directly much of the burden of 
its uprooted rural poor as well as those who remain 
entrenched in the hinterlands. 

Upward Mobility among tha Southern Poor 

Informative as migration patterns and changes may 
be, they do not in themselves shed much light upon 
upward mobility among the nonmetropolitan Southern 
poor. It cannot be assumed, for example, that geogra- 
phic relocation works magic in lifting families and in- 
dividuals out of poverty. 
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Ritchey recently examined the relationship between 
rural South to urban North migration patterns (or their 
bearing on poverty. He found that poverty tends to 
decline as length of urban residence increases. For 
example, only four percent of all persons of rural 
Southern origin who migrated before 1940 were poor 
in 1967. By comparison, about 10 percent of all mi- 
grants with similar backgrounds who migrated since 
1960 were poor in the same year (Ritchey, 1970, 18). 
This decline was noted, however, only for whites in 
the 12 largest metropolitan centers nationally. Thus, the 
likelihood of remaining poor upon migrating to the 
urban North is greatest for recently arrived persons 
and for blacks generally. 

Kelly’s work on poverty flows yield estimates 
showing that the South is doing well in the matter of 
poverty reduction. He suggests that 26.9 percent of 
the poor in the South in 1966 were nonpoor in 1965 
(new entrants), whereas 45.4 percent of those poor 
in 1965 were no longer poor in 1966 (escapees). 
These favorable ratios, of course, may be a function 
of the fact that data were aggregated in this study for 
16 states and Washington, D. C. It is probable, based 
on previous data, that these ratios would not be repre- 
sentative of the poverty flows in the 8 states in the 
region as we define it. 

His data also show that rural Southern farm 
residents had more escapees and fewer entrants than 
did non-farm rural residents, and that blacks are out- 
performing whites especially in the rural South, as 
shown in Table 2-12. 

TABLE 2-12 



Southern Poverty Flows, by Race and 
Residence Area between 1965-66 
(in Percents) 



Race and Residence 


Poverty 

Entrants 


Poverty 

Escapees 


Whiic Metropolitan 


12.9 


9.1 


White Nonmetropolitan 


11.3 


20.8 


Black Metropolitan 


1.6 


4.5 


Black Nonmetropolitan 


1.2 


11.0 



Source: Kelly, Technical Studies, 1970, 48. 



But this is a superficial reading of the data. If one 
calls that a high proportion of nonmetropolitan blacks 
arc already in poverty, he can see that the low rate of 
entrants may be simply a function of a lack of potential 
entrants. At the same time, the rate of escapees among 
blacks is below that of whites comparing the progress 
of the races in both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
locations. 

In any case, these flow rates are computed ac- 
cording to a fixed dollar poverty line (the Orshansky 
Index) and therefore tell us little about how rising 
costs of living in the South are actually affecting the 



material existence of the poor who arc experiencing 
some income growth. 

Income has risen in the South in the 60’s along with 
cost of living, as noted elsewhere. However, income 
has risen selectively, both according to race and oc- 
cupational skills categories. The income gap between 
the poor and non-poor, and between whites and blacks 
in the South actually seems to have widened in the 
60’s. 

Fried, for example, estimated that by 1966 three 
times as many whites were earning $7,000 a year or 
more compared to blacks in the South whereas the 
ratio was 3:2 elsewhere in the nation (Fried, 1969, 
143). 

Trend data suggest that the income of blue collar 
blacks in the South remains much lower than that for 
whites with similar occupational skills, and that this 
differential remains even when controlling for the age 
of the earner as shown in Table 2-13. 

The data do suggest that blacks, at least in this 
skills category, have closed the income somewhat over 
the last decade; however, the major improvement in 
in earnings seems to be for metropolitan black workers 
by and large. 

Black craft workers in nonmetropolitan areas con- 
sistently earned less regardless of age than the average 
for all blacks similarly employed in the South in 
1960, and they continued to do so in 1970. 

These data suggest that even for this most skilled 
category of blue collar workers, those who profited 
the most by income trends in the last decade were 
whites in metropolitan areas of the South. Further, 
regardless of race, younger workers appeared to make 
greater income gains during the decade. 

These income gain differentials favorably weighted 
toward white, metropolitan, and younger workers, 
dampen optimism about the role employment has 
played in recent years in improving the lot of low 
income Southerners. 

Enthusiasm is further undercut by examining trends 
in the comparative increase in numbers of craft workers 
among blacks and whites in the South during the 60’s. 
Table 2-15 shows a percentage decline in craft occupa- 
tions among older working whites throughout the South 
and even in nonmetropolitan areas of the South. Older 
blacks so occupied also declined in number, but far less 
proportionately. 

Percentage declines among older white wage 
earners may well reflect upward mobility into either 
white collar or allied positions. The reasoning applied 
to blacks would yield the conclusion that blacks are 
not moving up in similar proportions. Younger blacks 
do seem to be entering this skilled occupational cate- 
gory in proportionally greater number than similarly 
aged whites; however, the percentage differences are 
not great. These data lend further weight to the im- 
pression that blacks in the South did not move up out 
of low income conditions at an ovcrpowcringly im- 
pressive rate during the 60’s, at least in craft oc- 
cupations. 



TABLE 2-13 



Average Yearly Income for Craft Workers 
in the South, by Age Cohorts and Race, 1960-1970 

(in Dollars) 



Age Cohort 
(Year Born) 


8/1979 

White Black 


White 


1960 

Black 


White 


% Earnings 
Increase for 
Decade 

Black 


1906-15 


6600 4200 


5800 


3000 


14 


39 


1916-25 


7600 4800 


6100 


3400 


24 


41 


1926-35 


7500 4900 


5700 


3200 


32 


52 


1936-42 


7400 5300 


4000 


♦NA 


86 


— 


Source: 


U.S.D.C., B. of C., Consumer Income C.P.S., P-60, No. 73, 


1970b, Table 1. 








♦Not computed, base smaller than 


75,000 earners. 












TABLE 2-14 










Average Yearly Earnings of Southern Black 
Craft Workers, by Area of Residence and Age Cohorts, 
1960-1970 










(in Dollars) 








Age Cohorts 
(Year Born) 


3/1970 

All Stock 
Craft Workers 
In South* 


Nonmetro 

Blacks 


All Black 
Craft Workers 
In South 


I960 


Nonmetro 
Black Craft 
Workers 


1906-15 


4100 


3200 


2700 




2200 


1916-25 


4600 


3500 


3000 




2100 


1926-35 


4900 


4200 


3100 




2100 


1936-42 


5200 


4500 


2400 




** 




♦South = 12 Southern states 












♦♦Base smaller than 75,000 earners. 








Source: 


U.S.D.C., B. of C., Consumer Income, C. P. S. P-60, No. 73, 1970b. 










TABLE 2-15 










Growth of Workers in Craft Occupations 
by Race, Age, and Area of Residence, 1960-70 










(in Percents) 








Age Cohorts 
(Year Born) 


White 

Total 

South 1 


Nonmetro 


Total 

South 


Black 


Nonmetro 


1906-15 


— 31 


— 27 


— 3 




* 


1916-25 


— 8 


+ 18 


+ 20 




— 


1926-35 


+ 14 


+ 21 


+ 28 




— 


1936-42 


+ 144 


+ 168 


+ 182 




— 



♦Base less than 75,000 Workers 

Source: U.S.D.C., B, of C., Consumer Income, C.P.S. P-60, no. 73, 1970b. 
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Unfortunately data arc incomplete in the sense that 
this conclusion cannot be applied as specifically as we 
would like to conditions in the nonmetropolitan South. 
The employment situation, and assumptions about the 
income employment is yielding, can be addressed after 
a fashion, however, by examining a recent study by 
Williams and Glasgow on the extent of underemploy- 
ment in the rural South (Williams and Glasgow, 1968). 

These authors aggregated 1960 census data for 
the 92 State Economic Areas (SEA’s) in seven South- 
ern states (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina). National 
median yearly incomes were computed for a variety 
of occupational categories adjusting within each cate- 
gory for such factors as educational level, percent labor 
force participation, age, employment status, and civilian- 
military status of the work force. 

Similar adjusted medians were derived for the 92 
SEA’s. These medians were then compared to national 
medians with the differential considered to be the 
extent of underemployment in an adjusted occupational 
category within the Southern SEA’s. Another formula 
was then used to convert differentials in median in- 
comes into the number of man years being under- 
utilized in the Southern rural labor force by sex and 
race. Some of the results, totaled over all 92 SEA’s, 
are shown in Table 2-16. 



national median incomes. This in turn reflects the esti- 
mated extent to which the employed labor force in 
the rural South is underemployed in the sense that 
employment is underpaid by national norms. 

The situation is clearly most acute among males 
generally and particularly among blacks. Finally, break- 
downs between rural non-farm and rural farm em- 
ployment shows that underemployment is especially 
pressing in farm related employment (Williams and 
Glasgow, Ibid.). 

We can also see here how official unemployment 
rates may under-estimate the actual situation for rural 
low income groups in the South. Unemployment in the 
various states of the region for 1968 ranged from 2.9 
percent (Florida) to 4.6 percent (Mississippi-Alabama) 
(President’s Commission on Income Maintenance Pro- 
grams, Background Papers, 81). Current reasoning 
about the state of the economy reflects the opinion 
that unemployment rates within this range are not 
cause for undue concern. But in the rural South, 
Williams and Glasgows’ data suggest that massive un- 
deremployment is buried within the employed sector 
of the labor force. Coupling underemployment with 
unemployment does not yield a rosy picture of economic 
conditions in the rural South. 

The overall picture of income-employment lags 
among the rural Southern population raises the ques- 



TABLE 2-16 



Estimated Underemployment in the Employed Rural 
Southern Labor Force, by Race and Sex for 1960 
(in Man Years) 







Totals 






White 




Black 






Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both Sexes 


Male Female 

* 


Both Sexes 


Male 


Female 


# Man Years 


800,000 


743.000 


57,000 


455,000 


455,000 — 


346,000 


289,000 


57,000 


Rural Soulh (Total 
Available man-years 
at full equivalence 
of U. S. median 
15% Less Than Full 
Utilization) 


531,000 


494,000 


40,000 


257,000 


257,000 — 


274,000 


237,000 


37,000 



*White rural females omitted because they are, of all groups, being utilized generally at national median 
levels or better. 



Source: T. T. Williams and R. B. Glasgow, “Developing Estimates of Economic Underemployment for the Rural 

Labor Force in Seven Southern States,” American Journal of Agriculture Economics, L (December 5, 
1968), 1435, Table 1. 
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The figures in row 1 indicate number of man 
years of labor available in the rural South according 
to adjusted national median incomes for aggregated 
occupational categories. Row 2 indicates the number 
of man years which could be utilized now by paying 
IS percent less than the national median income 
across all occupational categories. In other words, of 

800.000 man years available in the rural South, 

531.000 could be utilized for 15 percent less than 



tion of whether there is indeed any way up except 
by getting out for many low-income persons and 
families in the region. 

Analysis of the data suggests that the picture may 
not be as bleak in rural non-farm employment, espe- 
cially for the young, as it is for other rural Southerners, 
especially those in agriculturally related employment. 
Smith recently reported an intriguing study of social 
class structure in the rural farm South which illustrates 
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how little potential for upward mobility there is in 
farm related employment in the South (T. L. Smith, 
1969). 

Utilizing a series of criteria for separating social 
classes in the rural South according to land owner- 
ship, land management, and land labor, Smith pro- 
posed a S class model. Data from both the 1959 and 
the 1964 Census of Agriculture were aggregated by 
counties and states in the South, each earner’s social 
class location being computed according to the above 
mentioned criteria: relationship to the land, attendant 
income, etc. 

Table 2-17 presents the social class distribution 
in rural farm areas of the states in the region arrived 
at through these procedures. 

With few exceptions, the data indicate that the 
states in the region differ from the national distribution 
in important ways. First, a very tiny group of persons 
control ownership of the land in the South. Second, 
and most importantly, middle management occupations 
in agriculturally related employment arc scare in the 
South (comparing upper-middle and middle-middle 
class groups to national percentages). Finally, agricul- 
tural employment in the South is characterized by an 
overwhelming majority of persons who exchange un- 
skilled labor for wages on a day-to-day basis. 

Clearly, the route up from unskilled labor to skilled 



labor, management, and perhaps ultimately ownership, 
is narrow indeed in Southern agriculturally related 
employment. 

Whether changes in migration patterns among rural 
Southerners reflect movement of rural farm persons 
toward more attractive rural non-farm employment 
in the South or not is problematic. Should this be 
the case, however, pressures on rural non-farm em- 
ployment opportunities would obviously be intensified. 
Such pressures could undermine comparative — if 
not overly bright — gains that have been made in 
rural non-farm employment in the last decade and 
drive increasing numbers of the rural poor directly 
into major metropolitan areas in the South. 

Given that this is speculation, the weight of the 
data presented in this chapter about the people of 
the nonmetropolitan South and their socio-economic 
conditions suggests that it is worth pondering. It would 
be unwise to overlook some apparent trends in the 
data and their consequences for the years ahead. The 
rural dependent population is on the increase, being 
swelled by larger numbers of the very young and the 
very old, the South seems to be absorbing ever larger 
numbers of its own uprooted rural residents, and 
avenues to upward mobility in the rural South for 
such people do not look overly bright. These arc 
some of the sobering features of the current scene. 



TABLE 2-17 



Social Class Structure in Rural Farm 
Areas of the South, by States 

(in Percent Distributions) 





Upper- 

Class 


Upper 

Middle 

Class 


Middle- 

Middle 

Class 


Lower- 

Middle 

Class 


Lower 

Class 


United States 


2.1 


14.5 


26.6 


25.7 


31.1 


Alabama 


0.6 


5.0 


14.7 


41.8 


37.9 


Florida 


2.6 


7.4 


11.9 


22.5 


55.6 


Georgia 


0.9 


9.1 


19.2 


28.4 


42.4 


Kentucky 


0.2 


5.6 


25.6 


38.8 


29.8 


Mississippi 


0.7 


3.3 


11.5 


34.2 


50.3 


North Carolina 


0.3 


6.3 


28.0 


27.8 


37.6 


South Carolina 


0.5 


4.8 


16.6 


31.3 


46.8 


Tennessee 


0.2 


3.8 


20.3 


39.5 


36.2 



Source: T. Lynn Smith, “A Study of Social Stratification in Agricultural Sections of the U. S.: Nature, Data, Pro- 
cedures, and Preliminary Results,” Rural Sociology, XXXIV (December 4, 1969), 506, Table 1 
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Chapter 3 

CAUSAL EXPLANATIONS 



Theory about poverty is in a sorry state. It is 
confusing, if not confused. The best efforts often 
dissolve into a fog of multicausality and simultaneous 
interaction begging off any hard and testable ideas, 
obscuring the value premises upon which they arc based 
in the bargain. 

Much poverty may very well result from multiple 
and simultaneously interacting causes. But to leave 
it at that deprives those who must deal with the 
poverty of meaningful insights which would enhance 
research and programing activities. Multi-causal “ex- 
planations” often do not yield estimates of the relative 
importance of one causal factor vis a vis another; thus 
they cannot assist in defining useful research targets or 
in setting priorities in program planning. Further, such 
approaches obscure the crucial fact that identifiably 
different values and assumptions about poverty and 
program effectiveness in dealing with it adhere to 
separable causal explanations. Finally, most research 
data in their interpretive emphases tend toward sup- 
port or refutation of a dominant causal explanation 
even if the projects were clothed initially in concepts of 
multicausality. 

For these reasons, we have proceeded to isolate 
five identifiable causal explanations which have con- 
ceptual integrity. The five are Gentic, Culture of 
Poverty, Opportunity, Maldistribution, and Scarce Re- 
source explanations. 

The five causal explanations were derived from 
a review of the literature which proceeded to treat each 
work uniformly according to the following routine: 

1. First, we were concerned with extracting the 
dominant cause of poverty as reflected in open 
statements or implicit biases. 

2. We then proceeded to isolate those measurable 
variables within the work to flush out the 
definition of dominant cause. 

3. Following this, the work was examined for 
assumptions about the reversibility of poverty 
once it had been produced by exposure to or 
experience of the dominant causal phenomena, 
within the life cycle and over generations. This 
exercise told us something about the assumed 
potential for upward mobility of the poor 
viewed from the standpoint of the dominant 
causal explanation. 

4. Finally, a search was made for assumptions 
about why poor people migrate and the contri- 
bution geographic migration, was thought to 
make to inducing or reducing poverty. 



This approach enabled us to arrive at impressions 
of how each causal explanation is theorized to con- 
tribute to the development and persistence of poverty. 
In turn, the brief statements of each causal explanation 
which follow provide both an overview of causality and 
separable packages of descriptive standards around 
which research data is organized and assessed in sub- 
sequent chapters. 

I. The Genetic Explenetion 

General Statement 

Genetic concepts rest on the primary notion that 
poverty is a predictable outcome of a variety of 
physiological defects or inadequacies. The genetic 
thesis asserts that poverty is the consequence of the 
transmission of inferior genetically influenced traits 
(c.g. low intelligence and physical deformity) over 
generations. 

This line of reasoning places the cause of poverty 
directly and wholly within the make-up of individuals 
who arc poor. It has the conceptual “virtue” of being 
able to explain poverty perfectly — that is, why poverty 
persists, why some get out, and why others fall in, 
according to the concept of drift. Simply put, water 
seeks its own level. More elegantly, those with superior 
endowments will rise on the socio-economic ladder 
while those inferiorly endowed will fall — regardless of 
socio-economic position at birth — to the bottom of 
the heap. 

Since the common characteristic to be explained 
is poverty, all forms of social and psychological in- 
adequacies — from alcoholism to unemployment — which 
might contribute to poverty are interpreted to stem 
from physiologically determined inadequacies. Even 
those most clearly in the residual category, those who 
suffered severe physical loss owing to auto or industrial 
accident, can be handled within this approach. All that 
is necessary is to compare all those who rose socio- 
economically to all those who did not following onset 
of similar afflictions. Those who sustained such losses 
and became poor in the process can be clearly under- 
stood to derive from inferior stock. 

This view infused with certain value judgements 
such as the poor are inherently lazy, stupid, and/or 
morally weak, is often reputed to be the layman’s 
explanation of poverty. True or not, the view has found 
favor from time to time in our nation’s history among 
respectable groups of theoreticians. It is perhaps best 
identified with the Social Darwinist movement of the 
turn of the century. It is not, however, to be treated as 



ancient history as it continues to be encountered in the 
works of some behavioral geneticists, research psy- 
chologists, and newspaper editorialists, among others. 

Assumptions About Reversibility 

Clearly, poverty is an irreversible condition in this 
line of reasoning. Any appearance of reversibility, as 
in the case of the AFDC mother who gains economic 
independence following vocational training, is simply 
an incidence of previously undetected superior endow- 
ments. 

Preventative techniques, such as geographically 
relocating and dispersing the poor to break up the 
gene pool and its potential for perpetuating poverty 
through inbreeding, seem to be among the means for 
eventually eradicating poverty. Meaningful reductions in 
poverty over time cannot be obtained through interven- 
tions designed to improve the socio-economic lot of 
the poor. Increases in income to the presently poor 
would statistically reduce poverty but could not induce 
greater self sufficiency and social contributions among 
this generation of poor people or economic inde- 
pendence in the next. 

Assumptions about Geographic Migration 

It also follows from this view that the poor migrate 
in search of life supports. Since the poor arc by 
definition incapable of coping with life’s major vicis- 
situdes, they will relocate in the absence of adequate 
social supports in their native environs nearer families, 
friends, or similarly afflicted others in search of 
shelter, protection, and care. Either by choice or 
because of social pressures generated by families, 
friends, social agencies, and other sources, the poor 
drift to these protective repositories. Wholesale move- 
ments create visible accumulations of poor people in 
overcrowded neighborhoods, skid rows, custodial and 
treatment institutions, and so on. 

II. The Culture Of Poverty Explanation 

General Statement 

The Culture of Poverty Thesis suggests at its heart 
that poverty is caused and sustained by a life s-yle 
common to the vast majority of poor people. This 
life style is composed of a set of behavioral norms 
deviant from those of the dominant better off majority 
which is guided by a highly integrated set of attitudes 
reflective of apathy, defeatism, hopelessness, reliance 
on chance, and concern with short-term gratifications. 

These attitudes support matriarchal patterns of 
child-rearing and family decision-making, enable the 
poor to live without reflection upon filth and violence 
in their environs, and provide the base for accepting 
deviant and criminal modes of making a living as 
proper. 

As these attitudes and norms proceed toward in- 
tegration, they develop into a comprehensive frame of 
reference for understanding life and making sense out 
of miserable conditions. Finally, this frame of reference 
constitutes the substance of “social heredity” and is 



passed on intcrgcncrationally through the primary re- 
lationships of child-rearing and peer associations. 

The existence of a highly integrated network of 
attitudes and behavioral norms, and social patterns 
insuring their preservation over long periods of time, 
both inspires the use of the term culture and explains 
the existence and continuation of poverty on a grand 
scale. 

Assumptions about Reversibility 

It is clear that patterns of belief and behavior 
so ingrained and habit ualized as to be capable of trans- 
mission over generations arc not easily overturned. 
Hence, it is commonly assumed that even if all the 
material trappings of poverty were to be removed 
now (c.g. poor housing, low income, etc.), the be- 
havior patterns productive of social dcviancy, political 
apathy, poor child-rearing, and so on, would persist. 
While such measures would improve the physical con- 
ditions of the poor, they would not alter present be- 
havioral patterns of the poor or prevent the next 
generation from duplicating them. 

Thus, poverty is conceived as reversible only to the 
extent that program interventions arc aimed at altering 
the behavior and attitudes of the poor. The poor must 
be remotivated to compete for success defined by pre- 
vailing dominant values, they must be educated to be- 
come good consumers, and they must be trained in 
the social and vocational skills needed to assure suc- 
cessful competition. Efforts short of these would not 
permanently retrieve the poor. 

Assumptions about Geographic Migration 

While not often acknowledged, it follows from 
this thesis that the poor migrate more for reasons of 
seeking life supports than for reasons of seeking the 
means to upward mobility. 

As in the Genetic concept, a powerful motivating 
factor is the need to affiliate with similar others and 
obtain confirmation for an established life style from 
accepting outside sources. Hence, migration is stimu- 
lated by the need to reside in surroundings populated 
by persons with similar life styles. 

Factors undermining the life style of the poor in 
the area of origin (such as the break up of tenant 
farming in the South ) arc reasoned to lead to flight to 
avoid the implications for life style changes these 
factors carry with them. Regrouping in new surround- 
ings (such as urban ghcttocs) helps protect against 
influences threatening to their basic views of life. Re- 
liance upon family as the basic resource for coping with 
new environments and the sending for kin arc part 
and parcel of this process. 

Ill The Opportunity Explanation 

General Statement 

Poverty is held to be a major consequence of a 
multitude of social policies and other social practices 
exercised by the better off majority to arbitrarily ex- 
clude groups of people bearing a common characteristic 



or status from opportunities to acquire a fair share of 
society’s goods and services. 

Persons discriminated against arc of two major 
types: those with obviously different physical charac- 
teristics such as skin color, speech defects, physical 
deformities, and so on, and those who are stigmatized by 
a social status or category held in low regard such as 
delinquents, felons, welfare clients, mental patients, hill- 
billies, and so on. Often these characteristics and 
statuses overlap in the same person, compounding the 
number of ways he is excluded from improving his 
circumstances. 

Generally, the bulk of the poverty problem is 
understood to derive from various forms of exclusion 
and injustice in matters of law and justice, political 
participation, credit and purchasing power, choice 
of housing, social and health services, education, em- 
ployment, and governmental benefits. 

Assumptions about Reversibility 

Poverty conceived as the consequence of unjust 
restrictions on opportunities and access to existing goods 
and services (including income) would yield to the 
creation and imposition of a social structure capable of 
producing equal opportunity. 

Importantly, this view implies that the poor arc 
now capable of advantaging themselves of any widening 
in the avenues to upward mobility. The poor, in short, 
arc not viewed as habitualized to a unique and deviant 
way of life, but rather are viewed as persons trying 
to achieve success in accord with the values of the better 
off majority within a severely restricted opportunity 
structure. 

The decisions poor people make governing their 
behavior arc understood to be rational and pragmatic. 
The fact that they lead to behavior dcviancy is a 
consequence of an absence of alternatives. Such be- 
havior is inadequately understood if it is reasoned 
to stem from limited intelligence, defeatism, or poor 
consumer orientations. For example, the unemployed 
father who deserts his family is not often an escapist. 
He is better understood to be making a pragmatic 
choice which might allow his family to become eligible 
for AFDC support. Lacking other alternatives, he does 
the best he can to fulfill his legal and moral obligations 
to support his family. 

Reasoned in this way, poverty is assumed to be 
eminently reversible in direct proportion to the ex- 
tent to which equal opportunity is realized. 

Assumptions about Geographic Migration 

The Opportunity Thesis makes a clean break from 
previous causal explanations on this matter. Holding 
that the poor are rational, pragmatic decision-makers 
supports the logic that the poor migrate in the main 
to seek environments which hold out greater employ- 
ment, education, and other opportunities for them- 
selves and their children. To the extent to which 
greater opportunity really exists in the place of desti- 
nation, migration is conceived to be one mechanism 
which contributes to the reduction of poverty. 



IV. The Maldistribution Explanation 

General Statement 

Affluence is assumed a fact of life in the sense 
that existing resources could, if redistributed, end 
poverty. This holds true however broadly poverty is 
defined. If poverty is stretched to cover factors beyond 
income such as health, housing, and so on, its elimina- 
tion could still be achieved by enlarging and diversify- 
ing the planned mechanism for redistribution in con- 
cert with the definition. 

Socio-economic resources (e.g. means of produc- 
tion, investment capital, skilled manpower, etc.) arc 
currently maldistributed in two ways: by geographic 
area and by socio-economic strata. Maldistribution 
probably has its roots in historical and/or geographical 
accident. Maldistribution among persons may in part 
be the result of their or their predecessors having been 
in the right place at the right time. Geographically, 
discovery of exploitable natural resources no doubt 
played a role in the comparative affluence of some 
areas to others. In any ease, this initial imbalance 
clearly has led to a competitive edge in attracting a 
disproportionate share of resources over time among 
certain persons as well as certain geographic areas. Un- 
planned economic and population growth have thus led 
not only to monumental national affluence but, in the 
process, have intensified the degree of maldistribution. 

In its most radical form, this view argues for a 
total leveling out of all forms of resources across 
people and areas. A simple redistribution of income, 
for example, would not be successful in ending poverty 
because in the matter of monetary resources those who 
have income stockpiled (in various forms of savings 
and capital for investment) would remain at an unfair 
competitive advantage. Others who hold generally 
to the Maldistribution Thesis view income redistribu- 
tion in itself as an effective key to an end of poverty. 

Assumptions about Reversibility 

Opinions vary on this matter, perhaps largely on 
the issue of how much the dominant majority would 
tolerate in terms of resource redistribution, either by 
areas or by persons. It is commonly assumed that 
existing resources arc sufficient to achieve the goal. It 
seems also commonly assumed that assuring equal 
opportunity to the access of resources, by persons or 
areas, would not achieve the goal simply because equal 
opportunity is a myth when areas or persons arc ill 
equipped to compete on an equal basis. Resources must 
be reasonably distributed before equal opportunity 
takes on meaning. 

Insofar as existing political, social, and economic 
systems arc open to redistributions of power, status, 
and income (or insofar as the poor can organize to 
achieve these ends themselves), to that extent poverty 
could be reversed now. 

Assumptions about Geographic Migration 

It would be consistent with this view to reason that 
the poor move primarily for economic reasons. How- 
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ever, it is not necessarily assumed, as it is in the 
Scarce Resource Thesis, that the poor generally migrate 
from stagnant to high growth economic areas. Rather, 
it would seem assumed that the poor move because 
they believe there might be greater command of re- 
sources in the place of destination than place of 
origin, whether the place of destination is experiencing 
growth or not. 

V. Th« Scares Resource Explanation 

General Statement 

Essentially, this thesis holds that affluence is a 
myth. Regardless of how rapidly our productivity 
expands, two forces — population and rising expecta- 
tions — keep pace or, more likely, increase more rapidly 
than productivity. 

Poverty thus is understood to be the end result 
of not enough to go around. There is both an absolute 
and a relative sense in which this is reasoned to be 
the ease. In an absolute sense, population is simply 
expanding faster than productivity with the end result 
that the consumer base outstrips goods and services 
available at any given time. 

In a relative sense, as affluence grows in a society, 
past luxuries tend to be converted to necessities. This 
results in a broadened base of goods and services 
defined as basic to minimal well being in a society. 
Health care may be one of many examples of services 
which arc moving out of the luxury class (available 
only to those who can afford them) toward the basic 
needs class (adequate health care is necessary to 
minimal well being for everyone). 

For these reasons, and because our current value 
system supports notions of private property and the 
right to retain accumulated personal wealth, the present 
distribution of socio-economic resources is best seen 
as a distribution of scarcity. By definition, a group will 
exist at the bottom of the ladder, and they arc in a 
relative and absolute sense the people of poverty. 

Assumptions about Reversibility 

Serious questions arise within this view about the 
extent to which planned redistribution mechanisms will 
work. Resources arc scarce in the sense that it is not 
feasible to conceive of redistributing existing resources 
at a level required to end poverty. Feasibility is limited 
by what the better off majority sets in terms of what 
it will allow to be taken from it for purposes of re- 
distribution. At higher socio-economic levels it is prob- 
able that a great variety of luxuries have been redefined 
as basic necessities required to retain the established 
standard of living. This being so, there is little af- 
fluence (unneeded resources) which the better off 
majority would view as the proper source of redistribu- 
tion. 

Hence, reversibility is conceived in the first place 
to be a function of economic growth. Economic growth 
has the twin advantages of allowing employment op- 
portunities to expand and “trickle down” to lower 
socio-economic levels and enabling government to ob- 



tain increased revenue for the expansion and enrich- 
ment of income and other programs for the poor with- 
out raising taxes or applying massive redistribution 
schemes. 

At the same time, some theorists suggest that the 
population base must be controlled and expectations 
kept from escalating in some way in order to maximize 
the impact of economic growth on poverty in either 
an absolute or relative sense. 

Assumptions about Geographic Migration 

The poor arc understood to relocate in this view 
primarily for reasons of seeking greater economic 
advantages in areas of destination. There is the im- 
plication that migration is tied to a pattern of move- 
ment from stagnant to high growth areas. Migration 
itself could only slightly reduce poverty and only for 
early arrivccs. A continuing influx of the poor would 
simply intensify scarcity since it can be assumed that 
even under conditions of high growth a large share of 
growth is absorbed by the better off majority. 

Comparisons and Summary 

Each thesis presents poverty from a different per- 
spective. Genetic and Scarce Resources explanations 
may be considered the poles on a continuum of causal 
explanations extending from the individual to society. 
The Genetic concept locates the causes of poverty 
wholly within individuals who arc poor while the 
Scarce Resources Thesis posits cause wholly within 
the outcomes and mechanisms of societal processes. 
Both theses have the advantage of conceptual simplicity 
but by the same token their explanatory power is 
limited: neither firmly confronts the interaction of 
individual and societal influences or attempts to esti- 
mate the relative importance of one to the other in pro- 
ducing and sustaining poverty. 

Finally, both theses arc extremely difficult to 
measure and test in the context of social reality, one 
because of its monumental sweep and the largeness of 
the order of its important variables and the other be- 
cause its proofs lie literally within the most deeply 
recessed and microscopic components of individual 
existence. 

The three theses in the middle of the continuum 
have by contrast most of the advantages lacking in 
the two more extreme views. They draw upon the in- 
teraction between the individual and social processes 
in explaining poverty, and for the most part, the 
variables they employ to define poverty and i*.s causes 
arc much more accessible to measurement and test. 

At the same time, each has its limitations which 
take the form of the assumptions each must make 
about the other two in order to make it a complete 
conceptual entity. The assumptions each must make 
in order to stand apart from the others are as follows: 

1. The Culture of Poverty Thesis to make sense 
must assume that the distribution of resources 
is adequate and opportunity is sufficient to 
make them accessible. Thus, the key factor in 






poverty is the inability of the poor to grasp 
what exists. 

2. The Opportunity Thesis must assume, on the 
other hand, that the culture of poverty doesn’t 
exist and that resources indeed do in quantity 
sufficient to end poverty. The key factors in 
poverty arc the arbitrary social and other 
barriers that separate the poor from goods and 
services. 

3. The Maidistributbn Thesis must assume, by 
comparison, that . the culture of poverty is 



a myth and equal opportunity meaningless 
(prior to adequate redistribution). The key 
factor in poverty is simply a maldistribution of 
existing goods and services which the poor 
could readily utilize if placed at their disposal. 

Having come this far, we are now ready to apply 
existing data and opinion to this format as a way of 
assessing what we actually know, presume to know, 
and need to know about the nature, extent, and per- 
sistence of nonmetropolitan Southern poverty. 





Chapter 4 

ASSESSING THE GENETIC THESIS 



Most of those who have invested careers in the 
scientific study of man’s heredity are cautious in ap- 
plying the knowledge gleaned from such work to 
developing generalizations about the role of genetics in 
creating and sustaining human poverty. 

This is understandable for at least two reasons. 
First, actual research in genetics is still in the develop- 
mental stage. While it has been over a century since 
Mendel introduced his probabilistic model of the in- 
heritance of certain traits, the great majority of re- 
search in the field has actually been undertaken in 
the last 2 o. 3 decades. Hence, generalizations from 
such partial findings would be hazardous in many cases 
(Borgaonkor and Shak, 1970). 

Secondly, genetic arguments are not often well re- 
ceived by egalitarians and those with bitter memories 
of how eugenics was politically applied during the Nazi 
era. Some of the geneticist’s reticence in making public 
pronouncements no doubt stems from an anticipated 
outcry and barrage of accusations that he is attempting 
to foist the concept of Master Race on contemporary 
society through a smokescreen of scientific rhetoric 
and fact (Crow, 1970). 

It is safe to say that of all the causal theses, the 
genetic thesis evokes the most heated debate: an 
unabashed loyalty among its advocates confronted by 
the unabated fury and intransient rejection of its 
detractors. It takes no great wisdom to suggest in 
cases such as this that the truth probably is to be found 
somewhere in between. Even so, the whole truth, 
whatever its nature, is not likely of establishment at 
this juncture in history. The excruciatingly slow pace 
of evolutionary process assures that the debate itself 
will endure for some time to come. If we have to wait 
for natural selection to prove either side right or wrong, 
the debate may last as long as man himself. 

Major Assumptions 

In order to increase the reasonableness of the 
proposition that heredity is the dominant cause of 
poverty, the major assumptions underlying it must 
be extracted from the cauldron of debate. Three major 
assumptions seem to recur in the literature. 

1 ) First, and most obviously, poverty is assumed 
to be the consequence of the transmission of in- 
adequate genetic endowments. Inadequate endowments 
predispose the receiving individual toward poor socio- 
economic performance over his life cycle. Many be- 
havioral manifestations — from poor learning skills to 
criminality — which may be productive of poverty 



are believed to be traceable in one manner or another 
to a genetic source. 

On the societal level certain social and geographic 
factors and constraints inhibit the process of eliminat- 
ing recessive genes in a population through natural 
selection. These factors and constraints create artificial 
selection which, in turn, increases the probability that 
persons with matching recessive genes will mate and 
perpetuate unfavorable or undesirable characteristics in 
the population. 

Chief among these factors arc assortive mating and 
the geographic isolation of small populations. Assortive 
mating results both from social conventions which 
prevent natural selection as in the case of taboos against 
mixing of the races,* and from social preferences which 
lead persons of similar economic, cultural, and educa- 
tional backgrounds to mate with one another (K. 
Davis 1966). In geographically isolated small popula- 
tions, lack of numbers imposes constraints on the 
choice of mates, and the level of variation in the gene 
pool may well be below that of the population at large. 
Hence, intense inbreeding may lead, over time, to the 
fixation (e.g., the irreversible transmission of recessive 
genes unless the population is infused with new 
members from the outside) of unfavorable traits and 
the extinction of desirable traits in such populations 
(Emery, 1968). 

Additional but less common ways by which un- 
favorable traits may be introduced or continued in 
a population relate to consanguineous mating — or 
mating within one’s own blood lines; random mating — 
or the “accidental” mating of persons with matched 
recessive genes in a highly mobile society; and muta- 
tions, stimulated by parental exposure to atomic 
radiation, certain drugs, and other factors (Glass, 
1966, 31 ff.). 

Importantly, no society has perfected (i.c. fully 
controlled) assortive mating, nor is it likely that many 
small populations arc perfectly isolated. For these 
reasons transmission of undesirable traits is not wholly 
restricted to isolated populations or the lower socio- 
economic ranks. Rather, what is suggested is that the 
probability of transmission is much higher in these 
groups than in any other. 

2) Secondly, the concept of social drift is intro- 
duced to describe the process by which those with 



"'Although it has been argued that genetically based in- 
stinctual preferences actually produce racially segregated 
choices. Sec: G. D. Darlington, The Evolution of Man and 
Society (N.Y.: Simon It Schuster, 1970). 
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inadequate genetic endowments accumulate at the 
bottom of the socio-economic heap. Social drift ac- 
cording to Roman and Trice, represents the downward 
movement of people from a previously achieved socio- 
economic position. They suggest an alternative view, 
labeled social selection, which represents the inability of 
the individual ever to achieve or surpass the socio- 
economic level of his parents (Roman and Trice, 1967, 
45-49). 

In any ease, these concepts arc limited to accounting 
for shifts between socio-economic strata, and it is not 
necessary to tic such shifts to genetic influences. Some 
genetic theorists have taken a broader view which ac- 
counts both for such shifts and for those who never 
go beyond their lower socio-economic strata of origin. 
They suggest that the aggregate of persons exhibiting in- 
adequate performance abilities is the precipitate of 
genetic segregation between the social classes. All of 
the factors and constraints previously mentioned con- 
tribute to the occurance of a number of people in- 
capable of achieving socio-economic success as de- 
fined by the standards of the dominant majority in a 
given population (Reed, 1966, 13 ff.). 

3) Finally, it seems commonly assumed in the 
literature that the crucial inherited characteristic is 
mental ability. For the most part, the term mental 
ability could be replaced by the term intelligence. 
However, the broader term is required because a variety 
of mental illnesses has been suggested to be influenced 
by genetics and mental illness, per se, is not necessarily 
synonymous with poor intelligence. 

In any case, there seems to be common agree- 
ment that heredity exerts its greatest impact by pre- 
determining or disposing (take your choice) individuals 
to inadequate mental functioning. Hence, it must be 
assumed, in the main, that people become or stay poor 
because of inadequate mental endowments. Other in- 
herited characteristics such as facial features, motor 
skills, height, skin color, and so on, are conceived 
to be of secondary importance, explaining in the aggre- 
gate only a minor portion of the variance in the re- 
lationship between heredity and poverty. In over simpli- 
fied terms, mental ability, not race, is the prime 
hereditary determinant of poverty. 

4) There is a final assumption about the role of 
“welfarism” in the maintenance and propagation of the 
genetically unfit which is treated incidentally here be- 
cause it docs not seem to be commonly held — or at 
least not often publicly enunciated — by genetic theorists. 
In essence, the assumption is that governmental pro- 
grams which serve to support the survival of those in 
the lowest socio-economic strata and others with sub- 
stantial mental impairments actually serve to preserve 
and propagate future generations of inadequate in- 
dividuals. Concern is often expressed that these pro- 
grams will serve to degenerate whole societies because 
it is held that it is precisely these groups of persons 
who bear the greatest number of offspring (Shockley, 
1970). 

We shall have occasion to return to this and other 
assumptions in the following sections as we review 



the nature of the evidence in support of or in contra- 
diction to the conclusions derived from them. 

The Nature-Nurture Controversy 

Nothing encapsulates the dimensions of debate on 
the causes of human behavior or captures the in- 
tensity of the views of opposing advocates quite so 
well as the nature-nurture controversy. If we must 
choose the prime determinant of human behavior, which 
shall it be — heredity or environment? 

Recently, advocates of heredity have begun to re- 
assert their views with renewed vigor charging that 
hereditary explanations have been buried during much 
of the 20th century in western society by an avalanche 
of well intentioned social theorists who have sought 
human equality and in the process ridiculed into virtual 
silence the motion that there might be inherent limits 
on the modifiability of individual human performance 
(Jensen, 1970). 

Environmental advocates have countered by cau- 
tioning that what we are witnessing is the re-appear- 
ance of an elitist philosophy which would have the 
effect — if adopted — of consigning the poor and un- 
skilled to perpetual poverty (Pearl, 1970). To some, 
genocide is implied in the reassertion of such views. 

Within this cascade of charges and counter-charges, 
a moderating note has been sounded by a number 
of genetic theorists and researchers who propose that 
human behavior is not explainable in eithcr/or terms 
(Glass, 1967; B. Kaplan, 1954; Lindsley and Riesen, 
1968). Following Dobzhansky’s lead, they suggest 
that human behavior is the consequence of a mix of 
heredity and environmental factors, that in the main, 
genetics dictates certain broad behavioral parameters 
but that these parameters take on quite different forms 
in different environments (Dobzhansky, 1968). 

An additional refinement to this view is contributed 
by the ethologists who suggest that heredity works, 
especially in early childhood, like a time clock which 
dictates periods within which a child may be “im- 
printed” by environmental experiences. If the oppor- 
tunity is lost at appropriate stages in the child’s de- 
velopment, the result may be an irretrievable loss in 
the child’s receptivity and adaptability to subsequent 
learning experiences (Lorenz, 1952; Tinbergen, 1965). 

While these concepts have infiltrated the literature 
on child development in the U. S. in recent years, 
little has been done by way of applying them to the 
explanation of persistent poverty. 

In any case, taking the middle ground in this con- 
troversy neither diminishes debate (as reflected in the 
amount of coverage it still receives in the literature) nor 
sheds much meaningful light upon the amount that each 
factor contributes to explaining human behavior. In- 
deed, such a view may have within it a greater potential 
stifling research than for stimulating it. Taking the 
middle ground may be the civilized thing for educated 
men to do, but it may yield — as multicausal “models” 
most often do — great clouds of circular reasoning and 
a morass of interwoven relationships ultimately im- 



penetrable by even the most wise and inquiring minds 
among us. 

Methodological Considerations 

Is there a way out of the nature-nurture dilemma 
other than by route of an intellectually mollifying but 
otherwise useless detente? Is it possible to generate 
the facts necessary to resolve the issue formed by two 
compelling explanations of human behavior? 

Perhaps, but for those who seek to explore the 
contribution of heredity to poverty the task is not 
an easy one. For one thing ethical considerations pro- 
hibit the kind of rigorously controlled genetic experi- 
mentation with human subjects that is carried out in 
laboratories with plants and animals (Crow, 1970). 
For another gcnctical studies arc by their very design 
longitudinal, often intergenerational. To control 
properly an experiment from the beginning to end 
even if ethically approvable — would require the pa- 
tience of Job and perhaps 25 or 30 years out of one 
man’s career. 

Studies of shorter duration could at best yield only 
partial results. For example, short term studies have 
been carried out to determine whether certain geneti- 
cally determined traits have been transmitted from 
parents to newborn infants; yet, unless such children 
were followed to adulthood, one could not be certain 
that heredity made any difference in their development 
and ultimate achievement (Udry, et al, 1970). 

To shortcut the ponderous time requirement while 
still meeting ethical dictates a variety of research de- 
signs have been adopted and carried out by genetic 
researchers which seek to trace historically personal 
genetic heritage rather than assess its transmission and 
consequences on future generations. 

The most common designs of this sort are 

1) Consanguinity Studies — ranging from the 
older geneological studies to the newer tech- 
niques of taking family medical histories. 

2) Twin Studies — studies which seek to com- 
pare sets and groups of identical (MZ) and/ 
or fraternal (DZ) twins usually of the same 
sex (see: Fuller and Thompson, 1960). 

Consanguinity studies are open to a variety of 
methodological objections which generally focus upon 
the questionable validity of data gathered through 
records or the recall of subjects. Earlier geneological 
studies, such as that of the Kallikak family, are now 
held in disrepute primarily because of the virtual 
impossibility of verifying the actual behavior of family 
members dating back to Revolutionary times. To a 
lesser degree, family medical histories are open to 
similar objections, namely, that longitudinal medical 
histories arc rarely complete enough to make a valid 
case. However, more comprehensive medical care, 
better diagnostic techniques, and better record keep- 
ing, will no doubt enhance the effectiveness of this 
approach in the years ahead (Schccrcnbcrgcr, 1965). 

Twin studies differ in that behavior and other traits 



arc most often measured over periods of time in ad- 
dition to the gathering of developmental histories. 
Studies of identical twins at the very least are capable 
of controlling for two factors which could influence 
environmental experience and its effects on develop- 
ment, namely, birth order and age (Vandenberg, 1970). 
A major assumption in such studies is that since 
identical twins receive the same genetic endowments, 
they will tend to develop and achieve at similar paces 
and levels regardless of differing environmental in- 
fluences, if any. But the extent to which identical twins 
are subjected to similar or different experiences is 
hard to determine, thus confounding any simple evalua- 
tion of outcomes (Moody, 1967). 

Moreover, selection of subjects for such studies is 
not always as simple as it might seem. Vandenberg 
has noted that obstetricians and parents alike often 
make mistakes in identifying types of twins. While 
blood tests will aid in differentiating fraternal from 
identical twins, in 1 case in 10 fraternal twins of the 
same sex will have the same blood factors. Ultimately 
it is possible to make positive identification by skin- 
graft techniques (Vandenburg, 1965, 31). The point 
here, however, is that such facts at least instill some 
doubt about the accuracy of selection in some twin 
studies carried out in the distant past and raise doubts 
about the usefulness of some findings deriving from 
them. 

But that is a minor point. The major point about 
twin studies is that it has been difficult to truly control 
environmental effects which could have contributed to 
similarities or differences noted in twin behavior. The 
best test of hereditability, as Crow has noted, would 
be by assessing a large number of half sibs reared in 
randomized environments, an experimental design pat- 
terned after that commonly used by livestock breeders 
(Crow, 1970, 157). 

Clearly, such a design would carry us well beyond 
the boundaries of proper ethical conduct. Given this, 
others have suggested large-scale studies of children 
placed with voluntary adoptive parents (Shockley, 
1970). Properly carried out, a child with a known 
biological inheritance could be placed in a pre-evaluated 
social environment and the outcome assessed over time. 

Studies of this sort have been launched in recent 
years, and they clearly are a methodological advance 
toward more precise measurements of environment and 
genetic contributions to human behavior (for a major 
example, see: Wender, 1969). In the Wender study, 
offspring of schizophrenic parents raised in “normal” 
adoptive homes were followed to determine whether 
they developed schizophrenic symptoms at better than 
chance levels. There is some proof that they did. Studies 
arc now under way to test whether schizophrenia can 
also be environmentally induced. In these studies, 
children of “normal” parents raised by schizophrenic 
adoptive parents are being followed (Wender, 1969, 
457). The results of these studies have not yet been 
reported out, but they serve as examples of improve- 
ments currently under way in measuring the differential 
inputs of heredity and environment. 
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All of these studies still require inferential leaps 
since, obviously, the direct links between genes and 
behavior are not observed. A variety of studies seeking 
to establish links between single genes and specific 
behaviors have been carried out in laboratory experi- 
ments with animals. These single gene experiments 
have been described by one critic as trivial because 
the findings have not been capable of transfer in ways 
which would deepen our understanding of higher 
psychological behavior (Thicsscn, 1971). 

Thiessen has countered this view by citing recent 
work with several strains of laboratory mice relating 
to conditioning shock avoidance by the onset of a 
light as a conditioning stimulus. One strain of mice 
never responded above chance levels and was thus 
determined cognitively deficient. Further analysis re- 
vealed, however that this strain experiences retinal de- 
generation; hence, the mice probably could not see 
the light which precedes onset of shock. He concludes 
that the research is instructive relative to child diagnosis 
and training at least. The findings should warn against 
premature “neurologizing” by diagnosticians and too 
early dismissal of some children as untrainable because 
tests suggest cognitive inadequacies (Thiessen, 1971). 

But whether single gene experiments are trivial or 
transferable docs not seem overly important given 
the central value of intelligence in the heredity-poverty 
equation and the current belief that human intelligence 
is more likely to be polygenetically determined than 
by a single gene. If human intelligence proves to be 
polygenetically determined, the transferability of find- 
ings from single gene experiments would clearly be 
more difficult to carry off. At the same time, the 
genetic influence on behavior through intelligence — 
or more broadly mental functioning — would be more 
difficult to trace, assess, and validate. Hence, as 
theorists move toward a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the role of heredity in human mental per- 
formance, they find themselves more restricted than 
ever in proving their case by existing technological 
inadequacies and ethical constraints. 

The Nature of the Evidence: Dees Heredity Lead 
to Poverty through Mental Ability? 

Heredity and Intelligence 

In the literature concerned with hereditary effects 
on human behavior, heavy investment has been lodged 
in evaluating the impact of biological endowments on 
mental performance. Socio-economic failure is reasoned 
— openly or otherwise — to stem primarily from de- 
ficiency, incompetence, deviancy, or some combina- 
tion of these mental aberrations. 

Investigators vary in their estimates of the extent 
to which human intelligence is genetically governed. 
The lower end of the range is represented by those 
who estimate that SO to 60 percent of intelligence 
is inherited (Vandenbcrg, 1968; Bajcma, 1963). At 
the upper end Jensen insists the percentage may be as 
high as 70 to 80 percent (Jensen, 1970). With typical 
precision, Shockley estimates 75 percent of intelligence 



is inherited, 21 percent is shaped by environment, and 
4 percent is the consequence of accidental factors 
(Shockley, 1970). 

The Modifiability of Intelligence 

Such estimates do not go unchallenged. Indeed, 
Pearl insists that human intelligence may not be meas- 
urable at all, at least in terms of the type of culturally 
biased instruments he suggests are used by Jensen 
and others in their research (Pearl, 1970). Vanden- 
berg, on the other hand, claims that he has developed 
unbiased tests of intelligence at least in the areas 
of performance related to numerical and verbal skills, 
word fluency, and spacial perception (Vandenbcrg, 
1965, 34-35). 

More specifically, Deutsch and Brown, among 
others, claim to have shown that intelligence levels 
among “culturally deprived young children” can 
be modified substantially by the introduction of cul- 
turally enriching learning experiences (Deutsch and 
Brown, 1964). Others have suggested that gains among 
young children can also be induced by improving 
mothering techniques (Birren and Hess, 1968). 

Jensen responds to this line of reasoning by flatly 
stating that hereditary evidence is irrefutable: 

The evidence for the major role of hereditary 
factors in determining individual differences in 
mental ability is now so consistent and conclusive 
that it should require little further explication. 
(Jensen, 1970, 122) 

Further, he suggests that the presumed modifia- 
bility of intelligence through education derives from 
naive optimism, not hard fact. At most, 

... the environment may influence intelligence 
in much the same fashion that nutrition affects 
stature. Beyond the minimum requirements of the 
essential vitamins, minerals, and proteins, further 
amounts of these elements or wide variations in 
diet factors then become all-important in determin- 
ing people’s heights. (Ibid., 124) 

McCall has recently reported on a piece of well 
controlled research with white middle class subjects 
which may help resolve some of the controversy sur- 
rounding the issue of intelligence modifiability. He 
notes that many of the previously cited conclusions arc 
drawn from correlational analyses performed on 
single-age level genetically related individuals (R. B. 
McCall, 1970, 644. For similar commentary, sec: 
Burt, 1966). He suggests that such studies do demon- 
strate the hereditability of a general IQ level, but that 
they do not demonstrate the hereditability of IQ 
changes over age. 

To test this latter point, McCall compared the 
similarity of patterns of IQ change over age among 
siblings and parent-child combinations with patterns 
observed for unrelated subjects matched for year of 
birth and parental education levels. Amount of IQ 
change was determined by subtracting the established 
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general IQ level from IQ levels attained over subsequent 
periods. Data were available on the general IQ’s of 
parents in the form of test results accumulated on them 
periodically between the ages of 3 and 12 years during 
their childhoods. Similar tests (mostly Binct assess- 
ments) were administered to children of these parents 
every 6 months between the ages of 3 to 6 years, and 
every year thereafter to age 12. 

The sample consisted of 18 male pairs of sibs, 28 
females sib pairs, and 54 male-female pairs of chil- 
dren. Parent-child matchings were constructed as fol- 
lows: 13 father-son, 11 mother-daughter, and 11 
crossed sex, pair comparisons. The control group was 
constructed by creating similar numbers of pairings 
of unrelated children and parent-child couplets. 

McCall’s longitudinal comparisons of IQ’s produced 
the following: 

Correlations for parent-child IQ levels were lower 
than usually found (median r = .29 for 11 compari- 
sons compared to usual r of about .50). This lower 
correlation may well result because IQ comparisons 
were between children and the IQ’s of their parents 
when they were the same age as their children were 
at the time of the study (i.c., parent IQ at age 3 and 
child IQ at age 3). 

Higher correlations so often found and used to 
support the hereditary argument may therefore be 
spurious because they reflect the relationship be- 
tween child IQ and parent IQ contemporaneously (for 
example, child IQ at age 3, parent IQ at age 30). 
These latter correlations may well reflect a much 
higher dosage of environmental influence than was 
previously suspected while McCall’s equivalent age 
comparisons may be a more accurate estimate of 
hereditary influence on IQ. 

Other findings also reflect the substantial influence 
of environment. For example, parent-child correlations 
were lower at every age comparison step than those 
for paired siblings, and parent-child correlations for 
IQ change (extracting initial general IQ score) did 
not differ significantly over age changes from those 
observed for parent-unrelated child comparisons (Mc- 
Call, 1970, 46). 

McCall concludes from this that 

. . . genetic heritage of middle-class normal chil- 
dren partially governs the general segment of the 
total IQ dimension, [but] . . . other factors . . . 
determine meaningful fluctuations in mental per- 
formance over age within that general range. (Mc- 
Call, 1970, 647) 

Of course, such findings do not conclusively re- 
solve the issue of intelligence modifiability. This 
is so principally because those who argue heredity 
as the dominant contributor to intelligence arc 
most concerned with how it differentially operates 
between ' te races and between classes of in- 
dividuals grouped according to IQ level. In other 
words, those who believe that heredity heavily in- 
fluences the performance of minority races and who 
believe that persons of low IQ arc the chief perpe- 



trators of poverty because they beget low IQ children, 
might find that results which show the white middle- 
class to be adaptable quite compatible with their other 
views. Further investigation is necessary then, on the 
relationships between heredity and mental deficiency, 
and race and IQ. 

Heredity and Mental Deficiency 

There may or may not be useful technical dif- 
ferences in the definitions of the terms mental de- 
ficiency and mental retardation. In any case, both mean 
mental inadequacy — insufficient intelligence to function 
at levels considered normal. It is toward this grouping 
of individuals that geneticists have focused consider- 
able attention and have built many models of genetic 
transmission. They arc often pointed to with concern 
because they arc feared to be a primary source of 
poverty and its intcrgcnerational perpetration. 

Indeed, the mentally retarded constitute a consider- 
able group, 6 million by one recent informed estimate 
(The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation 
MR, ’69 1967, 1), of which about 1.25 million are 
children (Ibid., 18). Importantly, the highest concen- 
tration of mentally retarded persons in the continental 
U. S. resides in the Southeast — an estimated 303,500. 
The Southeast also has the unenviable distinction of 
providing special education for fewer of its retarded 
citizens than any other section of the country. Over 
70 percent arc neglected in this regard (Ibid.). 

The size of this group is a source of concern to 
those worried about the transmission of sub normal 
intelligence to the next generation. Yet, only a small 
percentage of persons labeled mentally retarded ap- 
pear to be so because of genetic inheritance. Scheercn- 
berger estimates that approximately 15 percent of re- 
tardation can be attributed to hereditary factors. 
(Scheerenberger, 1965, 463). Indeed, in recalling 
studies done on retardates during this century, Scheeren- 
berger suggests that the percentage of retardation at- 
tributed to genetic factors has gradually declined to 
the present 15 percent level, as illustrated in Table 4-1 : 

TABLE 4-1 

Trends in Estimated Percentage of Retardation 
Attributed to Hereditary Factors 



Estimated Percentage of 



Investigator 


Year 


Hereditary Retardation 


Goddard 


1914 


77.0 


Hollingsworth 


1920 


90.0 


Wallin 


1922 


62.9 


Trcdgold 


1929 


80.0 


Rosanoff, et al. 


1937 


50.0 


Yannet 


1945 


44.6 


Source: R. C. Scheerenberger, “Genetic Aspects of Mental 
Retardation,” Mental Retardation Abstrates, II 
(October-Dcccmbcr 1965), 463. 
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Skeptics, of course, might dismiss such trends as 
merely reflecting shifts in the biases of investigators 
toward environmental explanations in recent decades." 1 

Somewhat better evidence is to be found in the 
few available longitudinal studies of mental retardates. 
The now well-known work of Skells, Dye, and Skodak, 
with institutionalized retardates in Iowa in the late 30’s 
is to the point. Initially the researchers experimented 
with 13 children tested in the imbecile range by in- 
troducing them to the friendship and care of women 
inmates in a nearby mental institution. By their own 
accounts, the intellectual capacities of most children 
increased remarkably (Skells, et al., 1938). 

Twenty-five years later, two of these same re- 
searchers followed up on these 13 children. They 
found that those who married had produced 28 off- 
spring. When they tested these children, they found 
they averaged 104 on IQ tests, the range being 85 to 
125. All 13 of the original subjects were either self 
supportive or married to a self supporting individual. 

A second follow-up study was then undertaken 
using as a sample 100 children, comparing the longi- 
tudinal outcomes for those who remained in institu- 
tions to adulthood to outcomes for those who were 
adopted. Of those who remained in institutions 
(N=12) one had died in an institution, 4 were still 
institutionalized, only 2 ever married, and one was 
currently divorced, 1 was employed in an institution, 
and 6 held unskilled jobs. 

These 12 children had spent an aggregate of 273 
years in institutions at a cost of $138,000 in public 
funds. In contrast, the adopted children generally rose 
to self supportive statuses and during the year of 
1963 alone, contributed federal income taxes from 
employment ranging from $38.00 to $848.00 (Asbcll, 
1967). 

In another large-scale longitudinal study, Bailer, 
et al., followed up on three groups of persons who 
had been initially tested for intelligence during the 
30's". Three groups were identified: the “low group” 
having IQ’s below 70, the “middle group” having IQ’s 
between 70 and 80, and the “high group” having aver- 
age ability. All subjects were 21 years of age at 
initial point of testing. At follow-up 30 years later, 
50 percent of the low group, 72 percent of the middle 
group, and 60 percent of the higher group, now 
in their mid-fifties were located. 

The findings indicated all three groups did quite 
well. For example, only 9 of the original 205 persons 
in the lowest groups were institutionalized at follow- 
up. Vocationally, 67 percent of the low group were 
self supporting and about 80 percent were usually 
employed with half of that number having held the 
same job for several years. In contrast, only 16 per- 



*A counter argument would be that the evidence for 
hereditary causation of mental retardation is only sound for 
those falling below IQ 45. If restricted to this group, the 
evidence is clear on hereditary causes. See: Fuller and 
Thompson, 1960, 306. 



cent were in need of some outside financial aid. Al- 
most the entire number of the two higher groups was 
found to be self supporting. 

While the lowest group did not fare as well, the 
authors attributed the lower success rate (67 per- 
cent vs. nearly 100 percent) to early childhood up- 
bringing. Examination of their ease histories indicated 
that the lower group suffered markedly more — and 
more intense — disadvantages ranging from overly au- 
thoritarian to very indifferent parental investments, 
lack of attention to personal health, lack of instruc- 
tion in personal appearance, and so on. 

Further examination of the successful people in 
the low group produced the following features. Suc- 
cessful males were found to have 

1. acquired a skill early and worked at it con- 
tinuously thereafter, 

2. found a job with a large paternal company 
rather than holding a series of jobs, 

3. stayed in one community rather than drifting 
around. 

Successful females in the low group were charac- 
terized by 

1. having learned principles of good grooming 
and health care early, 

2. having married well, 

3. having worked steadily. 

In contrast, unsuccessful females in particular were 
found to have developed habits of dependence and 
attachment to their mothers and home early in life 
(Bailer, et al., 1967). 

Finally, assumptions about stereotypic personality 
traits and vocational skills among mental retardates 
may be as far off the mark as assumptions about in- 
herent limits on their ability to achieve self improve- 
ment over the life span. In a recent study of vocational 
abilities among mental retardates having “borderline” 
retardation (IQ’s above 55) it was found that such 
abilities are exhibited by retardates in the same range 
of variability as found among “normals” (Lofquist and 
Davis, 1970, 93). The researchers concluded that 
such a wide range of potentials demands the modifica- 
tion of most existing vocational programs for mental 
retardates well beyond the types of training now being 
provided. 

Taken together, these findings provide little sup- 
port for the notion that the futures of the great bulk 
of mental retardates arc generally dictated by genetic 
limitations. At the same time, it is not possible to say 
that the available longitudinal studies fully refute the 
genetic argument because a legitimate point can bo 
made that IQ tests may neither be sensitive enough nor 
comprehensive enough to have adequately classified 
the individuals studied according to their intelligence 
levels. Favorable results might derive from failure to 
detect average or better mental abilities among those 
considered retarded. 
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Race and Intelligence 

Race, or more commonly, skin color, is an inherited 
characteristic. Because this is so, it is tempting to 
researchers to compare the performance of various 
races to “determine” hereditary differences (Pearl, 
1970, 349). Since a great many blacks are poor and 
intelligence is held central to socio-economic success, 
the question boils down to whether intelligence levels 
among blacks are lower than those for whites. If so, 
the argument goes, poverty is largely explainable ac- 
cording to racially differentiated genetic endowments. 
It is even possible to argue, as Darlington has, that 
racial distinctions arc preserved genetically as part of 
the process of natural selection. In other words, the 
races mate among themselves largely as the consequent 
of instinctual preference rather than because of social 
constraints. Hence, the differences between the races 
will continue (Darlington, 1970). 

Jensen has utilized the findings from some of his 
research to suggest there may be differences in intelli- 
gence between the races traceable to genetic sources 
(Jensen, 1968). Shockley, utilizing data drawn from a 
variety of sources ranging from “Who’s Who” profiles to 
crime rates concludes that on the average whites cur- 
rently surpass blacks by the equivalent of 18 IQ points. 
In another piece of work, the same author compared 
Armed Forces mental test scores for blacks and whites 
in 1966 with similar results from tests given some SO 
years earlier. He discovered that only 7 percent of the 
blacks tested exceeded the white median score in 1966 
whereas 13 percent of all blacks exceeded the white 
median SO years ago. He calculated from these figures 
that black intelligence has declined by about S IQ points 
over the half century (Shockley, 1970, 142 ff.). 

Such a decline, if true, could only be attributed to 
inferior gene transmission among blacks if blacks 
were indeed a pure genetic strain and if they continued 
to mate almost wholly among themselves. Contrary 
to Darlington’s view and the above assumption which 
underlies the interpretation of Shockley’s findings, it 
now seems pretty well established that the process 
of racial mixing in the U. S. over the 300 years since 
black stock was first introduced has been quite sub- 
stantial. Current estimates arc that about 30 percent of 
the genetic heritage of American blacks stems from the 
input of white males mating with black females over the 
centuries (Emery, 1968, 159; B. Glass, 42). Is it 
possible that the noted decline in black intelligence 
is traceable to the white contribution made to their 
genetic heritage? 

On the other side of the fence, the point is raised 
that any detectable relationship between IQ and race 
is primarily the outcome of differential environmental 
treatment accorded the races. Hence, as Duncan pro- 
tests, it is race that is inherited and IQ and poverty arc 
simply the results of how one is treated depending 
on the skin color he carries into this world (Duncan, 
1969). Conclusions of the same order were promulgated 
in the 50’s following a flurry of comparative studies 
of the IQ’s of infant and pre-school aged black and 



white children. These studies commonly showed no 
meaningful differences between the races, thus pointing 
up the role of environment in producing differences 
in later age groups (Pasamanick, 1946; Gilliland, 1951 ; 
Knoblock and Pasamanick, 1953). 

However, interpretations of the comparative results 
of IQ testing controlling for race vary widely. Garrett, 
in writing the foreword to Shuey’s comprehensive 
compilation of several decades of research on the com- 
parative IQ’s of the races concludes that the evidence 
clearly points to a genetic base for the differences in 
intelligence levels which have consistently been de- 
tected: 

Dr. Shuey finds that at each age level and under 
a variety of conditions, Negroes regularly score 
below whites. There is, to be sure, an overlapping 
of 10-15 percent which means some Negroes 
achieve high scores. But the mean differences per- 
sists and arc statistically significant. We arc forced 
to conclude that the regularity and consistency of 
these results strongly suggest a genetic basis for 
the differences. (Garret in Shuey, 1966, viii) 

Shuey herself concluded that the consistences in the 
findings “inevitably point to the presence of native 
differences between Negroes and Whites as determined 
by intelligence tests” (Shuey, 1966, 521). 

Kennedy has pointed out that even Shuey’s first 
edition review of 288 works (170 original investiga- 
tions) fails to show significant IQ differences between 
the races among pre-school aged children (Kennedy, 
1965, 18 ff.). Consistent differences are only disclosed 
for older age groups. 

Responding to some of the implications of Shuey’s 
conclusions, Kennedy proceeded to do a follow-up study 
of one fifth of a random sample of 1800 black children 
residing in the Southeast* whom he originally tested 
for IQ in 1960. This study, done in 1968, tested the 
IQ’s of 312 (of 360 children drawn for the one fifth 
sub sample) children, applying to Stanford-Binct L-M 
instrument. 

He found that mean IQ differed little: 78.9 in 1960 
and 79.2 in 1965. Importantly, the standard devia- 
tion had increased from 12.6 to 14.3, and a noticeable 
IQ drop associated with chronological age continued 
to occur (Ibid., 1965, 165 ff.). These latter two facts 
Kennedy takes as confirmation that IQ is modifiable 
over time. It is also important to note that no student 
in the study had up to that time been placed in an 
integrated school; therefore, school environment in- 
fluences could be assumed to have undergone no major 
change over the 5-ycar period which might conceivably 
have affected outcomes (Ibid., 6). 

For our purposes, it is noteworthy that Kennedy 
found no major differences in the findings controlling 



'"Southeast here represents 5 states: Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and Tennessee. The original sample 
was also weighted to obtain rural, urban, and metropolitan 
representation and stratified to afford equal numbers con- 
trolling for sex and grades 1 through 6. 
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for rural, urban and metropolitan residence, although 
decreases in IQ associated with chronological age were 
more apparent for metropolitan children than for those 
residing in less populated areas (Ibid., 166). To 
Kennedy, the most important finding was that there 
was no clear drop in IQ for the children in the study 
5 years after initial testing. The noted association 
between IQ and chronological age is asserted to be the 
consequence of sample artifacts: children who were low 
in 1960 remained so in 1965 lending the impression 
when data were aggregated that IQ had declined. How- 
ever, more refined analysis revealed rather stable IQ’s 
over this period (Ibid., 1965, 168). 

Kennedy also took to task the instruments com- 
monly used to test intelligence and how they may 
themselves affect the differences in results obtained 
between the races. Noting that the revised Stanford- 
Binet had been “normed” without inclusion of a 
single minority group member in the normative sample 
(Ibid., 1965, 1 ff.) , he suggests that the black’s “cul- 
tural deficit’’ in the Southeast may well yield low scores 
which do not reflect inate inadequacies. Indeed, he 
suspects that a considerable portion of the IQ dif- 
ferences found is the consequences of cultured biases 
in such tests. Hence, it may well be, in Kennedy’s 
words, that “a Negro child, who in spite of facing a 
cultural deficit scored an IQ of 100, must indeed be a 
superior — not average child’’ (Ibid., 2). 

He concludes on the basis of findings in several 
unpublished small studies done in the Southeast, that 
the IQ of 80 commonly recorded by black children 
actually reflects normal IQ, and, above that level, in- 
telligt p.ee approaches superior levels. Hence, roughly 
a 20-point IQ difference should be taken into account 
and adjusted in evaluating true intelligence levels 
when comparing between the races (Ibid., 1965, 3 ff.). 

Another rather unique study of the relationship 
between race and IQ has reached conclusions similar 
to those of Kennedy precisely because significant dif- 
ferences were found in the IQ’s of comparative groups 
of 4-years-olds when tested by the abbreviated 
Stanford-Binet, 

Willcrman, el al, gleaned 186 live births resulting 
from interracial marriages from records of 42,000 
live births in twelve institutions located nationally 
during a set period of time. Follow-up is to proceed 
until each child’s eighth birthday; however, as of the 
time of initial testing only 88 children had reached 4 
years of age. 

Test results indicated that children having white 
mothers had significantly higher IQ scores than 
children having black mothers. The conclusion, there- 
fore, was that the mother as primary socializing 
agent had profound impact on the shaping of the 
child’s pre-school intelligence level. Hence, socialization 
rather than genetics is the basic influence on child 
intelligence (Willcrman, et al., 1970). One primary 
limitation in this study which undercuts the strength 
of such conclusions is that no data was available on 
parental IQ, the assumption being parental IQ’s were 
roughly equivalent. 



There is no way to conclude definitely on this 
issue, no matter how central it is to the thesis that 
heredity produces poverty. Studies on both sides seem 
to have been shamelessly employed by their authors 
to support their biases, and even if they had not, the 
fact that most depended upon instruments which 
measure IQ — given the objections to these instruments 
previously raised — yields doubts about the overall va- 
lidity of the data cited throughout the sections. 

Heredity and Menial Illness / Criminality 

Another way that heredity can be reasoned to 
increase poverty is through its effect on mental com- 
petence or the ability or inability to mentally man- 
age one’s own life within the broad limits society 
sets for acceptable socio-economic behavior. As pre- 
viously noted, inability to manage in these terms is 
not necessarily synonymous with inadequate general 
intelligence. 

Can mental illness and/or criminal behavior — two 
contributing factors to poverty — be traced to hereditary 
sources? As with almost everything else, the answer 
seems to depend upon which set of results one finds 
consonant with his own views. 

Following from a recent review of the research 
literature, Roman and Trice have concluded that the 
evidence is not profound in support of the role heredity 
plays in inducing mental illness. They suggest that 
essentially two types of research designs have been 
implemented which cither imply or claim to test the 
effect of hereditary factors (Roman and Trice, 1967). 

One type of design attempts to measure the dif- 
ference in the rate and persistence of mental illness 
in various geographic areas grouped according to the 
general socio-economic level of each area. Genetic 
factors arc drawn in by implication when the authors 
of such studies attempt to explain differential rates by 
the concept of social drift. The second type of design 
openly claims to test genetic factors by assessing the 
rate of transmission of mental illness between parents 
and their children or measuring the degree of con- 
cordance in manifest mental illness among sibs, most 
often identical twins. For the sake of convenience, these 
studies can be referred to as family studies as dis- 
tinguished from geographic studies. 

Data from six major geographic studies were 
analyzed by Roman and Trice, all of which sought 
in one way or another to interpret their findings in 
accord with the notion of social drift. In several studies 
which followed up on what happened to clinic or 
discharged mental hospital patients, it was found that 
a disproportionate number of such persons came to 
reside in low socio-economic locations in urban areas. 
This was found to occur regardless of the previous oc- 
cupational level of the patient or the socio-economic 
level achieved by his parents. Since such persons ap- 
parently sought out such environments, and since they 
continued to show signs of mental illness even though 
the duration of their residence was not long enough 
to logically attribute such behavior to environmental 
influences, the conclusion often reached was simply that 
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the mentally ill were drawn to reduced socio-economic 
conditions by personal incapacities. 

Roman and Trice point out three methodological 
inadequacies in all these studies which cast doubt on 
the validity of such conclusions: 

1 ) In all the studies, subjects were either clinic 
patients, former mental hospital patients, or both. 
Hence, they already had exhibited signs of mental 
disorder at the point the study was undertaken, and 
it is not possible in such a ease to clearly trace 
causation on follow-up. Moreover, such samples 
clearly differ from “normal” populations making 
such findings less than gereralizablc. 

2) Also, an assumption is made that simply be- 
cause a person comes to reside in a low rated 
socio-economic area, he too is doing badly. There 
is no evidence to support the notion that all 
people in such areas are cither poor or otherwise 
distinguishable from the population at large. 

3) Finally the difficulty in ranking persons or their 
parents by occupational status in order to trace 
their socio-economic mobility is well-known, mak- 
ing the drift explanation, which is based on such 
mechanics, tenuous (Roman and Trice, Ibid. ). 

In short, inferences about the impact of personal 
inadequacies on poverty status derived from observa- 
tions of the relationship between rates of mental illness 
and socio-economic area of residence arc open to 
serious questions. 

In the matter of family studies, it remains a wide 
open question whether mental illness in children is 
conveyed environmentally or transmitted genetically. 
While there seems to be general agreement that a 
bcttcr-than-accidcntal frequency of disturbed children 
is found to be raised by disturbed parents (Rice, 
et al., 1971), it cannot be stated generally, or in 
specific classes of mental illness, that causation is at- 
tributable to either genetics or environment (Wender, 
1969). Indeed, that bastion of behavior genetics re- 
search methodology, the identical twin approach, has 
been seriously challenged in a series of researches in 
recent years. These studies have consistently found 
lower concordance rates among identical twins — some 
approaching zero— than reported in earlier research 
(Kringlcr, 1964; Kringler, 1966; Tienari, 1964). One 
researcher has hinted that past methodological inade- 



quacies may have accounted for high concordance 
rates (i.c., if one twin exhibits mental illness, the other 
will also). His own research has led him to conclude 
that “the more accurate and careful the samplings, 
the lower the concordance figures” (Kringlcr, 1966, 
184). 

On the other side of the fence, genetic researchers 
seem just as sure of their position. Roglcn, in his 
review, concludes that present evidence is more favor- 
able to the interpretation that schizophrenia produces 
family disorganization than the reverse (Rosenthal and 
Kety, 1968). Wender’s as yet incomplete studies of 
children raised by adoptive parents illustrates the kind 
of evidence currently utilized in support of this point. 
As shown in Table 4-2, Wender has found what he 
considers better than chance rates of appearance of 
schizoid symptoms in adopted children who had schizo- 
phrenic natural parents, comparing to adopted children 
of “normal” parentage. 

Nine percent of the children of schizophrenic parents 
manifest schizophrenia even when reared in adopted 
settings, and 30 percent overall exhibit some symptoms 
compared to 6 percent in the sample of adopted chil- 
dren having non-schizophrenic natural parents. Wender 
concludes cautiously, that the results at least show that 
some forms of schizophrenia arc genetically trans- 
mitted by some schizophrenic parents (Wender, 1969, 
499). 

Perhaps as good a summary as any of the early 
research evidence on the relationship between heredity 
and mental illness is to be found in Fuller and Thomp- 
son (1960). They have summarized the evidence for 
the two major forms of psychosis, schizophrenia and 
manic-depression, according to the two major types of 
studies undertaken, family history and twin analyses. 

The results on schizophrenia, as the authors find 
them, are reported in Tables 4-3 and 4-4. 

These data present the rates of expectancy through- 
out the family tree. Of note is the estimate that over 
two thirds of all children having two schizophrenic 
parents arc expected to fall prey to similar mental 
illness. 

The findings on schizophrenia drawn from a variety 
of twins studies arc reported in Table 4-4. 

The results of studies with identical twins, in 
particular, are quite consistent; and taken together, 
these data are often used as the backbone of the 



TABLE 4-2 

Adopted Children Exhibiting Schizoid 
Symptoms, by Diagnosis of Natural Parents 

Type of Child Symptom 

Parent Diagnosis Schitophrenic Borderline Other Total N 

Schizophrenic 8 (9 %) 18 (21%) 60 86 

Non-Schizophrcnic 0 6 (6%) 91 97 



Source: Paul H. Wender, “The Role of Genetics In the Etiology of the Schizophrenias,” American Journal oj 

Orthopsychiatry, XXXIX (April 3, 1969). 
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disorders may — at least in some cases — be traced to 
genetic sources. 

Finally, Fuller and Thompson provide an important 
service in summarizing a variety of twin studies which 
have attempted to assess the link between heredity and 
criminality. Such a link has often been asserted and 
just as often dismissed as nonsense during the last 
century or so. The cumulative evidence, while hardly 
definitive, presents the interesting fact that as genetic 
differences increase between sets of twins (from iden- 
tical to fraternal like sex, to fraternal unlike sex) so 
do discordance rates, as shown in Table 4-6. 

The relationship between IQ and criminality has 
also been assessed, controlling for race, in Shucy’s 
recent work. In regard to delinquency, Shucy’s analysis 
of 28 studies reveals that the average IQ of 3480 blacks 
in 22 researches was 74.44, that in IS studies of com- 
parable whites, 80.64. The average IQ of white de- 
linquents was also pegged at about 20.0 points below 
that of white non-delinquents (Shuey, 1966, 432-33). 

Her summarization of various studies of black and 
white criminals shows similar results. Aggregating the 
results discloses that the average IQ of 1670 black 
criminals was 81.26, that of 2407 comparable whites 
91.84. Hence, black IQ was consistently shown to be 
lower than white IQ among delinquents and criminals, 
and, generally, the average IQ of the criminal and 
delinquent was shown to be clearly below that of the 
average non criminal and non delinquent (Ibid., 451). 

Noting the common assertions of a link between 
IQ and heredity it is but a short jump from such 
findings to a conclusion that deviant behavior of the 
delinquent and criminal varieties, stems in part from 
hereditary sources. 

But the evidence is hardly unequivocal. Fuller and 
Thompson express reservations about the extent to 
which mental illness and deviant behavior arc trans- 
mitted genetically in noting that if this were perfectly 
so, then it would be expected that 100 percent of all 

TABLE 4-4 



Expectancy Rates in MZ and DZ 
Cotwins of Schizophrenics 





N 


DZ (Fraternal) 

% Expectancy 


N 


MZ (Identical) 

% Expectancy 


Lupcnbcrgcr 
(1928, 1930) 


60* 


3.3 


21 


66.6 


Rosnnoff et al. 
(1934) 


101 


14.9 


41 


68.3 


Essen-Mollcr 

(1941) 


24 


16.7 


7 


71.4 


Slater 

(1951) 


115 


14.0 


41 


76.0 


Kallman 

(1938-1953) 


685 


14.0 


286 


86.2 



"Includes 23 cases of twins whose zygosity was definitely determined. 
Source: Fuller and Thompson, I960, 276, Table 9-3. 



TABLE 4-3 



Expectancy of Schizophrenia in 
Relations of Proband Cases* 



Relationship 

to 

Proband 


Percent 

Expectancy 


Stcp-Sibs 


1.8 


Half-Sibs 


7.0- 7.6** 


Full Sibs 


11.5-14.3 


Children 




One parent affected 


16.4 


both parents affected 


68.1 


Parents 


9.3-10.3 


Grandparents 


3.9 


Grandchildren 


4.3 


Nephews and Nieces 


3.9 



"The term prohatul represents the technique or random 
case selection from a population having known psychiatric 
impairment. 

** Ranges arc shown where different studies produced dif- 
ferent rates. All findings summarize H. Knllman's work in 
1942 and 1946. 

Source: J. L. Fuller and W. R. Thompson, Behavior Genetic*. 
I960, 274, Table 9-1. 

genetic argument for the transmission of at least cer- 
tain types of schizophrenia. 

Fuller and Thompson also present data summariz- 
ing much of the earlier research on the genetic trans- 
mission of manic depression, drawn from both family 
and twin studies, as shown in Table 4-5. 

High expectancy rates arc again consistently notice- 
able in the data on identical twins. Taken together, 
these data lend the impression that a variety of mental 
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TABLE 4-5 



Expectancy Rates for Manic-Depression 
Among Relatives and Cotwins of Probands 
(in percents) 



Relatives of Manic-Depressive Probands 





General 








DZ 


MZ 


Investigator 


Population 


Parents 


Children 


SIN 


Cotwins 


Cotwins 


Lupenberger 


0.4 


10.6— 


30.6— 


12.7 




75.0 


( 1927-36) 




24.4 


38.7 








Banze 

(1929) 




11.8 




18.1 






Shulz, Rudin 


0.4 


15.7 




13.3 






(1931-51) 








29.1 






Slater 


0.50.8 


10.2 — 


12.8 


11.7 


23.3 


66.7 


(1938-51) 




15.5 


22.2 








Tomasson 

(1941) 




2.0 




7.1 






Stromgren 

(1948) 


0.2-0.4 


7.0 




4.0 






Sjorgren 

(1948) 


0.60.8 


7.4 




4.1 






Pollack, 
ct al. (1939) 




3.7 




4.2 






Kallman 

(1950) 




23.4 




23.0 


23.6 


92.6 


Rosanoff, 
et al. (1935) 








1.5 


16.4 


69.6 


Source: 


Fuller and Thompson, 


1960, 285, 


Table 9-7. 









children of 2 schizophrenic parents, and 25 percent 
of all siblings of schizophrenics would manifest similar 
symptoms (Fuller and Thompson, 1960, 281). The 
probabilities would be the same for the manifestation 
of deviant and criminal behavior. The data reviewed, 
rnd more recent data cited earlier, however, do not 
reflect such rates— either in terms of mental illness 
or criminality. Certainly we arc in no position at this 
point in time to declare that we have isolated the 
hereditary effects on occurrancc of mental illness and/ 
or deviant behavior. On the other hand, the advocate 
of environmental effects rejects these findings at his 
own peril. 

SES and IQ 

Ultimately, it comes down to this: if heredity is a 
major determinant of mental functioning and mental 
functioning is found highly and positively related to 
socio-economic status, then heredity has a substantial 
role to play in the creation and maintenance of poverty. 

More than a few believe that the data presented 
here arc sufficient to make the ease. Jensen, for 
example, suggests: 

Since SES is closely linked to occupational and 

educational levels, the criteria for successful per- 



formance in this realm act as a crude screening 
device for abilities. This fact, along with the possi- 
bilities for social mobility and assortivc mating, 
results in some degree of genetic segregation among 
the social classes. (Jensen, 1970, 126) 

Eckland tempers this generalization a bit by sug- 
gesting that heredity is probably a stronger factor in 
white poverty than black poverty. This conclusion 
follows from the assumption that poverty is less cor- 
related with intellectual ability among blacks than 
whites because blacks arc subjected to opportunity 
barriers more often (Eckland, 1967). This, of course, 
suggests we should be able to find a higher proportion 
of the more intelligent persons among the black poor 
than the white poor. 

If social screening works in these ways, then it 
follows according to some that poverty will be self 
perpetuating. Crow, for example, asserts that we know 
enough about genetics to predict that when two low 
IQ persons mate, they will produce offspring of even 
lesser intelligence, and vice versa (Crow, 1970). 
Vandenberg provides a counter point to this view by 
suggesting that heredity is still primarily the result of 
random factors, that such assertions (of the type made 
by Crow) arc imprecise. He suggests that 
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TABLE 4-6 



Summary of Researches Done on Hereditary 
Factors in the Determination of Crime and Delinquency 



Condition Studied 


Investlaator 

Country 


MZ 

Concordant-Discordant 


DZ 

Like Sex 

Concordant-Discordant 


MZ 

Unlike Sex 

Concordant -Discordant 


Adult Crime 


Lang (1929) 
Germany 


10 


3 


3 


15 


— 


— 


Adult Crime 


Stumpfl (1936) 
Germany 


1? 


7 


7 


12 


2 


26 


Adult Crime 


Kranz 

Germany 


20 


11 


23 


20 


7 


43 


Adult Crime 


Borgstorm (1939) 
Finland 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


8 


Adult Crime 


Rosanoff, et al. 
(1934) U.S.A. 


25 


12 


5 


23 


1 


31 


Juvenile 

Delinquency 


Rosanoff, et al. 
(1934) U.S.A. 


39 


3 


20 


5 


8 


32 


Behavior 

Disorder 


Rosanoff, et al. 
(1934) U.S.A. 


41 


6 


20 


34 


8 


21 


Juvenile 

Personality 

Disorder 


Kranz (1937) 
Germany 


7 


4 


0 


3 


2 


6 


Child 

Maladjustment 


Kent (1949) 
U.S.A. 


7 


0 


4 


2 


2 


1 


Hysteria 


Stumpfl (1937) 
Germany 


3 


6 


0 


9 


— 


— 


Psychopathology 

Neurosis 


Slater (1953) 
England 


2 


6 


4 


25 


1 


13 




TOTALS 


168 


59 


94 


161 


33 


181 


Source: 


Fuller and Thompson, 


I960, 300, 


Table 9-13. 











high ability may be due to a particular constellation 
of genes which can be produced just as often by the 
combination of genes of two low ability parents 
as of high ability parents. (Vandenberg, 1970, 166, 
emphasis mine) 

This statement would seem to come as close as any 
to denying the entire genetic rationale upon which 
predictions of intcrgcncrational transmission of be- 
havior arc predicated. 

But such a comment, even from a person of Van- 
denberg’s stature, would hardly dissuade those who 
believe hereditary contributions to socio-economic 
status to be clearly traceable, nor should it. Udry, 
et al., have recently reported on a rather unique study 
proposing to show that the biologically fit arc also 
the socio-cconomically fit. 

These researchers set out to study whether poverty 
in childhood among American Negro women increases 
the likelihood of a woman’s giving birth to low birth 
weight infants. Data were gathered on 1404 middle 
class black women who had live born babies in the 
District of Columbia between July 1, 1965 and June 
30, 1966. They found that rates of premature birth did 



not differ significantly between mothers of the two 
social classes, nor did they differ significantly con- 
trolling for class status as derived from husband’s 
occupation. 

What they did find, however, was that women 
moving out of the lower class having significantly 
lower prematurity rates than women moving down out 
of the middle class (as measured by whether a woman’s 
husband was of higher or lower occupational classifi- 
cation than that of her father). They concluded that 
“we do not believe that any environmental explanation 
of the genesis of class differences in prematurity rates 
fits our data” (Udry, et al., 1970, 194). 

The explanation they find most plausible, “assumes 
that the basis of selection for mobility is genetically 
related to the probability of prematurity” (Ibid.). 

The implications of these findings arc fascinating 
because insofar as prematurity and low birth rates 
arc linked to subsequent difficulties in child develop- 
ment (see: Clara Johnson, 1971), to that extent sup- 
port is lent to the proposition that factors contributing 
to poverty are transmitted genetically. Further, the 
upward mobility of the more biologically fit, and vice 
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versa, suggested in the Udry data, provides another 
slant on how social classes may become, in Jensen’s 
view, genetically segregated over time. 

There is no way to tell how genetically segregated 
the social classes may be; however, Vandcnbcrg cites 
a study done in Belgium which purports to show that 
high intelligence is more broadly distributed across 
the social classes than would be likely if genetic 
segregation were operating to a high degree. In this 
study 1514 children were tested for intelligence and 
grouped according to where they fit within a 5-part 
breakdown for socio-economic status. 

Findings did show a link between being in the top 
SES group (N=91) and high intelligence, with the 
opposite occurring in the lower two SES groups. How- 
ever, Vandcnbcrg’s evaluation of these data disclosed 
that 85 percent of the top scorers on the IQ test 
actually came from the 4 lower SES groups. He takes 
this as evidence that the lower SES groups contain a 
goodly enough number of high intelligence persons to 
prevent such classes from slipping toward lower in- 
tellectual capacities over time (Vandcnbcrg, 1970). 

It should be noted however, that while only 15 
percent of the top scores came from the top SES 
group, the top SES group represented only 6 percent 
of the total sample (91 of 1514 subjects). Taking this 
into account suggests that high intelligence, at least, 
is over represented in the top SES group. 

The Larger Picture; Ar« We Propagating the Unfit? 

The foregoing has attempted — however inade- 
quately — to summarize what is known or claimed 
about the role of heredity in predisposing individuals 
to a life of inadequate mental functioning and perhaps 
poverty. There is another level of analysis which cen- 
ters around estimating the effects of the interaction 
of social and hereditary factors upon the destinies of 
large sub groups or indeed, whole societies. 

Most concern seems to be expressed over three 
conditions which may have an effect on increasing 
the proportion and/or absolute number of mentally 
inadequate individuals in a collectivity. 

1) Some concern is expressed over the combined 
effect of social and geographical isolation in 
the creation of a gene pool among a sub group 
(tribe, extended family, remote village, etc.) 
through inbreeding capable of transmitting re- 
cessive genes with greater frequency than ex- 
pected in a less isolated population. 

2) A more prominent concern relates to whether 
we arc creating an ever increasing stock of 
mentally inadequate people by maintaining the 
mentally deficient to reproductive ages. 

3) Finally, substantial interest is focused on 
whether or not higher birth rates among the 
lower socio-economic and/or lower IQ groups 
arc leading to a generally less capable — less 
intelligent — population. 

Shot through much of the debate on these con- 



cerns is the thinly veiled Social Darwinist view point 
that social welfare programing — such as better health 
care and income supports — simply serves to preserve 
the unfit and enable them to propogatc in sufficient 
members to eventually undercut the viability of society. 
Shockley, for example, has reasoned from his data con- 
vincing him that Negro intelligence is declining, that this 
decline is directly attributable to the invention of wel- 
fare programs which have encouraged the least effective 
elements in the U.S. population to have large families 
(Tallahassee Democrat, 1969, 24; and K. Davis, 1966, 
189). Much of the theory and research that has been 
done in recent years, on the other hand, seems to have 
been launched with the aim of undermining such 
assumptions. 

The Effect of Socio-Geograplucal Isolation 

A variety of conventions, socializing patterns, and 
constraints can, in Kingsley Davis’ words, “alter the 
biological capacities and traits of the human organism 
by artificial selection” (K. Davis, 1966, 174). Emery 
has suggested similarly that when geographic, social, 
religious, and other factors prohibit outside mating, 
then 

the increase in homozygosity which results from 
inbreeding is reflected in the number of severe 
recessive conditions which arc often found in these 
(isolated) communities. (Emery, 1968, 156) 

Many examples of the consequences of such inbreeding 
have been cited in the literature such as the abnormal 
blood-group frequencies among some North Ameri- 
can Indian tribes and the Dunkcrs, a small religious 
group of isolates in Pennsylvania (Ibid., 158). Reed 
illustrates the process by citing the fact that albinism 
occurs only about once in 20,000 births in Caucasian 
populations whereas it occurs at the rate of 1 in 200 
births in certain isolated Indian tribes in central 
America and the South Western U. S. (Reed, 1966, 
12 ). 

Such isolation may stimulate the rate of trans- 
mission of recessive genes by way of increasing the 
likelihood of mating within blood lines (Schccrcnbcrgcr, 
1965, 473); but more commonly in small populations 
the rate may be simply the product of “genetic drift,” 
the process by which “a gene can get a foothold as 
a result of random sampling in numerically small 
populations” (Reed, 1966, 13). 

Unless the isolated population is penetrated from 
outside, this process over time may yield the fixation 
of a recessive gene, that is, the irreversible transmis- 
sion of traits influenced by such a gene (or genes), 
as illustrated in Figure 4-1. 

The available data do document that such a pro- 
cess appears to occur in small groups isolated by 
geography and/or social preference. As yet there seems 
to be little interest in extrapolating such findings to 
a more general explanation of the mental dispositions 
and social behaviors of such groups. 

Moreover, it becomes increasingly difficult to apply 
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FIGURE 4-1 



Genetic Fixation-Extinction in a Small Population 




Extinction 
of ‘A’ Gene 



Fixation 
of ‘A’ Gene 



Generation 

Source: A. E. H. Emery, Heredity, Disease, and Man, 1968, Figure 37. 



the theory to the consequences for other population 
groups of larger size, those experiencing exchange of 
population through migration and/or those exhibiting 
fewer or less intense social prohibitions against mix- 
ing. All these factors lessen the likelihood that recessive 
genes will concentrate in a given locality and/or popu- 
lation grouping. 

Indeed, social prohibitions against mixing may not 
themselves be indicative of the actual extent to which 
it occurs. Laws and conventions preventing the mar- 
riage of blacks and whites over the centuries in the 
U.S., for example, have not prevented the races from 
mating in fairly large numbers. As previously noted, 
geneticists commonly estimate that about 30 percent 
of the gene pool of U.S. blacks today is of Caucasian 
origin, the flow being almost exclusively from Cau- 
ca l ;ion to Negro since the introduction of pure stock 
some 300 years ago (Emery 1968, 159; Glass, 1966, 
41). Glass has estimated that if the flow continues at 
the rate of 2.5 to 3.0 percent per generation, complete 
equilibrium would be reached in 75 generations, or 
about 2,000 years (Glass, 1966, 42). Shockley’s 
position that Negro intelligence is declining seems to 
depend in part on an assumption of intense racial in- 
breeding, but these estimates would cast some doubt 
on the extent to which the races are genetically isolated 
today. 

It may also be argued that migration may not in- 
crease the genetic variability in small populations. This 
would not occur if migration is as selective as many 
demographers believe it to be. For example, it is often 
suggested in demographic research that the more 
.vigorous, adaptable, motivated, youthful, and educated 
migrate from rural areas, this being so in the poverty 
areas of the South as elsewhere. If this is the case, an 



argument could be advanced that the remaining people 
may represent a residual gene pool heavily loaded with 
recessive genes. Over time, the remaining people might 
bear an ever higher proportion of offspring incapable 
of adequate mental functioning and socio-economic 
performance. 

Shuey’s review of the research done to date on the 
attributes of Southern migrants to the urban North 
provides little support for assuming important effects 
of this sort as deriving from selective migration. 

She notes that black children bom in the urban 
North commonly test 3 or 4 IQ points higher than 
black children in the same schools who had been born 
in the South. Such findings do not disprove the notion 
of selective migration; rather, they reduce its impor- 
tance in her view. Summing up, she suggests that 

our single best estimate was that approximately 
seven points separate the average IQ of Southern 
colored children from Northern children of their 
race. If this is correct, then about half or possibly 
a little more than half (3 to 4 IQ points) of this 
difference may be accounted for by environmental 
factors and the remainder by selective migration. 
(Shuey, 1966, 490) 

It is Lee’s contention that an even larger proportion 
of IQ differences between rural and urban blacks can 
be traced to educational and environmental differences 
than Shuey’s review suggests (Lee, 1951). 

While the evidence is incomplete, the available data 
cast considerable doubt on the notion that selective 
migration from isolated rural areas implies a con- 
tinuing drain of the genetically well endowed. Yet 
hard and fast conclusions on this matter would cer- 
tainly be premature. The best conclusion at this point 
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seems to be that the issues surrounding selective mi- 
gration and other issues raised in this section deserve 
much greater attention than they have received to date. 
Until more serious study is undertaken, it will remain 
highly problematical as to the role played by genetics — 
if any — in sustaining isolated and remote “pockets of 
poverty.” 

The Effect of Preserving the Mentally Deficient 
to Reproduction Age 

Our ethics promote mercy and our machines and 
surgery preserve to the reproductive age numerous 
genetic types that in a more ruthless society and a 
more rigorous age would never have had children. 
(B. Glass, 1966, 43) 

There is little doubt that scientific advances have 
preserved some “genetic types” to reproductive age 
that would not have otherwise lived so long. Scheeren- 
berger's review of the literature on mongolism, for 
example, revealed that life expectancy of those so 
afflicted is increasing. In 1929, the ratio of live 
mongoloids among 10-ycar-old children was 1 :4000; in 

1949, the ratio was 1:1000 (Scheercnbcrger, 1965, 
486). 

This docs not mean, however, that if increasing 
numbers arc reaching reproductive age, they actually 
reproduce. In fact the evidence is quite the opposite. 
Reed’s findings arc consistent with Skccl’s and Skodak’s 
work, which showed on follow-up that only 2 of 12 
children institutionalized until adulthood ever married. 
Reed followed up 289 kinships and subsequent de- 
sccndcnts from a random sample of persons institu- 
tionalized as mentally retarded in Minnesota in 1911 
(Reed, 1966). 

He found, in common with others (see: Penrose, 

1950, 425), that higher IQ persons had smaller fami- 
lies than lower IQ institutional cohorts. But more 
detailed examination revealed that 42 percent of those 
who never married were mentally retarded while only 
4 percent of those with IQ below 70 ever married. 
The average IQ of those who married was above 100 
while that of the never married was about 80 (Reed, 
1966, 17 ff . ) . People below IQ 70 who ever married 
averaged 2.09 children while people above IQ 131 
averaged 2.98 children (Ibid., 19). 

Bajema reports similar findings in a follow up study 
of 1114 persons born between 1916-1917 who were 
tested for IQ while in 6th grade in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. He found that the proportion of individuals who 
left no offspring declined linearly as IQ declined, 
ranging from 13.4 percent for those of 120 IQ or 
above to 30.0 percent for those in the 69-78 range 
(Bajema, 1963, 182). 

Apparently the montally disorganized follow a 
pattern similar to that of the mentally deficient. 
Fuller and Thompson reviewed the literature on mar- 
riage and fertility rates among schizophrenics and 
manic depressives finding that rates in both categories 
fall below those evidenced for “normals” as illustrated 
in Table 47 and Figure 42. 



In another early but larger study. Penrose measured 
the relationship between IQ and fertility among 1214 
fathers and 1251 mothers in England. His results, 
as shown in Table 4-8, indicated that fertility was 
higher among women of lower IQ than among men 
at similar levels. He attributed this to the likelihood 
that lower IQ women would mate more often than 
lower IQ men. In any case, fertility is low among 
very low IQ individuals. 

TABLE 4-7 

Marriage and Birth Rates in Normal 
and Schizophrenic Populations 



%Marrtage Kate % Birth Rate 



General Population (U.S.) 


71 


3.3 


Schizophrenics 






Nuclear Group 


39.1 


1.4 


Peripheral Group 


70.1 


3.1 


All Schizophrenics 


50.3 


1.9 



Source: Fuller and Thompson, 1960, Table 9-2. 



TABLE 4-8 

IQ and Fertility Rates among a y 
Sample of Mothers and Fathers 



Fathers (N 12143) Mothers (N 1251) 
IQ '/ r Fertility* r / r Fertility 



122 


0.7 


0.50 


0.2 


0.13 


100 


83.0 


1.04 


72.0 


0.93 


78 


12.3 


1.27 


16.2 


1.38 


56 


3.9 


0.64 


11.4 


2.04 


34 


0.1 


0.04 


0.2 


0.09 


12 


0.0 


0.00 


0.0 


0.00 



*Fcrtility=rclative fertility (% parents/ % children in 
each IQ class; % children not shown). 

Source: L. S, Penrose, “Propagation of the Unfit,” The 
Lancet, CCLIX (September 30, 1950), 426. 

Further analysis showed greater variability in IQ 
among off-spring than among parents as reflected in 
standard deviations from group mean IQ scores for 
the two age groups of 13.71 and 17.64 respectively 
(Penrose, 1950, 426). From these data Penrose' con- 
cluded that 

the population is being replenished from the 
middle of the range. If hereditary factors which con- 
tribute to the variation arc mainly additive, the 
central part of the distribution must be, on the 
whole, heterozygous for the genes concerned, 
whereas the extremes are homozygous. Thus, the 
population is being bred chiefly by hctcrozygotcs. 
(Ibid.) 
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FIGURE 4-2 
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Marriage and Birth Rate in Normal 
and Manic-Depressive Populations 
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Source: Fuller and Thompson, 1960, 
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Rather than propagating the unfit,* the population 
seems to be holding its own, with low fertility rates at 
both ends of the IQ continuum cancelling each other 
out (Penrose, 1948; Penrose, 1950; Burt, 1963). 

Preserving the mentally deficient and disoriented 
to reproductive age, therefore, appears to constitute 
no basic threat to the intelligence levels of large popu- 
lations and societies. 4 

The Effect of Higher Birth Rates in the Lower 

Socio-Economic Strata 

While it is an uncontcstablc fact that those in the 
lower SES classifications have higher birth rates, it 
docs not necessarily follow that this is contributing 
to a decline in the general intelligence of our popula- 
tion as some would contend. Nor docs it follow that 
welfare programs which support such large families 
arc actually contributing to the degeneration of our 
society by underwriting the permanence and growth 
of a poverty class having with every passing generation 
greater numbers with less mental capacity to lift 
themselves above their status at birth (Shockley, 1970). 



* Unfitness here nnd throughout means biological unfitness. 
Biological unfitness nnd net fertility arc considered synony- 
mous; hence, the unfit arc those unable to propagate efficiently 
(sec: Penrose, 1930, 423). 



Given the present state of our knowledge, the issue 
between high birth rates and lessening of mental 
capacities is itself not scientifically resolvable. The 
data on IQ simply do not show a high correlation con- 
sistently between IQ level and SES (Anastasi, 1956). 
The evidence often used to prove this case has been 
drawn from studies which have shown a substantial 
correlation between IQ and family size, which some- 
how carries over into the relationship between family 
size and SES (Anastasi, 1956; Scott and Nisbet, 1955). 
This finding is hardly useful in making the kinds of< 
dire predictions Shockley and others advance, how- 
ever, since it has been found that those from large 
families having low IQ’s generally have small families 
themselves (Higgcns, et at., 1962). Even if the re- 
lationship were highly significant between IQ and 
family size (and between family size and SES), the 
reproductive rate of such people hardly indicates that 
they arc compounding societal problems by repeating 
the performances of their parents. 

These findings, coupled with previous findings sug- 
gesting that the population replenishes itself from the 
middle of the IQ range, cast the major assumptions 
about the consequences of high birth rates in the lower 
socio-economic groups in an unfavorable light. To 
conclude that high birth rates among such groups are 
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leading society down hill requires the assumptions 
that at least a high proportion of such persons have 
low IQ’s and that an equally high proportion are re- 
producing in large numbers. Neither assumption is 
strongly supported by the evidence. Hence the further 
contention that the statistical relationship between the 
two portends a decline in civilization — or at least the 
proliferation of poverty — appears, at present, quite un- 
founded in fact. 

Summary Points; Implications for Poverty in the 
Nonmetropolitan South 

Little of the work reviewed in this chapter has 
been cither carried out in the South or applied spe- 
cifically to an understanding of poverty in the non- 
metropolitan South. Thus, any conclusions — however 
hesitant — to be drawn about the role of heredity in 
creating poverty in the nonmetropolitan South must 
be arrived at by inferring the gencralizability of the 
findings to this region of the country. 

Such inferential leaps are not wholly unwarranted 
since the proven results of genetic research may be 
considered to have wide validity. Vandenberg’s views 
on the applicability of findings resulting from his 
studies in Louisville are illustrative of this point. He 
considers such findings to have wide validity, 

inasmuch as a characteristic that can be inherited 
in Kentucky presumably can be inherited any- 
where else. However, the way the characteristic 
is expressed, if at all, may depend in large part 
upon the environment. (Vandenberg, 1965, 33) 

His second point is also instructive in that the 
environment of the nonmetropolitan South in particular 
may be such as to encourage the. development and ex- 
pression of maladaptive behavior, the potential for 
which may have been hereditarily transmitted. 

But the role of environment in calling out heredi- 
tary potential is not the only reason why it is impor- 
tant to apply the data on the Genetic Thesis to the 
issue of nonmetropolitan Southern poverty. In con- 
junction with the characteristics of the nonmetropoli- 
tan Southern environment — relatively more isolated 
and socio-cconomically deprived — it is important to 
recall that the majority of the poor in this region 
arc black and that, as a group, they exhibit substantially 
higher than average fertility rates. 

Given these facts, if all the assumptions and con- 
tentions in this chapter about the role of heredity in 
shaping human behavior proved true, it would be hard 
to escape the conclusion that heredity constitutes a 
significant — if not the dominant — cause of poverty 
at least in certain areas of the more rural South. 

The number of “if’s” which would have to be 
proven true to arrive at this conclusion include the 
following: 

If the poor in the rural South could be shown 

to live in small enclaves which exhibit low in/ 
out migration and strong socio-religious con- 



straints against mixing with strangers and others 
who arc different. 

If inadequate mental functioning could be con- 
sistently and on a large scale traced to groups 
of people in isolated-deprived environments, re- 
gardless of race. 

If IQ, or more broadly, mental functioning could 

be shown to be the central determinant of socio- 
economic success in present day society. 

If intelligence were to be proven essentially un- 

modifiable. 

If those in the lowest socio-economic strata could 

be proven generally to have the lowest IQ’s. 

If those of low IQ could be demonstrated to 

generally have low IQ children, and to be re- 
producing at rates in excess of averages for other 
IQ groups. 

If the intelligence levels of blacks, and all other 

races, could be proven traceable to hereditary 
causes. 

These “if’s” are convertible into priority items for 
research. Such research would be needed to test more 
throughly the Genetic Thesis. Current evidence does 
not support the broad applicability of the thesis to 
poverty in the rural South, let alone the broader area 
of the nonmetropolitan South. 

Our review suggests that the rural South has ex- 
perienced substantial migration and inter-racial mating 
over the last several generations at least. On the other 
hand, there may be reason to believe that genetics 
plays a larger role than might be suspected in the 
plight of small groups of people who continue to live 
in very isolated rural localities. 

There is good reason to believe that level of mental 
functioning is not the central determinant of socio- 
economic success in current society, especially for 
the poor rural black. 

The contention that the social classes are becom- 
ing more genetically segregated has very little in the 
way of fact to support it. The substantial mixing of the 
races, the questionable data purporting to show the 
relationship between IQ and socio-economic level, and 
the shaky assumption that assortive mating based on 
similarities in cultural, educational, and other factors, 
actually reflects assortive mating on an intelligence 
factor, create large doubts about the extent of genetic 
segregation between the social classes. 

Contrary to the contentions of some social investi- 
gators, the evidence seems to be relatively sound in 
support of the conclusion that the mentally deficient 
and disorganized actually reproduce at far lower rates 
than “normals.” 

The contention that intelligence is essentially un- 
modifiablc has been challenged as being based on 
spurious correlations deriving from associating parent- 
child IQ’s at n given point in time. Data comparing 
the IQ’s of parents when they were the same age 





as their children — when the children were studied — 
do not yield high correlations. Moreover, data exist 
to show that IQ may well change (increase or de- 
crease) among children as their ages increase. At the 
very least the findings are inconsistent on the modifi- 
ability of intelligence. 

Finally, comparative studies of the IQ’s of black 
and white pre-school age children consistently reveal 
no significant differences. Such findings raise ques- 
tions about the importance of heredity in shaping 
differences in IQ among older white and black 
children. 

It would be foolhardy in the extreme to expect a 
scientific resolution of these contentions in the near 
future, even though genetic researchers recognize the 
needs which must be met if more definite data are 
to be gathered. Among these are 

1. improved detection of carrier individuals of 
abnormal gcntic material in live born and fetal 
populations, 

2. intensification of mass genetic screening to ob- 
tain sound incidence and prevalence data, 



3. evaluation of the importance and implications 
of genetic screening as a diagnostic tool. 
(Borgaonkar and Shak, 1970, 348) 

Supposing that such research were carried out on 
a scale which would beyond question pinpoint the 
role of genetics in governing human mental and social 
performance, how likely would it be that such informa- 
tion could be converted into programs to control 
heredity in ways that would, among other things, 
contribute to the reduction of poverty in the non- 
metropolitan South? No one knows the answer to 
such a question. But this much could be anticipated: 
an intensely hostile reaction from the poor to any 
public sponsored program which would openly seek 
to improve their socio-economic condition by in any 
way altering their genetic inheritance. 

In short, the required research would be very costly 
and regardless of its results, may not be capable of im- 
plementation. Insofar as such research might be pub- 
licly sponsored in the hope of finding some answers 
to why people are poor or remain poor, the invest- 
ment might be of highly questionable value, to the 
poor or to the nation. 
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Chapter 5 

ASSESSING THE CULTURE OF POVERTY THESIS 



Defining The Term 

Anthropologists have a way of approaching the 
term culture as though it were their own personal 
property. When examining how professionals in other 
disciplines use the word, they can sometimes be found 
to exhibit all the resentment of children objecting to 
the use of their toys by others (Valentine, 1968, Ch. 

1). One of the more usual objections is that the term 
has been reduced to its here and now social interaction 
components. There is no doubt that culture implies a 
considerably richer content than conveyed by such a 
definition; however, for our purposes a parsimonious 
definition built upon the concept of social interaction 
— both horizontal and longitudinal dimensions — proves 
to be both more useful and meaningful. 

Rainwater comes close to setting the dimensions of 
culture in these terms, by defining it as follows: 

Culture is social heredity, transmitted by one gen- 
eration, learned by another, and shared in the 
particular collectivity that possesses it. More con- 
ceptually, culture is a system of symbols that orders 
experience and guides behavior (Rainwater, 1969, 
240). 

Poverty, then, is induced by the culture an in- 
dividual experiences: 

If an individual lives in a highly deprived environ- 
ment, he will be taught practices and have ex- 
pectations that will allow him to adapt to depriva- 
tion. Generally, in learning how to live in an en- 
vironment, the individual doesn’t learn how to 
escape jrom it.” (H. M. Miller, no date, 3-4) 

Intergencrational transmission of poverty is con- 
ceived to be the logical end result of this process: 

Incompetence and poverty are interrelated. As a 
characteristic of individual, persons, incompetence 
results in poverty. And, the poverty of one gen- 
eration becomes, by virtue of the circumstances 
which hamper the development of abilities and 
motives, a basis for the incompetence of the next 
generation. (J. M. Hunt, 1969, vii) 

These views suggest three basic dimensions of a 
culture of poverty, as follows: 

1 ) Distinct attitudinal-bchavioral patterns exhibited 
at least fairly commonly and consistently in a 
collectivity which differ from the patterns of 
the dominant majority in a geographically de- 
fined area. 



2) Distinct socializing mechanisms in direct social 
relationships (peer and family) which logically 
can be tied to the production of behaviors and 
attitudes noted in item 1. 

3) Persistence and preservation of such mechan- 
isms over time to a degree sufficient to guarantee 
the transmission of poverty predisposing at- 
titudes and behaviors to the next generation 
of offspring. 

Arriving at a working definition this quickly cannot 
possibly do justice to the virtually limitless academic 
debate which surrounds the culture of poverty. While 
it would be worth little to enter this arena, it does 
seem appropriate to mention, in setting the stage, 
some of the more enduring conflicts over how the 
term should be defined and applied. 

Common Culture or Isolated Culture , 

Roach and Gursslin in their evaluation of the con- 
cept culture of poverty conclude that it is most de- 
scriptive of poverty in isolated groups: 

It would seem, then, that the Culture of Poverty 
theses would be most relevant for subgroups of 
the long term poor such as the residents of regional 
enclaves (e.g. the Appalachian poor) or those liv- 
ing in ethnic and racial enclaves. (Roach and 
Gursslin, 1967, 389-390) 

Oscar Lewis, on the other hand, secs in the con- 
cept a culture common to all poor people: 

The culture of poverty transcends regional, rural- 
urban, and national differences and shows re- 
markable cross-national similarities in family struc- 
ture, interpersonal relations, time presentation, 
value systems, and spending patterns. . . . They 
arc common adaptations to common problems. 
(O. Lewis, 1969, 187) 

Little seems to be gained from this type of debate, 
but it is worth noting that this kind of issue ab- 
sorbs a fair amount of energy in some intellectual 
circles. 

Sub-Culture or Counter-Culture 

Another bone of contention is whether the culture 
of the poor is a spin-off of the dominant culture or a 
unique culture developed in response to conflict with 
* the dominant culture. 

As Valentine has pointed out, the sub-cultural 
theorists usually conceive the sub-culture to be a nega- 



tivc derivative of the dominant culture; that is, the 
sub-culture reflects all those features of dcviancy 
defined by the dominant culture (Valentine, 1968, 
Ch. 6). In any ease, sub-cultural theorists view the 
two cultures as forming a functional unity, having 
considerable interdependence, each requiring the other 
to enable continued existence (Yinger, 1960). 

Yingcr has advanced the concept of counter culture 
to typify a group whenever its normative system 
contains 

a theme of conflict with the values of the total 
society, where personality variables are directly in- 
volved in the development and maintenance of the 
group’s values and wherever its norms can be 
understood only by reference to the relationships 
of the group to the surrounding dominant culture. 
(Ibid., 629) 

A counter culture would have an integrity of its 
own, the conflict upon which it is based serving to 
help the normative system separate from that of the 
dominant culture and preserve it from modifying in- 
fluences from the outside. 

But whether the culture of poverty is simply the 
negative side of the dominant culture, or a distinct 
and separate entity, is of importance only insofar as 
each view assumes a different process or mechanism 
as being at the root of poverty. Neither side seems to 
assert such a distinction. Whether the culture of the 
poor is determined by the dominant culture and im- 
posed upon them or developed by the poor in resist- 
cnce to the dominant culture, the socialization pro- 
cesses hypothesized in the literature seem to be quite 
similar. For our purposes then, this debate has more 
academic than practical import. 

Situation or Culture 

There is one challenge to the notion of a culture 
of poverty which is more compelling, namely, that 
poverty is situationally rather than culturally induced. 
The first order assumption required of this point of 
view is that the poor are more like the non poor 
than they are different (Yancey, 1965, 1-3). This 
assumption, in effect, rejects the notion of sub-culture 
or counter-culture and asserts that all people in a 
given society hold to the dominant normative system 
governing behavior (Kriesberg, 1963). Poverty is 
simply the consequence of the inability to perform 
as one would like because of situational constraints 
(Cazden, 1970; Guttentag, 1970a). 

Situational hypotheses derive at least in part from 
observations of the wide variety of persons of differing 
age, race, sex, and other characteristics who are poor. 
They appear so heterogeneous in make-up as to defy 
identifying them as commonly the product of a single 
type of culture (Mahoney, et al,, 1969, 1). Another 
contribution to the hypothesis derives from laboratory 
research which has found a variety of behaviors — from 
mothering techniques to developing relationships with 
researchers — to be more governed by situational factors 



than personality factors (J. M. Hunt, 1965; Radin 
and Glasser, 1965; Van Es and Wilkening, 1970). 
Yancey has advanced the view that the poor and the 
middle class do differ bchaviorally, the former being 
more prone to “action seeking,” the latter to “routine 
seeking.” Even so, these behavioral differences can 
be accounted for, he believes, by the differences in 
environmental situations the two groups encounter. 
Only a small group of the poor are seen as being so 
because of cultural influences (Yancey, 1965, 14). 

Whether this is so or not, the general conclusion 
of the view that poverty is situationally caused is that 
behavior may be immediately modified by modifying 
the environment — at least for most of the poor. One 
recent and prominent document on poverty puts it this 
way: 

The social and psychological problems specifically 
related to poverty (relationships yet to be proved) 
would eventually cease to exist if the conditions 
of poverty were eliminated.” (The President’s 
Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, 
Background Papers, 1970, 107) 

This conclusion is countered by the theorist of 
sub-culture, one of whom asserts: 

For the sub-cultures of the very poor, changes in 
the situation alone are not enough. The values, 
goods, attitudes, and behavioral styles of many of 
the lower-lower class individuals appear to inter- 
act with the poverty situation in such a way as to 
make it difficult for them to escape from poverty, 
even when opportunities for this escape are opened. 
(Chilman, 1966, 22) 

And so it goes. It is impossible to say who is right; 
and to suggest, as Gans has, that the truth probably 
lies somewhere in between provides little comfort 
(Gans, 1969, 206). However these issues are re- 
solved, there is little likelihood that the outcomes will 
have a major, direct impact upon poverty itself. It 
seems more prudent to avoid the pitfalls of lengthy 
debate on such matters and to proceed at once to 
stipulate what seems to be the major assumption un- 
derlying the Culture of Poverty Thesis. Available evi- 
dence can then be marshalled to evaluate these assump- 
tions and assess the usefulness of the concept. 

Assumption* in the Culture of Poverty Thesis 

1. A basic assumption is that poverty is the con- 
sequence of socialization through primary (peer 
and family) social relationships. 

2. Secondly, motivation, not intelligence, is con- 
ceived to be a basic factor inhibiting socio- 
economic success. Contrary to the genetic view, 
intelligence is not held' to be fixed. With 
proper intervention, both intelligence and moti- 
vation arc upwardly modifiable. 

3. Thirdly, removing opportunity barriers will 
have little effect, since socialization to a poverty 
life style would prevent perception and utiliza- 
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tion of opportunities. Changing environments 
and providing above poverty level income 
subsidies would not guarantee that the next 
generation would think and behave differently 
than the present generation of the poor. 

4. Finally, the root causes of poverty lie within 
the socialized individual. The elimination of 
poverty depends upon converting the individual 
to new ways of thinking, rearing children, and 
engaging in institutions approved by the domi* 
nant culture (e.g. education and vocational 
training). 

What Are the Common Characteristics 

of the Poor? 

What Class Are We Talking About? 

Before an attempt can be made to draw out of the 
literature what are thought to be the common charac- 
teristics of the poor, a problem must be contended 
with about which group of the poor are to be described 
(Blum and Rossi, 1969, 350 ff.). The so-called cus- 
tomary attitudes and behaviors of the poor may be 
found to differ radically from expectations depending 
on which type of group and level of poorness is ex- 
amined (W. B. Miller, 1959). 

Many models differentiating the social classes ac- 
cording to a variety of variables have been constructed 
following from the early work of Lloyd Warner and 
his associates. As previously noted, Yancey differen- 
tiates according to “action seeking” and “routine seek- 
ing” behavior patterns in the lower and middle classes 
respectively. In recent years, greater emphasis has 
been placed upon differentiating between strata in the 
lower class itself. The so-called lower-lower class 
(Gans, 1969; Rainwater, 1970) has become the desig- 
nated repository of the very poor, those really in 
poverty. Distinctions have also been made between the 
working class poor and those beneath this group who 
collectively comprise the majority of those with whom 
poverty theorists arc concerned (Keller, 1968; Koma- 
rovsky, 1964). 

Using class (economic) and status (cultural) vari- 
ables, Miller has constructed one of the few actual 
models of lower class strata, as shown in figure 5-1. 

Cell 1 represents the regularly employed, low 
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skilled, stable family. Miller interestingly groups most 
of the rural population in this cell and asserts the 
children in these families will probably be upwardly 
mobile. Cell 2 represents the transitional poor who 
have economic security but family instability. Cell 3 
includes the copers, a group which increases as a 
function of unemployment. Here we expect to find 
large numbers of blacks and the downwardly mobile. 
Cell 4 represents the hard core poor, the physically 
handicapped and aged, the intergencrational poor white 
family, and the rural-urban migrant (Miller, 1964). 

It is possible to fit Miller’s typology roughly to 
the writings of other theorists by suggesting that Cell 
1 is basically representative of the working class poor 
while the other three cells are in varying degrees the 
more central concerns of poverty theorists and re- 
searchers. 

While a real service has been done by those who 
have sought to differentiate socio-economic strata 
among the poor, similar rigor is not as consistently 
noticed in the writings of many poverty researchers 
and theorists. It is often hard to tell whether the at- 
tributes being described are those of the working class 
poor or the hard core poor. Hence, we cannot in all 
fairness pretend in the discussion to follow to be 
presenting exclusively the hypothesized attributes of 
the very poor, the lower-lower class. With that caveat, 
we can proceed to summarize what the poor arc pre- 
sumed to have and be in common. 

Common Attitudes, Values, Beliefs 

A variety of terms such as the above arc used to 
categorize the psychological orientations of the poor. 
Others include ideology and opinions. Following 
Berelson and Steiner (1964), we prefer to arrange 
such expressions of psychological states on a con- 
tinuum ranging from opinions to beliefs. Opinions arc 
transitory, situation and time specific, subject to change 
with modifications of situation and over time. Beliefs, 
on the other hand are more durable, deeply seated, 
and gencralizablc, that is, consistent over situations. 
It appears that it is the latter which is of most con- 
cern to the Culture of Poverty Thesis since the thesis 
itself hinges in part on the assumption of con- 
stancy in psychological orientations. Indeed, it is 
possible to visualize a culture of poverty theorist re- 
jecting the evidence on which the situational causal 
argument rests as being data primarily on the opinions 
of the poor. Since opinions change with situations, it is 
quite possible to be led to the false conclusion that 
the poor are more psychologically flexible and adaptive 
than they really are. 

Rainwater suggests that the enduring and distinctive 
aspects of the orientations of the poor arc now well 
established: 

About the distinctiveness of the existential per- 
spective of lower class people there is relatively little 
disagreement. All investigators who have studied 
lower class groups seem to come up with com- 
parable findings to the general effect that the 
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lower class world view involves conceptions of the 
world as a hostile and relatively chaotic place in 
which one must be careful about trusting others, 
in which the reward for effort expended is always 
problematic, in which good intentions net very 
little. (Rainwater, 1970, 141) 

The laundry list of specific attributes within this 
“general effect’’ is substantial. Many writers suggest 
the lower class to be generally characterised by fatalism, 
belief in luck, apathy, passivity, hopelessness, power- 
lcssncss, resignation, present orientedness, defeatism, 
magical thinking, lack of long range goal commitment, 
impulse gratification, lack of logical reasoning, poor ego 
integration, distrust of strangers, new experiences, and 
helping agency personnel, and projection of blame for 
failure on others (Herzog, 1966; Gladwin, 1961; E. 
Gordon, 1970; Chilman, 1966; Thomas and Carter, 
1967; Roach and Gursslin, 1967). 

Miller adds an unusual list of “six focal concerns,” 
to wit: trouble, toughness, smartness, excitement, fate, 
and autonomy (W. B. Miller, 1966). And Banfield 
sums up much of this in concluding that lower class 
problems stem from a single base: 

... the existence of an outlook and style of life 
which is radically present-oriented and which there- 
fore attaches no value to work, sacrifice, self-im- 
provement, or service to family, friends, or com- 
munity. (Banfield, 1970, 27) 

Behavioral Practices 

A variety of distinctive behaviors are held to be 
consistent with these psychological attributes among 
the poor. Among the major common behavioral prac- 
tices are the following: 

In the area of sex behavior, the poor are held to 
date indiscriminately, to enter marriage after brief 
dating, to be initiated to sex at early ages, to en- 
gage heavily in pre-marital and extra-marital sex, to 
be promiscuous, to enter into free unions frequently, 
and to have less negative orientations toward illegiti- 
macy (Herzog, 1966; Thomas and Carter, 1967; O. 
Lewis, 1969). 

In marital relations the poor experience higher 
rates of desertion and separation, and men par- 
ticularly enter frequently into extra-marital sex and 
excessive drinking (Thomas and Carter, 1967). 

In social relations, the poor are held to be inex- 
perienced in the subtleties of interpersonal relations, 
unpracticcd in middle class role requirements, and as 
having few friends beyond nuclear and extended family 
ties, although, somewhat curiously, Oscar Lewis also 
describes them as somewhat gregarious (Chilman, 
1966; O. Lewis, 1966). 

In the broader context, the poor arc viewed as 
alienated in that they do not utilize helping agency 
services to a high degree and exhibit low participation 
in voluntary agencies and political organizations (Blum 
and Rossi, 1969; Roach and Gursslin, 1965). 

Finally, the poor do not plan or save as family 
units for the future (Herzog, 1966). 



Family Structure and Roles 

Taking note of the fact that one fourth of all poor 
families arc fatherless and one third of all children 
of the poor are being raised in such families (Orshan- 
sky, 1965a), it is often stated that the female headed 
household is a common — if not the most common — 
family form in the lower class (Thomas and Carter, 
1967; Herzog, 1966; O. Lewis, 1969; Chilman, 1966). 

Within the lower class, even if the male is present, 
family decision making rests largely on the shoulders 
of the woman. Masculine-feminine worlds arc rigidly 
separated, and sex relationships are viewed as being 
exploitative by women in the lower class (Chilman, 
1966). Families engage in very little discussion of 
problems and the role of the male, when present, is 
punitive in nature. Considerable distrust between part- 
ners is believed to exist, and the free-wheeling be- 
havior of males results in high levels of family dis- 
organization, female self-reliance and hostility towards 
males (Roach and Gursslin, 1965). These characteris- 
tics arc commonly exhibited but tend to appear with 
even greater intensity than expected in the lower class 
because of the fact that there is a high proportion of 
teenage marriages which tend to produce or exacerbate 
these stresses. 

Child Rearing Patterns 
In general, according to Keller, 

the lower class family, in its current form typically 
cannot educate its children, cure their ills, provide 
them with jobs, or effectively control their be- 
havior. The reasons for this are due not only to 
economic privations suffered by lower class families, 
but also to the personal and cultural adaptations 
to these developed over several generations. (Keller, 
1968, 5) 

The poor are also theorized to short change their 
children in other ways. For example, Lewis suggests 
that in lower class life there is no real childhood, that 
the exigencies of making a living — or indeed surviving 
— cause the child to move into adult activity at an 
early age, thus depriving him of an extended and play 
filled maturation period (O. Lewis, 1969). 

Additionally, the children of the poor arc seen as 
being reared in authoritarian ways in a mother-centered 
environment. Discipline is often harsh, inconsistent, 
and physical. The child is judged for what he docs and 
rarely are the reasons for what he does examined. 
Ridicule is often used to silence and control children; 
yet poor parents view these methods as basically inef- 
fective and experience feelings of impotence over 
handling their children’s behavior. The main objective 
of parent to child instruction appears to be to “stay 
out of trouble” (Chilman, 1966; Thomas and Carter, 
1967; Keller, 1968; O. Lewis, 1969). 

One common end result of this process is higher 
rates of child neglect and/or abuse among the poor 
(Thomas and Carter, 1967); and, in Keller’s view, 
an increased probability that children reared in this 
way will themselves be consigned to a life of poverty. 
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These then seem to be the major beliefs, be- 
havioral practices, family structures, and child rearing 
practices held in common by the poor which mutually 
reinforce one another and comprise the basic com- 
ponents of the so-called lower class life style. Adding 
the dimension of the intcrgcncrational passage of these 
beliefs, forms, and practices creates the essence of the 
culture of poverty. 

We are now in a position to review research find- 
ings in order to assess whether the culture of poverty 
exists, how commonly it prevails, and how well it 
explains the perpetuation of poverty in the rural South. 

The Perfunctory Evidences: SES and Behavior 

Much of the evidence used — when evidence is used 
at all — to support the Culture of Poverty Thesis de- 
rives from surveys which attempt to measure some 
facet of psychological or social behavior while con- 
trolling for the socio-economic level of those inter- 
viewed. As Blum and Rossi note, the poor themselves 
have not often been the independent subject of such 
studies, most of the available data being that which 
is collected on the lowest SES group in the process 
of studying differences between several socio-economic 
strata (Blum and Rossi, 1969, 344). Nonetheless, such 
data have frequently been aggregated in an attempt to 
present a composite picture of the functioning of the 
poor. 

In the matter of the mental functioning of the poor, 
several good reviews of the literature are available 
(Blum and Rossi, 1969; Petras and Curtis, 1968). 
Blum and Rossi’s review shows that the “lower-lowers” 
tend consistently to demonstrate lower self esteem and 
lower aspirations than persons in higher socio-economic 
groups. Lower-lower blacks consistently fall below 
lower-lower whites in such findings also. Importantly, 
most of the large-scale studies have been carried out 
in northern urban areas (Blum and Rossi, 1969, 380- 
386). 

The lowest SES group has also frequently been 
determined to experience higher rates of serious mental 
illness (Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958; Turner and 
Wagenfield, 1967), lower ego integration and toler- 
ance for formal modes of learning (F. Ricssman, ct al., 
1964), and higher rates of mental deficiency or re- 
tardation (Hurley, 1969). Occasionally, many of these 
observations arc drawn together as a base for the 
conclusion that psychiatric and social therapies, not 
money, are the first order service priorities for the 
poor (Hutchinson, 1967). 

Health, utilization of health services, and health 
practices has been another area of considerable in- 
vestigation among the lower-lower socio-economic 
group. Data on differences in health between various 
socio-economic strata have been brought together re- 
cently by Lerner. His review shows that the poor are 
consistently worse off in all measures of health from 
infant mortality to dental morbidity (Lerner, 1969, 
69-102). 

Roscnstock’s review of studies on preventative 



health practices (e.g. tooth brushing) and utilization 
of health services also shows small but nonetheless 
consistent differences in practices and rates between 
the various socio-economic strata. Again, the poor do 
consistently — if slightly — less well in these matters 
(Rosenstock, 1969, 168-190). 

Pratt interviewed 401 mothers with children aged 
9 to 13, living with their husbands in a northern 
New Jersey city to determine differences in health 
practices, controlling for SES. While she did not find 
significant differences in overall health or health prac- 
tices between the various socio-economic groups, she 
did find that the poor differed significantly in taking 
less exercise, having poorer nutrition, and having poorer 
dental hygiene (Pratt, 1971, 381-291). 

Other studies and reviews of the literature tend to 
suggest that differences in health matters may at least 
in part be traceable to the poor somatizing their 
psychological states. Blum and Rossi, for example, 
conclude from the available evidence that the lower 
class tends to be more conscious and fcarfui of physical 
disorders (Blum and Rossi, 1969). Pomeroy’s recent 
study of health practices among welfare clients in New 
York City led him to conclude that high levels of 
anxiety over social, economic, and family problems, 
may also be converted to or represented as physical 
problems more often by the poor. They may perform in 
this manner in an effort to locate an objective source 
for their vague and nameless worries (Pomeroy, 1969, 
96-97; David, 1964, 255). 

Finally a wealth of studies have been produced 
which tend to show that the lower socio-economic 
group differs from those above it in such matters as 
high illiteracy rates, low levels of social organization, 
more consensual marriages, greater feelings of in- 
feriority, and a greater propensity toward authoritarian- 
ism (U.S.D.H.E.W., P.H.S., N.I.C.H.H.D., 1968, 192). 

Aggregating these kinds of data to support the 
Culture of Poverty Thesis and conclusions about the 
kinds of remedies needed is faulty on at least two 
important counts. First, as Blum and Rossi note, to 
do so lends the impression that all the poor arc 
commonly afflicted with all the shortcomings found in 
various studies. Such an impression is unfortunate since 
little or no work has been done to test the inter- 
relationships between these various characteristics with- 
in a large and scientifically representative sample of 
poor people. Until such studies are done — and pre- 
suming they will confirm the assumption of strong 
inter-relationships — the method of constructing com- 
posite pictures of the poor from disparate findings re- 
mains a highly questionable practice (Blum and Rossi, 
1969, 353). 

Secondly, almost all such studies arc one-shot or 
cross sectional surveys. Few of these studies employ de- 
signs that allow for longitudinal analysis of the con- 
tinuity of the relationship between SES and certain 
behaviors. Without longitudinal tests of the continuity 
of such behaviors among the poor, even valid cross- 
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sectional data showing strong interrelationships among 
several behaviors would be inadequate to the testing 
of the Culture of Poverty Thesis: 

What makes the culture of poverty unique is not 
simply the concentration of these characteristics 
among the poor, but in addition and perhaps more 
importantly, the fact that these behavior patterns 
arc rational responses to the condition of depriva- 
tion, arc part of their life style, and are handed 
down through generations. The degradation, con- 
tinuity, and segregation of the poor serve to identify 
them as a separate culture (U.S.D.H.E.W., P.H.S., 
N.I.C.H.H.D., 1968, 192) 

At the very least “cultural poverty” must imply 
that “many features of lower-lower life are passed on 
generation to generation forming a ‘culture’ (or sub- 
culture) of poverty” (Blum and Rossi, 1969, 353). 

Kricsbcrg, recognizing some of these inadequacies 
in the present literature on the culture of poverty, has 
attempted to draw together data from several studies 
done over a span of years in a way which would test 
time trends — or levels of consistency — in the behavior 
and views of the poor (Kricsbcrg, 1963). He gathered 
data from studies on voting behavior, educational 
preferences, and medical and dental — or health — 
practices, which have controlled for SES level. Com- 
paring findings from studies done on similar subject 
matter but at different times, Kriesberg concluded that 
for the most part the behaviors and views of the poor 
have changed over the last several decades as situations 
changed. Only in the matter of educational preferences 
has there been a measure of consistency over time 
and this consistency Kriesberg takes as partial evi- 
dence that cultural influences are operating in the 
formation of views toward education. 

But the studies he utilizes to produce these con- 
clusions are themselves of highly questionable value. 
For example, he suggests that political party affiliation 
is well known to be associated with SES level: the rich 
are Republicans, the poor Democrats. Also, it is “well 
known” that party affiliation, being highly visablc to 
others, is subject to being influenced by those one 
associates with socially and in the type of work he 
does. Hence, the upwardly mobile poor person can be 
expected to change his politics as his socio-economic 
position improves (Kricsbcrg, 1963, 339 ff.). 

The evidence here is shaky and Kricsbcrg’s gen- 
eralizations about the poor arc open to question. He 
might have profited from Verba’s well documented 
analysis of the effects of family socialization on political 
behavior. For example, Verba shows that in France at 
least, families which have a Communist orientation 
prove to have a very strong and continuing influence on 
the political preferences of their children well into adult- 
hood (Verba, 1961). Nothing in the Kriesberg data, 
in short, disproves the possibility that the upwardly 
mobile (or downwardly mobile) poor changed their 
politics. It is possible to conceive that the type of 



family socialization which produces upward mobility 
also inculcates certain types of political beliefs simul- 
taneously. 

Similar arguments can be marshalled in interpreting 
the studies of trends in medical-dental practices and 
utilization. The studies utilized by Kricsbcrg all control 
by income level and show over time that, as oppor- 
tunities for health care have increased, practices have 
improved (Kriesberg, 1963, 345 ff.). Such findings 
do not refute cultural influences. It is possible to 
reason that the poor were acculturatcd toward better 
health care and that increased opportunities simply 
allowed them to exercise their preferences. 

On the other hand, Kriesberg’s data show that 
even though opportunities for higher education have 
increased radically over the last several yeais, the 
poor have not increased percentage-wise in their 
preferences for higher education as reflected in the 
preferences of high school aged children of the poor 
(Kriesberg, 1963, 344). 

Because of the plausibility of alternate explanations, 
Kricsbcrg’s general conclusion that much of the be- 
havior of the poor is situationally rather than cul- 
turally induced cannot be taken seriously. A more im- 
portant objection to such conclusions can be made 
on methodological grounds. Much of the data Kricsbcrg 
uses is opinion data, data on preferences. As pre- 
viously suggested, it is precisely opinion data which 
is most likely to show fluctuations in response to 
situational changes. Hence, to conclude that such 
time trends actually show fundamental changes in the 
views and behaviors of the poor is questionable at best. 

But Kriesberg is to be applauded for at least mak- 
ing a beginning at longitudinal tests of the Culture of 
Poverty Thesis. To some extent his work escapes the 
general criticism of the literature on the relationship 
between SES and various behaviors, as stated by Blum 
and Rossi: 

Most of the writers have been so impressed with 
the finding that socio-economic position (no matter 
how measured) is associated with a variety of de- 
pendent variables that they generally have not taken 
the further steps of assessing the strength or de- 
grees of relationship in attempting to explain why 
such relationships are found. Furthermore, . . . 
most social scientists typically regard such find- 
ings as ultimate explanations requiring little fur- 
ther exploration. (Blum and Rossi, 1969, 348) 

It is tempting to let the force of this presentation 
carry over into a ringing conclusion that studies of the 
relationship between SES and various behaviors arc 
of no use as ,a test of the Culture of Poverty Thesis. 
This would be an over simplification. It is perhaps 
better to consider this material as a starting point, 
prcfunctory evidence, upon which more definitive 
analyses can build. Generalizations built on aggregat- 
ing data from SES studies at best are premature; at 
worst they represent just plain sloppy reasoning. 
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The Nature of the Evidence: Aspiration of the Poor 
and Southern Poor 

The psychological orientations of the poor most 
crucial to the Culture of Poverty Thesis are those 
which might logically contribute directly to the degree 
of desire for upward mobility the poor exhibit. Draw- 
ing upon Allen’s review of the literature on the per- 
sonality correlates of poverty, it seems that the evi- 
dence we arc after relates to the aspiration levels of 
the poor and how they arc affected by or related to 
their time orientations (immediacy of need gratifica- 
tion) and their estimates of how much they believe 
they can do personally to fulfill their aspirations (fate 
control-self esteem). A lot of ten dollar words arc 
used to label these orientations, but the basic ques- 
tions have to do with whether the poor have long- 
range lofty goals; whether they arc willing to delay 
gratification, and whether they believe their own efforts 
will make a meaningful contribution to long-term goal 
fulfillment or not (V. L. Allen, 1970a). 

The Culture of Poverty Thesis would predict the 
poor to demonstrate low aspirations, impulse gratifica- 
tion and fatalism. Further it would predict intcrgencra- 
tional passage of these orientations and/or their con- 
tinuation even if environment were to be radically al- 
tered as in the ease of the migration of the rural poor 
to the cities. What is the evidence favoring these 
predictions? 

Achievement Orientations 

Although achievement orientation is widely dis- 
cussed as a basic factor in the poor remaining poor, 
few studies arc available which have actually attempted 
to measure the relationship between SES and achieve- 
ment motivation (Blum and Rossi, 1969, 374). More 
frequently, level of achievement motivation — or need 
achievement and similar terms — is inferred from find- 
ings on educational and occupational preferences, con- 
trolling for SES level. 

Hyman, for example, uses evidence from a 1947 
NORC opinion survey on values toward higher educa- 
tion and a 1945 Roper study on parents’ desires for 
their children’s educations to demonstrate that educa- 
tional aspirational levels differ between the various 
social classes (Hyman, 1953; also see: Roach and 
Gursslin, 1965). On the other hand clinical observa- 
tions have been used as a base for concluding that 
aspiration levels between the poor and nonpoor do not 
differ, at least in terms of their broad perspectives 
(Gottlieb, 1967). 

Delayed Gratifications and Fate Control 

The data often used to infer that the poor arc 
much more impulsive and defeatist also merit some 
attention (W. B. Miller, 1966). Loosely controlling 
for SES levels, some authors take the fact that the poor 
save less and exhibit more “impulsive” buying habits 
as evidence of impulse gratification (Schneider and 
Lysgaard, 1953). Others, leaning more heavily again 
on the relationship between SES level and educational 



aspirations, school drop-out rates, and so on, come to 
similar conclusions (Trahan, 1958; M. A. Straus, 
1962; Lc Shan, 1952). 

In the matter of fate control— or sense of inde- 
pendence and self command — a variety of studies have 
sought to document the defeatism level of the poor 
by administering various tests or questions to children 
representing hypothetical situations to which the chil- 
dren arc supposed to respond. The level of initiative 
represented in the responses tends to consistently show 
lower class children to express less feeling of mastery 
over their own environs (Battle and Rotter, 1963; 
Crandcll, et ai, 1965; Goodman, in Irclan, 1966). 

Race and Aspirations 

When race is controlled for, as it has been in 
several of the studies with children regarding fate 
control, blacks generally are interpreted as doing 
less well than whites (Mingionc, 1965). By utilizing 
the by now familiar test of SES and educational pref- 
erences, it has been found that blacks also differ 
among themselves in aspirations depending on whether 
they arc at middle or lower income levels. Gittcll’s 
study in New York City disclosed that 43 percent 
of low income blacks had low aspirations compared to 
27 percent in the middle income group, as reflected 
in their educational expectations for their children 
(1965). 

Others argue that race is not really a factor in 
the noted differences in aspiration levels between the 
races. Schneidcrman argues, on the basis of a study 
of 35 public welfare families in Minnesota who were 
almost white, that these welfare clients show the same 
low aspiration patterns as low income persons of other 
races, as measured by the Kluchholm value scales. 

In noting that 28 of the 35 parents had been them- 
selves raised in homes supported by public welfare, 
Schneidcrman suggests that a culture of poverty actually 
exists, chief components of which arc low aspirations, 
impulse gratification, and defeatism, regardless of race 
(Schnciderman, 1964). Henderson takes a somewhat 
different tact in suggesting that the mass media have 
had a leveling effect in recent years on the aspirations 
of differing races and social classes (G. Henderson, 
1966). Finally, Garza attempts to explain aspiration 
differences between the races in terms of differences 
in perceived opportunity. Some blacks, perceiving that 
opportunities arc simply not open to them, revise and 
perhaps scale down their aspirations accordingly 
(Garza, 1969). 

Recognizing that the conclusions on aspirations 
by class and race arc basically inferred rather than 
derived from actual tests, Rosen undertook two studies 
in the middle 50’s to get to the heart of the matter. 
In both studies he controlled for SES by utilizing 
the Hollingshcad Index (three factors in the New 
Haven Study, 2 factors in the Northeastern Study) 
and tested orientations by utilizing the form of the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) developed by 
McClelland to test achievement motivations. Addition- 
ally, he utilized a variant of the Kluckholm scales to 





measure delayed gratification (time orientation) and 
fate control (individualism). 

In the first study Rosen arranged the entire male 
populations of two New Haven high schools into SES 
groupings and then took random samples of the 5 
groups thus derived (N=I20). Analysis of the find- 
ings disclosed that the upper SES boys (Classes I and 
II) were higher on the values of delayed gratification 
and individualism than lower SES boys. Seventy-seven 
percent of the higher SES’s scored high on these values 
compared to 33 percent in Class IV and 17 percent 
in Class V (30 boys in each collapsed comparison 
group). He also found that grades were associated with 
achievement motivation: 79 percent of the “I^or above” 
group were high in achievement motivation while only 
18 percent of the “C or below” group placed in this 
bracket. Importantly, Rosen found very little relation- 
ship between achievement motivation and preference 
for college education: 51 percent of those high in 
achievement motivation wanted to go to college com- 
pared to 46 percent of those low in achievement 
motivation (Rosen, 1956a). This finding clearly calls 
into question much of the past work which infers 
motivation from the observed relationship between 
SES and preferences for higher education. 

Rosen's second study applied similar methodology 
to 427 pairs of mothers having sons between the age 
of 8 and 14 who resided in 62 urban areas of 4 
Northeastern states. Additionally, he categorized sub- 
jects by racial/ethnie origins. He found what he con- 
sidered to be important (by chi square tests of sig- 
nificance) differences in achievement motivation and 
other values between the various ethnic/racial group- 
ings. In the two tables that follow, higher mean scores 
reflect higher achievement motivation and greater ac- 
tivity (future time and individualism) orientations 
respectively. 

Rosen observes that the data demonstrate rela- 
tively consistent differences between ethnic groups 
across social classes and a general decline in means 
across all ethnic groups as SES drops. On this basis 
he concludes that the evidence is firm that ethnic- 
social class factors combine to form differing cultural 
milieus which produce children of distinctly different 
achievement and broader value orientations (Rosen, 
1956b). 

While this seems to be rather substantial evidence 
in support of some aspects of the Culture of Poverty 
Thesis, it should be noted in closing that the debate 
has not subsided. More recently, Morgan, et al., have 
concluded that achievement motivation is highly cor- 
related with family income level (1962, 92), while 
Barnett, utilizing Rosen’s scales for achievement moti- 
vation found such motivation levels unrelated to in- 
come level in his sample (1970). 

In sum, then, the “evidence” on the aspiration 
levels of the poor is more inferential than direct. The 
best of the lot, Rosen’s work, remains open to question 
since a partial replication did not fully confirm his 
findings. 



TABLE 5-1 



Mean Achievement Motivation Scores, by 
Ethnicity and Social Class 



Ethnicity 


I-II 


Social Class 

in iv v 


N 


Frcnch-Canadian 


10.0* 


10.6 


8.8 


7.6 


62 


Italian 


8.9 


12.8 


7.5 


10.2 


74 


Greek 


9.2 


12.1 


10.4 


8.8 


47 


Jew 


10.1 


10.4 


10.9 


11.2 


57 


Negro 


1 1.4 


9.0 


8.2 


6.7 


65 


White Protestant 


11.7 


10.9 


9.4 


7.3 


122 



■"Means have been rounded for clarity of presentation in 
both tables. 



Source: B. C. Rosen, “Race, Ethnicity, and the Achievement 
Syndrome,” American Sociological Review XXI 
(1956b), 219, Table 2. 



TABLE 5-2 



Summed Mean Value Scores (Activity-Future Time 
Individualism), by Ethnicity and Social Class 



Ethnicity 


I-II 


Social Class 

III IV 


V 


N 


French-Canadian 


4.0 


4.2 


4.6 


2.5 


62 


Italian 


5.9 


4.0 


4.0 


3.4 


74 


Greek 


6.3 


5.5 


4.8 


3.3 


47 


Jew 


5.4 


5.5 


5.4 


4.8 


57 


Negro 


6.0 


5.0 


4.9 


4.7 


65 


White Protestant 


5.9 


5.5 


5.0 


3.5 


122 


Source: B. 


C. Rosen, 


1956b; 


223, Table 3. 





Aspirations of the Rural Southern Poor 

In concert with Blum and Rossi’s previous observa- 
tion, Slocum has concluded from his review of the 
research literature that few studies of the relationship 
between SES and aspirations have been done with rural 
people (1967). One that was done in rural Wisconsin 
found no significant differences in occupational aspira- 
tions of farm-nonfarm males or females. Differences 
were slight for males on educational aspirations but 
not farm-nonfarm females. The poor were not, how- 
ever, specifically studied in this piece of research 
(Haller and Sewell, 1957). 

One of the more important lines of study on the 
rural poor is that which has sought to assess how 
rural life styles contribute to the perpetuation of pov- 
erty. In recent years, for example, a series of partici- 
pant observation reports have discussed how holding 
to learned farming methods among the rural poor in- 
hibits their acceptance of technological advances which 
would enable them to move from subsistence to com- 
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mcrcial farming (Ford, 1965; Mctzlcr, 1959; Ramsey, 
et al., 1959). 

Ayers has also concluded that the values the rural 
poor learn as they grow up inhibit their chances of 
accepting the changes in their personal lives necessary 
to successful vocational rehabilitation. Among other 
tests, he administered parts of the MMPI to a random 
sample of 300 rural poor drawn from a rural area 
population of 62,000. The results indicated that the 
rural poor reflected high levels of depression and “high 
covert preference for matriarchy,” but were not as 
fatalistic as expected. Nonetheless, he concludes that 
the only plausible solution is to remove bodily the 
rural poor from their environments long enough to 
break their neurotic expectation patterns (Ayers, 
1967). 

Bryan and Bertrand, in their study of several hun- 
dred rural families in the Mississippi Delta, on the 
other hand, conclude that inability to accept innovation 
and personal change is a selective, rather general 
characteristic of the rural Southern poor. Their findings 
suggest to them that ability to accept change required 
for upward mobility is highest among blacks, small 
families, and those who are younger and better edu- 
cated (Byran and Bertrand, 1970). 

Two specific features of the rural person’s psy- 
chological orientations have come in for more than 
passing comment: their treasured values about in- 
dependence and individualism, and their religious 
orientations. 

On the matter of values about individualism, most 
commentary has been directed toward the Appalachian 
poor white, although similar belief patterns are reputed 
to exist among other socially isolated rural popula- 
tions, such as farmers in Wyoming and the Latter Day 
Saints in Utah (C. L. Anderson, 1965). The con- 
clusion of these observers is generally that those rural 
poor who staunchly believe in individualism are con- 
tributing in real ways to the perpetuation of their own 
poverty. This is so because such beliefs dictate that 
when one needs help, he relies only on familiar others 
— friends and kin. They will likely be the least able 
to help since they also will likely be poor and poorly 
educated (Thomas and Carter, 1967; Dunkelberger, 
1965; Kentucky Department of Education, Bureau of 
Rehabilitation Services, 1969). 

Fundamentalist religious beliefs also may contribute 
to the perpetuation of poverty by reducing the rural 
person’s level of aspiration for the acquisition of 
“worldly goods” (B. H. Kaplan, 1965). 

Hofley’s analysis of data gathered by the North 
Carolina Fund shows that among rural Southern resi- 
dents, those with below $4,000 in income and less 
than 9th-gradc educations tend to be high in fatalism 
and fundamentalist religious beliefs (Hoflcy, 1969). 

Another way to infer the aspiration levels of the 
rural Southern poor is by examining and interpreting 
migration data. Rubin’s follow up analysis of migra- 
tion patterns among 114 rural poor blacks who origi- 
nated in northern Mississippi moved him to conclude 
that respondents generally relocate in an attempt ‘o 



fulfill their aspirations for a better way of life (Rubin, 
1960). 

Others would argue that such a general conclusion 
is unwarranted because migration itself is selective. 
For one thing, it seems that the longer a person re- 
sides in a given locality and the older he is, the less 
likely he is to move regardless of his other predis- 
positions (Morrison, 1967). For another, only the 
more vigorous and capable seem to migrate. 
Marckwardt’s analysis of a 1/1000 sample from the 
1960 census of population indicated that migrants 
were generally younger, better educated, and of higher 
occupational status and income than nonmigrants 
(1968). 

Further support for the thesis of selective migra- 
tion and another dimension of the process bearing on 
the Culture of Poverty Thesis is added by the con- 
tinuing studies of migration patterns among people 
originating in rural eastern Kentucky by Schwarzwellcr 
and his associates. 

In an earlier study which followed up 20 years later 
on the migration patterns of people who resided in 
rural eastern Kentucky in 1942, the authors found 
that a powerful factor in such patterns were kin and 
friends who had moved to new locations. The re- 
searchers concluded that what often occurs is the 
development of “branch families” in new localities to 
assist immigrant kin in adjusting to the new environ- 
ment upon arrival (Brown, et al., 1963). This finding, 
if genera lizable, is quite interesting because it proves 
the possibility that '.he rural poor are carrying their 
culture with them to the cities and developing socially 
viable structures to at least temporarily preserve it. 

A further analysis of virtually the same data some 
years later allows for more refined conclusions. In 
this study the authors controlled for SES level among 
the outmigrant group and discovered that those in the 
higher SES group moved out earlier, settled away 
more permanantly (i.e., fewer ever returned even to 
temporarily relocate in their areas of origin), and 
most were found to have moved to small towns. In 
contrast, the lower SES group was found to be the 
group which most followed the pattern of forming 
branch families. They most often moved to the larger 
cities of Cincinnati and Dayton and formed “little 
Kentuckys” in sections of these cities (Schwarzwellcr 
and Brown, 1967). These results even more clearly 
suggest that some groups of the rural Southern poor — 
in this case whites — transport their culture with them 
when they migrate. Such findings also warn against 
any general conclusion that migration is a simple in- 
dicator of the existence of high aspirations among 
the rural Southern poor. 

Another source of data on the aspirations of rural 
people exists in studies which have undertaken to 
assess the occupational and educational preferences 
of rural youth, and their parents’ preferences for them. 

Earlier studies of the psychological orientations of 
rural youth were often more concerned with personality 
measurement than they were achievement motivations. 
Very often such studies revealed no significant dif- 
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fcrcnccs between urban and rural youth. Typical of 
this genre is Smith’s evaluation of 150 11th- and 12th- 
grade urban and rural black youths in North Carolina 
in 1957. He concludes on the basis of results from the 
Test of Personality that the groups do not differ on the 
important dimensions of “sense of personal freedom,” 
but that both groups fall below the established norms 
for this part of the test (P. M. Smith, 1961). 

Nclscn and Storey applied the Mooney Check 
List to 245 9th-grade boys in two adjacent Kentucky 
counties in 1968 to further measure rural-urban dif- 
ferences. The sample was roughly 20 percent rural, 
13 percent town, and 67 percent urban in residence. 
Their results indicate vaguely , that rural boys experi- 
ence considerably more personality maladjustment and 
that this may be traced to the poverty such youth ex- 
perience as they grow up (Nelsen and Storey, 1969). 

More to the point, Haller and Ellis undertook to 
assess the relationship between SES and aspiration 
levels among 442 17-year-old boys from farm, rural 
non-farm, village, and small urban locations in Michi- 
gan in 1957. The researchers administered the Cattel 
16 Personality-Factor Test, Culture Free IQ test, and 
California Test of Personality in addition to work be- 
lief and occupational aspirations scales. The findings 
indicated farm boys score lowest in occupational and 
educational aspirations and tend to believe man has 
little control over events (fatalism). In contrast, urban 
boys scored highest in aspirations and demonstrated a 
strong belief in man’s ability to control events — fate 
control (Haller and Ellis, 1962). Some similar find- 
ings have also been reported by Burchinal (1961) and 
others (Middleton and Grigg, 1959). 

These are “classic” findings quite consistent with 
the expectations of the Culture of Poverty thesis. Since 
they seem to consistently show up more among rural 
than urban youth, the very tentative conclusion would 
be that the thesis may have more explanatory power 
for rural than urban poverty. 

Yet, to say the least, such a conclusion would be 
premature. The effects in this case may be as selective 
as migration effects. The previous findings, for ex- 
ample, tend to show that rural youth have lower 
aspirations than urban youth, that this is most pro- 
nounced among farm boys and blacks. 

Consistent with these observations arc the findings 
that farmers have lower aspirations for their children 
than men in other professions, for their daughters 
(Burchinal, 1960), as well as their sons (David, et al, 
1961). Moreover, Schwarzwcller has found that 
mothers — particularly those who do not work out of the 
home (and this might include many farm families) — 
exercise a disproportionate influence on the aspirations 
of rural youth. Differences in urban youths’ aspira- 
tions may at least in part stem from greater freedom 
from parental influence and the actuality of more con- 
crete career alternatives (Schwarzwcller, 1959). 

In any case, when one shifts away from a pre- 
occupation with farm youth, toward a broader evalua- 
tion of rural youth in general, the closeness of the 
aspirational tics between parents and youth seems to 



evaporate: results of several investigations tend to 
show that lower-class youths in rural areas are un- 
willing to enter the same occupations as their fathers 
(Emprey, 1956; Folkman and Cowhig, 1963); and 
Mole’s data, cited in Chapter 6, indicate that as many 
as 50 to 70 percent of rural males— black and white — 
actually succeed in occupationally surpassing their fa- 
thers (Moles, 1970). 

Sustaining Family and Social Structure: The Poor 
and the Rural Southern Poor 

The Culture of Poverty Thesis holds that the psy- 
chological orientations of the poor — their low aspira- 
tions, high impulse gratification, and high dependency 
— are the enduring and inevitable outcomes of unique 
family and social structures which nourish and sustain 
them. The poor do not conform to any neat stereotype 
in these matters and neither do theorists who attempt 
to link poverty with family functioning. Some try to 
identify the debilitating factors in family and social 
functioning unique and seemingly common to all the 
poor, others concentrate on the one-parent family, and 
still others focus specifically on the one-parent black 
family. All nonetheless seek to evaluate the relation- 
ship between family and social structure and function- 
ing and the perpetuation of poverty. 

The two-parent poor family is viewed typically as 
a rather bleak and sterile construct. Relationships be- 
tween partners are conceived to lack meaningful inter- 
action, to be comprised of rigidly defined sex and 
parental roles which tend to be exploitative in nature. 
The parental role models from which the children of 
the poor learn thus tend to be one-sided or distorted: 
The father is portrayed as an impersonal and arbitrarily 
punitive authoritarian, the mother as hostile and wily 
in her relations with her spouse and domineering in 
her dictatorial control of her children (Chilman, 1966; 
Bresner, 1965). 

Importantly, these writers and others see such con- 
sequences in marriage as the result of socialization 
patterns which produce many early marriages among 
immature people following casual, impersonal, brief 
and “fatalistic” courting (Handel and Rainwater, 1961. 
18ff.; Rainwater, 1960, 61-63). The “poverty cycle” 
is completed, according to Aldous and Hill, when the 
adolescent coming out of such an environment is 
thrown into adult roles for which he or she has had 
inadequate preparation. They conclude that 

it is probably at this point in the family cycle that 
parental poverty patterns are most likely to be 
transmitted to the next generation. (Aldous and 
Hill, 1969, 9-10). 

Among the poor, peer pressures are reasoned to 
contribute as much or more than lack of parental 
guidance to the inadequate preparation of adolescents 
for adult marital and parental roles. Group cohcsivc- 
ncss fostered by ethnic and racial identification factors 
— particularly among the non-mobile poor — is con- 
ceived to be a powerful socializing instrument, power- 
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ful enough to often override the characteristics of 
nuclear family units (Guttentag, 1970a). 

The influence of peer associations on the socializa- 
tion of adolescents in poverty is conceived to be more 
pervasive and enduring than is the ease for adolt. cents 
in better off families. The lower class family is seen 
as losing its children at an earlier stage to the social- 
izing influences of peer groups (H. Lewis, 1966'), and 
it has been observed that the poor continue to main- 
tain such associations even after marriage and well into 
adulthood (Besner, 1965; Cohen and Hodges, 1963). 

Some of the reasons why peer group associations 
take on such importance in the socialization of the 
poor have been suggested to relate to their absence 
of participation in formally organized social activities 
and organizations (Dotson, 1951) and their minimal 
social associations even among themselves at the com- 
munity level (Wright and Hyman, 1958), stemming 
at least in part from their reluctance to engage in 
relationships beyond the limits of their own environs 
and nuclear family (L. Reissman, 1954). 

All of this works to thrust the adolescent into the 
company of his own age group depriving him of con- 
tact with adult role models and preventing him from 
maturing beyond the values and concerns of adoles- 
cence. Intense concerns with sexual identity and verility, 
toughness, smartness, and avoidance of intense social 
relationships which would threaten encroachment on 
personal freedom arc thereby carried into marriage 
and adulthood. Thus, even if parental role models are 
conceived to be adequate, they are viewed as being 
incapable of competing with the attractions of peer 
group associations. 

Again, the counterargument can be raised that 
what has been described here either doesn’t apply 
commonly to poor families or that they may be ex- 
pectable reactions to low incomes rather than the out- 
comes of cultural factors. 

Hylan Lewis’ more-or-less case analysis approach 
to 39 low-income families in Washington, D. C., for 
example, led him to conclude that there is a wide 
variety of life style adaptations to poverty as reflected 
in marital relations, child rearing, and aspiration levels 
in his sample. Among the many problems in this 
study which weaken its value, however, are the vague 
definition of a low-income family (a working man’s 
budget for a family of 4) and the failure to identify 
the families studied as two-parent, one-parent, or a 
percentage mix in structure (H. Lewis, 1963). In this 
case, the evidence against a Culture of Poverty is as 
weak as the evidence favoring it. 

Stone and Schlamp, attempting to study psycho- 
social factors linked to family poverty in a group of 
about 1,000 families on public welfare in California, 
came to the stunning conclusion that it is often im- 
possible to tell whether long-term assistance cases 
behave as they do because of lack of money or be- 
cause. of past socialization (Stone and Schlamp, 1965). 
Such indeterminate findings often characterize the con- 
clusions of available studies focusing on the public 
assistance family. In their present state such studies 



shed little light on factors contributing to public 
assistance status. 

The One-Parent Family 

In recent years considerable interest has emerged 
in one-parent poor families. Many writers have taken 
the time to analyse the separation, divorce, desertion, 
and unmarried mother rates among lower income 
households (Blau and Duncan, 1967, 331; Goode, 
1951 and 1962; Epstein, 1961; Chilman and Sussman, 
1964; Jones, et al, 1962, 224-230; Herzog and Sudia, 
1968). From these data it is frequently implied that 
the one-parent family is the model type among the 
very poor, and that the one-parent family is the 
principle carrier of the culture of poverty. Such in- 
ferences have been made often enough to stimulate 
at least a little research on the matter. 

Duncan and Duncan, for example, found to their 
satisfaction that men who grew up in broken families 
were no more likely to be living apart from their 
families or to be unmarried than those who did not 
(Duncan and Duncan, 1969). Broken families do not 
breed broken families according to these findings. 

On the other hand, a study aimed at identifying 
family competence compared the school performance 
of children in 65 families — 40 one-parent AFDC 
and 25 two-parent moderate income families. Children 
from two-parent families clearly outdistanced AFDC 
children in aspirations and performance. The report 
concludes: 

The most competent families in the school pro- 
ject tended to be intact families with good relations 
between parents, reasonably good communication 
among family members, a sense of family solidarity, 
and a real investment of the parents in the chil- 
dren’s development. (Community Service Society of 
New York, 1969, 28) 

It further observed on the basis of a review of 
parental histories that level of mothers’ affection was a 
key variable, and that the model environment could 
be described as 

a home free of gross pathology in which basic 
adult roles were at least moderately well defined 
and appropriate, and responsibilities of the chil- 
dren were suited to their age. [Such factors pro- 
vide] an opportunity for role learning and for the 
acquisition of practical and interpersonal skills. 
(Ibid.) 

Kricsberg’s is perhaps the most thorough-going re- 
search on the one-parent poor family yet reported in 
the literature. His review of the literature on the one- 
parent family reveals how varied in structure, roles, 
behavioral practices, and aspiration levels the one- 
parent family is. His analysis of a group of such 
families in a northern urban area further indicated to 
him that the level of mothers’ affection for their 
children was not diminished by the absence of the 
father and that many of the behavioral manifesta- 



tions attributed to one-parent structures may be more 
attributable to other economic and social factors than 
inadequate family role performance (Kriesberg, 1970). 
Elsewhere, Kriesberg has reported that unmarried 
mothers in his studies actually expressed more con- 
cern with educational achievement than those who were 
married. Again, he cites behavioral deviance from 
these verbal expressions of aspirations as being situa- 
tionally induced (Kriesberg, 1967). 

The general evidence on the one-parent family as 
the principal carrier of the culture of poverty is sketchy 
at best. More is revealed about such families by ex- 
amining the extensive literature on the one-parent poor 
black family. In doing so, however, it is well to keep 
in mind that the one-parent variable is being com- 
pounded by the introduction of the racial variable. 

The One-Parent Black Family 

Statistical reports on the rates of divorce, separa- 
tion, desertion, and unmarried mothers among blacks 
are as common as other reports previously cited which 
generally linked such outcomes with poverty. Typically, 
such reports show that blacks exceed whites on all 
these measures (Monahan, 1960; Dreger and Miller, 
1960). On the other hand, several writers have in- 
terpreted similar statistical tabulations as reflecting 
more of an income than a racial factor in rates of 
marital breakdown (Jones, et al., 1962; Lefcowitz, 
1965). 

Whether the black family — one- or two-parent — 
is matriarchal or mother-centered, has long been a 
controversial topic (Pettigrew, 1964). Frazier’s earlier 
work traces matriarchy back to the black’s history of 
slavery in the U. S. (Frazier, 1950; Frazier, 1966). 
Hylan Lewis has insisted that even if such accounts 
were accurate, changes in black families in recent 
times have altered the degree and nature of the black 
mother’s importance (H. Lewis, 1960). 

In the last few years the controversy over matri- 
archy in black families has taken on new impetus. 
Moynihan sounded an ominous note by asserting that 
his data on the relationship between black male un- 
employment and broken families indicated that the 
phenomenon of broken families seemed to be taking 
on a life of its own — that, in short, broken families 
seemed to be transmitted intcrgcnerationally independ- 
ent of rises or falls in male employment (Moynihan. 
1965). Criticism of Moynihan’s analysis was almost 
immediate (Rainwater and Yancey, 1967). One tact 
taken was to marshall data which tended to show that 
degree of matriarchy tended to be more a consequence 
of class than racial factors. The sex of the parent who 
rules the family roost is contended to be more a 
function of parental, occupational, educational, and 
other background features than a function of racially 
related historical factors (Herzog, 1967; Mack, 1971). 

Billingsley’s studies of lower-class black families 
in urban areas tend toward a similar line of reason- 
ing. In one study of 40 white and 40 black low income 
female headed families, he found that 38 percent of 
the whites and only 13 percent of the black mothers 



“abused” their children. In another, he reports that 
among 316 low income two-parent black families, 48 
percent of the couples said they shared in major 
decisions. Both studies suggest to Billingsley that the 
black mother is less domineering than matriarchal con- 
cepts would indicate (Billingsley, 1969). 

Wasserman’s study compared interview data on 55 
two-parent and 62 father-absent black families. He 
found that the personal histories of the mothers in the 
two groups showed no startling differences nor did the 
school performance of boys in the families. The women 
differed on only one point, perhaps a significant one: 
women who had been raised in two-parent homes were 
more likely to have a husband present. In spite of 
this, Wasscrman concludes that there is no evidence 
that fatherless black families arc inherently unstable 
(Wasserman, 1968). 

Shulz carried his investigation of fatherless low 
income black families a step further by analyzing in 
depth 10 families through the participant observation 
method. He found that such families have a high de- 
gree of contact with adult males, who, depending on 
their relationship with the mothers, function in father- 
like roles. Although his sample is small, he develops 
an interesting typology of male relationships in low 
income families, as shown in Figure 5-2. 

The interesting possibility here is that, according to 
Shulz, the male’s authority in child rearing and other 
matters increases as a function of his role involvement 
or investment, not simply as a function of legal status 
and/or economic support as is often believed (Shulz, 
1968). If this typology proves a reflection of reality, 
the concept of matriarchy is in for substantial revision. 

Willie in a sense sums up the evidence against 
black family matriarchy by citing the fact that over 
90 percent of adult black men in the labor force arc 
working to support families, 70 percent of all black 
families have two parents, and 60 percent of all black 
children grow up in two-parent homes (Willie, 1970). 

Yet, what Willie clearly intends here is to show 
simply that it would be inaccurate to apply the con- 
cept of matriarchy generally to most or all black 
families. His own data deriving from a study of 92 
problem and stable black families in a Syracuse housing 
project attempts to isolate the characteristics of families 
which might and might not properly be defined as 
matriarchal and/or unstable. It was found that 20 per- 
cent of the problem family heads had multiple mar- 
riages, 39 percent had been married before the age of 
19, 10 to IS percent had illegitimate children, and, 
generally, problem families averaged 3.9 children com- 
pared to 2.7 in stable families. While Willie rejects 
the argument that the low income single-parent black 
family differs because it is heavily matriarchal, he 
docs conclude that unstable or problem families in his 
sample differ so much from stable families that the dif- 
ference may constitute “one of kind rather than one 
of degree” (Willie and Weinandy, 1963, 443). 

Opinions differ on how matriarchal the one-parent 
— or two-parent — black family is. Indeed, a series of 
small studies suggest that— married or not — ;he black 
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Figure 5-2 

A Typology of Male Relationships in Low Income Families 




Source: D. A. Shulz, “Variations in Complete and Incomplete Families of the Negro Lower Class,” Doctoral Dissertation, Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis, 1968. 



male may play a larger role than is often suggested. 
Finally, conclusions in many of these same studies vary 
on whether one-parent families are necessarily harmful 
to the socialization of children raised in them, the claim 
that negative socialization consequences commonly de- 
rive from being raised in one-parent matriarchal homes 
notwithstanding. 

It would be nice to have a rigorously designed 
large-scale study of the poor black family which would 
be capable of clearing the air. Sadly, none seems to 
be available: 

A study of the structure and function of the Negro 
family in the U. S., to the best of our knowledge, 
has not been published (Blum and Rossi, 1969, 
348-49). 

The Rural Southern Poor Family 

The rural South* has its share of female headed 
households, according to the 1960 census. These data 
indicate that the rural South had a larger proportion 
of such families at that time living in poverty regard- 
less of race than the nation as a whole. For the 
nation as a whole, about 57 percent of all white 
female headed families were poor compared to 81 per- 
cent of non white female headed families, while about 
75 percent of all female headed white families were in 
poverty** in the rural South compared to over 90 
percent of none-white families of the same type 
(U.S.D.C., B. of C., Census of Population, Volume 8, 
18, Table 1). 

These figures do not, of course, indicate the pro- 
portion of “broken families” in the rural South, but 
the relatively high percentage of such families who 
are poor, particularly among non whites, gives some 
indication that many such families face severe prob- 
lems. Moreover, if we recall data from Chapter 2 



♦Comprised of 16 Southern states. 

♦♦“Poor” is defined here as family income below $3,000 per 
year in 1959 dollars. 



showing that state illegitimacy rates in the region 
are keeping pace with the national average, we can 
fairly arrive at a conclusion that a goodly number 
of such households fall into the “broken family” 
category. More recent data gathered in the state of 
Georgia give substance to the suspicion that the 
proportion of such families has not been declining 
in recent years. Early child-bearing is considered a 
major factor in subsequent broken marriages, and in 
Georgia in 1969, almost 21,000 babies were born to 
teenage mothers, a fifth of whom were illegitimate 
(C. L. Johnson, 1971, 8). 

Parenthetically, Goode some years ago advanced a 
theory claiming to show why rural rates of illegitimacy 
should be higher than urban rates. In the U. S. he drew 
attention to such rates among blacks in the rural South. 
His view was that cultural breakdown in rural areas 
deriving from the western world’s march toward ur- 
banization is a prime contributer to illegitimacy. When 
he observed in his data, however, that illegitimacy 
rates among urban and rural blacks in the South were 
roughly equivalent in 1957, he neatly concluded that 
this was so because the black in the U. S. docs 
not become culturally integrated in urban areas as one 
would expect, because of racial segregation (Goode, 
1961). , 

About the most that can be said from these skimpy 
and ancient data is that the rural South embodies 
a large number of female headed households, a goodly 
number who are poor; that illegitimacy and early 
childbirth may be of significance to both the number 
of female headed households and the proportion in 
poverty; and that incidence rates in all these matters 
arc more pronounced for blacks. 

But whether the one-parent family is the principle 
carrier of the culture of poverty seems no more answer- 
able from the existing evidence for the rural Southern 
family than those in the urban North. If we turn to 
the wider social environs in search of socializing in- 
fluences which may contribute to poverty, we can de- 
tect what researchers commonly find to be distinct fea- 
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turcs of rural life. Blum and Rossi’s review of 750 
works on the correlates of social class touches on many 
of the studies which have noted the importance of 
family to the rural resident, regardless of income level 
(Blum and Rossi, 1969). 

Additionally, Chamberlain’s study of 471 people 
in a rural county in Missouri indicated that the far- 
ther removed one’s residence from a major metropoli- 
tan center, the greater the homogeneity of one’s social 
contacts. While distance did not seem to affect level of 
participation in voluntary organizations, civic activity, 
and the like, it was strongly correlated with the number 
of interests respondents had in common with those 
they identified as friends (Chamberlain, 1969). 

This high level of homogeneity has been noted by 
one writer to perhaps contribute to curtailing the search 
for marriage partners to a small group of social inti- 
mates in rural areas (Polansky, 1970). On the other 
hand, Miller’s observations of a rural county in Geor- 
gia suggested to him that such intense contacts enable 
the accomplishment of many tasks through mutual 
help activities which residents would otherwise not be 
able to afford (H. M. Miller, no date, 6 ff.) . Miller 
also noted that leisure time activities tended to be 
individualistic (e.g. fishing) rather than group oriented, 
an observation which would be consistent with the 
rural person’s reputed value on personal independence. 

Smith’s work, cited elsewhere, is also to the point 
here. His efforts, aimed at measuring the social class 
structure in the rural South, have yielded at least the 
tentative conclusion that much of the agricultural 
South is basically a single class, primarily a lower class, 
structurally (T. L. Smith, 1969). A single class struc- 
ture of low income people certainly could be conceived 
to enhance the social insularity of people who prefer 
homogeneity in interpersonal relationships and above 
al! personal independence from group ties beyond 
family. This picture, if at all accurate, would differ 
considerably from the content and intensity of social 
influences — as well as the social preferences — com- 
monly asserted to be descriptive of the environs and 
orientations of the urban poor. 

But whether such summarization represents mean- 
ingful differences between the rural Southern poor and 
those who are urban and/or better off cannot be said 
with any certainty. As Blum and Rossi have concluded, 

The available studies lead us to suspect the exist- 
ence of appreciable regional and ethnic differences 
in class-related behavior, but these sub-group varia- 
tions have yet to be systematically documented 
(Blum and Rossi, 1969, 347). 

There is another dimension of family and wider 
social patterns held to distinguish the rural resident 
— particularly the rural poor — which has been 
much discussed and which bears on the culture of 
poverty argument. It is the dimension of the degree 
of durability of the so-called rural life style following 
the rural person’s relocation to a more urban environ- 
ment. Even if we cannot answer definitely how much — 



and whether — differences in rural social patterns con- 
tribute to poverty, we can ask whether such patterns 
persist in similar enough form following a radical 
change in environment to warrant calling them “cul- 
turally” indoctrinated. 

One of the more frequently investigated phenomena 
in this regard is that of the durability of close family tics 
following relocation (Burchinal, 1963; Schwarzweller, 
1964). An early study of Southern Appalachian mi- 
grants to Cincinnati revealed that they had marked 
disadvantages in finding employment but that during 
the initial period of job seeking, those looking for work 
were socially buoyed up by others who had precedented 
them into the urban area (Leyburn, 1937). A usual 
pattern is to send for one’s family after work has been 
found, but here again, the in-migrant family tends to 
locate in the midst of similar others, a fact which is con- 
sidered to be central in the family’s efforts to retain 
their past life style in the new setting (Frumkin, 1961). 
Frumkin found this pattern in his follow up study of 
the migration of 26 rural families in Colorado, the find- 
ing being quite similar to that noted for Appalachian 
migrants by Leyburn and others (Sharp and Peterson, 
1967). 

Some other studies would take issue with the 
implied durability of the rural poor in-migrant’s life 
style. Bultcna’s observations of the web of family re- 
lationships among a group of rural aged persons in 
Wisconsin, for example, indicated that the old folks 
appear to have no greater frequency or intensity of 
contact with their children than do the urban aged. 
He suggests that when the young leave the rural areas, 
their orientation toward family ties change toward 
greater similarity with the more impersonal orientations 
of urban dwellers (Bultena, 1969). 

Jerome, in another study in Wisconsin, addressed 
the issue from the standpoint of food habits among 
63 black households in Milwaukee, all having in com- 
mon that they were of rural Southern origin. He 
found that dietary changes incorporating food con- 
sumption patterns common to the upper midwest were 
related to the degree of acculturation a given household 
had experienced (as measured, in part, by their length 
of residence). Diets in any case were considered to be 
generally quite adequate. While Jerome’s study would 
suggest that the food habits of the rural Southerner 
do change over time following migration, it should be 
noted that the study was not exclusively of low income 
blacks (Jerome, 1967). Hence, it cannot be stated 
with certainty that the results reveal a high level of 
cultural penetrability on the part of the rural in-migrant 
poor. 

The evidence on the matter of cultural durability 
is neither comprehensive nor particularly convincing. 
It should be clear, however, that these studies do illus- 
trate at least some of the ways that fuller and better 
data could be gathered to assess the issue. Both the re- 
lationship between distinctive rural family/social pat- 
terns and poverty, and the degree to which such pat- 
terns endure in new, more urban environments war- 
rant much more investigation. Both are crucial tests 
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of the applicability of the Culture of Poverty Thesis 
to rural Southern poverty. 

The Development of Children in Poverty 

The Culture of Poverty Thesis relies heavily on the 
family as a major component in the development, con- 
tinuation, and intcrgcncrational transmission of poverty. 
While it has been previously noted that the poor may 
lose their children to wider sources of social influences 
at an earlier age — such as peer groups — there are many 
who suggest that the destinies of the children of the 
poor have already been largely formed by what they 
experience during the first few years of life. 

Indeed, some view early childhood development in 
poverty to be so damaging as to be irreversible if not 
dealt with before the child reaches school age. The 
irreversibility of the effects of such experiences would 
thus consign the child to a life of poverty regardless 
of subsequent remedial intervention. Hunt has summed 
up the irreversibility in the following comments: 

The plasticity of infancy diminishes rapidly as 
children grow older. Thus, the longer children live 
under the stultifying conditions of poverty, the 
harder it must inevitably be to overcome the deficit 
resulting [p. 196]. It becomes clear that the inertia 
increases with age because more and more of the 
individual’s abilities, attitudes, motives, and values 
must be changed. It appears that the longer a de- 
veloping organism lives under any given set of cir- 
cumstances, the harder it is to alter their influence 
on both developing behavior and body. (J. H. 
Hunt, 1969, 151). 

There are two basic kinds of early childhood effects 
related to poverty which have most often been dealt 
with in the literature, the physical and the social. On 
the physical side, major emphasis has been placed 
upon the long-term effects of early childhood mal- 
nutrition,* while on the social, greatest emphasis has 
been placed on the effects of certain patterns of child 
rearing associated with the poor. 

Malnutrition and Child Development 

The relationship between malnutrition and poverty 
has recently been rather forcefully brought to the 
public’s attention through the presentation of early 
findings of a national study which reported out find- 
ings from initial work done in Louisiana and Texas. 
Interviews were obtained from 965 families, of whom 
60.8 percent in Texas and 46.4 percent in Louisiana 
fell below the poverty line. A total of 13,373 persons 



*1 am not unmindful here of a growing literature which 
is beginning to fo-.us on the long-term effects of prematurity 
and early motherhood on the subsequent mental and social 
development of children (sec: C. L. Johnson, 1971, for a 
thorough review of this literature). The rate of “reproductive 
error" and “developmental defect," for example, has been 
reasoned to be greatest among that portion of the population 
which, among other things, is least well nourished (E. Gordon, 
1970, 6). 



were represented: 7,351 black, 2,247 white, and 3,775 
Spanish speaking (U.S. Congress, Senate, Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 1970). 

The findings do not present an unequivocal picture 
of the relationship between poverty and malnutrition. 
The poor seem to be selectively malnourished. The 
poor were markedly deficient in iron intake (except 
for the aged) but levels of vitamin A and Thiamine 
were found unrelated to income. While a slight re- 
lationship was detected between riboflavin deficiency 
and low income, vitamin C deficiency actually was 
found more strongly associated with above poverty 
income in Louisiana (Ibid., 770 ff.). 

Only when the extremes of the income distribution 
were compared did a clear relationship with malnutri- 
tion appear: 

Persons living in households with a poverty income 
of less than V 2 the poverty line had a rate (16.3 
percent) of 3 or more unacceptably low bio- 
chemical levels more than 5 times greater than the 
rate (2.8 percent) of persons from households hav- 
ing incomes twice the size of the poverty line or 
larger. (Ibid., 770) 

Even so, writers drawing upon these findings have 
asserted that malnutrition is damning for the poor, 
that remedial food programs may come too late — “too 
late, because some of the by-products of poverty, and 
chronic malnutrition, are irreversible” (R. C. Allen. 
1970, 72). 

Others have completed the cycle by suggesting that 
malnutrition creates poverty by inhibiting the develop- 
ment of central nerve system functions, specifically 
brain development (Scrimshaw, 1969; Stock and 
Smythe, 1963). 

Some following this line of reasoning, attribute 
much of mental retardation (Culley, 1965), and/or 
school failure, to the effects of early childhood mal- 
nutrition (Birch and Gussow, 1970). 

In the rural South food consumption habits arc 
changing according to a recent evaluation, and these 
changes bode badly for the nutrition of residents of 
these areas (Clark, 1970). Utilizing data to form 
trends, the report shows, for example, that farm 
families in rural Georgia and Mississippi produced 
60-70 percent of the food they consumed in 1935-36. 
This declined to 40 percent by 1955 and stood at 25 
percent in 1965 (Ibid., 8). 

Certain basic foods have been most affected within 
these broader trends. While 60 percent of farm families 
produced their own milk in 1955, the figure had 
dropped to 30 percent by 1965. The number of 
families using home ground corn meal fell from 20 
percent to 4 percent, and the number producing their 
own eggs declined from 75 to 50 percent during the 
same period. Generally, meat, fish, and poultry pro- 
duction did not decline over this decade (Ibid., 9 ff.). 

The effects on the rural poor in the South were 
most critical. Residents of these areas who fell into 
the lowest third of the income distribution consumed 
on the average 1 pound less of meat, fish, and poultry 



per week in 1965 than they did in 1955. Trends in- 
dicate, particularly for the poor, that the diets of 
rural residents arc rapidly deteriorating. In 1950 rural 
diets were held to be superior to urban diets; by 1955 
they were considered equivalent; by 1965 rural diets 
were considered slightly less adequate than urban diets 
(/bid., 10). 

In sum, it was estimated that 40 percent of South- 
ern poor families had inadequate diets in 1965, the 
situation being worse in rural than urban areas of 
the South. Part of this conclusion derives from a 1965 
USDA Survey which showed that fewer than 20 per- 
cent of the poor in the rural South ate green-yellow 
vegetables and only 25 percent had citrus fruit during 
an average day, i.e., the day of the survey (Ibid., 
20 ff.). Moreover, nutrition for the rural Southern 
poor can be expected to continue to decline, if trends 
remain unaltered, since home food production is on 
a downward slide while the cost of commercially 
marketed food continues to rise (Ibid., 24). 

Efforts to stem these trends in the South have not 
yet met with overpowering success. One such effort, 
the school lunch program, is reaching only about 
half of the children in poverty in three of the states 
in the region, and fewer in other states according to 
the best available data, as shown in Table 5-3. 



in its infancy. As Osofsky has noted, many of the 
conclusions to date have been drawn from a handful 
of studies done on animals carried out in laboratories 
(1969). He notes also the methodological difficulties 
a researcher faces in trying to isolate the effects of 
malnutrition when doing work on the subject with a 
human sample. In sum, to date, we simply do not have 
the data to make anything like definitive conclusions: 

Studies [on malnutrition] have often been too 
broad in nature — and, as a result, poorly con- 
trolled. Surprisingly, in light of available physio- 
logic knowledge concerning brain development be- 
fore and shortly after birth, almost no work has 
been done in this critical area. One has to draw 
upon later infancy and childhood studies and at- 
tempt to draw analogies. The possible effects of 
cumulative influences of malnutrition across gen- 
erations has received no attention. Yet, where 
available, human data do confirm the association 
between malnutrition and subsequent develop- 
mental problems. (Ibid., 1158) 

Child Rearing Practice and Child Development 

We are never more equal, writes Bronfenbrenner, 
than we are at birth (1970, 214). This being so, 



TABLE 5-3 

Number and Percent of Poor Children 
Receiving Free School Lunches, 
by States (1969) 





♦Number of Children 
Receiving Free 
School Lunches 




Estimated Number 
of Poor Children 
Eligible for Free 
Lunches 


Percent 

Reached 


Alabama 


1 12,000 




310,000 


36.1 


Florida 


105,000 




310,000 


33.8 


Georgia 


NR** 




350,000 


— 


Kentucky 


NR 




350,000 


— 


Mississippi 


67,000 




150,000 


44.6 


N. Carolina 


311,000 




574,000 


54.1 


S. Carolina 


NR 




207,000 


— 


Tennessee 


112,000 




228,000 


49.1 



'"Numbers rounded for clarity of presentation 
■"♦Data not reported 



Source: U. S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, Nutrition and Hitman Needs 



If nutrition is critical to the long-term develop- 
ment of the children of the poor, the data presented 
here do not reflect a very rosy future for the children 
of poverty in the rural South. 

Yet, conclusions on the long-term effects of mal- 
nutrition cannot be accepted as glibly as they arc 
advanced. Research into the relationship is literally 



how we are raised makes the critical difference in 
how we turn out, and the first years of life are critical 
in this. 

Spitz (1946), Bowlby (1951), and Bronfenbrenner 
(1967), have discussed the outcome in infants of 
severe maternal deprivation, or in other terms, the 
lack of mothering and physical contact with a caring 
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mother. In extreme cases, such children simply be- 
come autistic, unable or unwilling to respond to others 
with any meaningful gesture or verbal sign. In recent 
years theorists have turned toward a broader group 
of children who are less extremely impaired, namely, 
the pre-school aged child who shows marked deficits 
in a variety of skills. Blank, in summarizing the 
assumptions underlying pre-school intervention pro- 
grams, lists the major deficits of concern. Broadly, 
these children are portrayed as coming from experi- 
cntially deprived home environments and as exhibiting 
deficiencies in cognitive-perceptual orientations and 
limitations in language and manual skills (Blank, 
1970). Typically, children from low income homes 
are viewed as more impaired in these matters than 
children coming from high income homes (F. Riess- 
man, 1962; Grotberg, 1965; E. W. Gordon, 1965). 

As noted previously, many believe that the way 
the poor raise their children stunts their emotional 
development as in the case of blunting their occupa- 
tional/cducational motivations. Interestingly enough, 
Rcissman rejects this notion, asserting that low income 
parents instill high aspirations as often as do parents 
in other social classes. Instead, he chooses to focus 
upon the cognitive deficits stemming from being 
brought up in a poor home. What the child of poverty 
lacks — or is deprived of — are those cognitive and 
manual skills he needs to get off to a good start in 
his schooling. Lacking these, he will — barring inter- 
vention — remain a step behind others in his age 
group throughout life (F. Reissman, 1964). 

Presumably then, it is in the cognitive rather than 
the affective side of life that the child of poverty 
is short changed. However, Strodtbcck’s work with a 
sample of 20 teenagers, 10 of whom had superior I.Q.’s 
(120+) and 10 of normal I.Q. (110-120) tends to 
suggest that the affective and cognitive go hand in 
hand. His tentative conclusions are that families with 
higher overall I.Q. level have greater problem solving 
abilities and that they also are found to have the most 
open and warm parent-child relationships which both 
foster and enhance the intelligent solution of family 
problems (Strodtbeck, 1965). While this was not a 
study of low income families, the conclusion might be 
that it is unlikely that a family could do a good job 
ilk child development in one component without also 
enhancing the other, and vice versa. 

In simple terms, if low income parents raise their 
children by using arbitrary punitive discipline as often 
suggested (Kohn, 1964), such measures could hardly 
be conceived to be “warm” and contributory to the 
affective development of the child. At the same time, 
such disciplinary measures can be reasoned to be 
rarely accompanied by patience, discussion, and ex- 
planation of the actions taken. Thus, the child’s cog- 
nitive poweis may also be stunted in the process. 

Indeed, on the affective side of things, the better 
off seem to be more successful in inculcating their 
own values in their children than the poor, according 
to Rosen’s work (Rosen, 1964). He attributes this 
higher rate of parent-child value similarity to the 



findings that mothers in the middle class and above 
train their children for independence at an earlier age 
and utilize more affectionate modes of discipline. 
These factors appear to spur higher identification with 
parental socialization preference among their children 

Rosen’s findings and those of others run contrary 
to Davis and Havighurst’s early research which at- 
tributed differences in child behavior between the 
social classes to the higher degree of permissiveness 
exhibited by the poor in raising their children (Davis 
and Havighurst, 1946). Bronfcnbrenncr has attempted 
to reconcile such findings by suggesting that in recent 
decades there has been a trend toward more permis- 
siveness in middle class child rearing (Bronfcnbrenncr, 
1958). 

Be that as it may, it is important to note that in 
recent years a clear shift toward greater emphasis on 
the cognitive components of child development has 
occurred as reflected in the literature on the subject. 
Value assimilation and aspiration levels arc not con- 
ceived to be as crucial to a child’s learning progress 
as are his levels of language, perceptual, and manual 
skills. The question, then, is what do we know about 
how the child rearing practices of the poor affect 
the learning skills of their children? 

First it might be said that parents who arc younger 
and/or lower in emotional maturity often make poor 
teachers for their young children. The poor may well 
have higher proportions of both types of parents and, 
of course, both attributes could quite obviously ap- 
pear in a single poor family. Aldous and Hill, for 
example, suggest that early marriage is contributory to 
long-term poverty because of the incapability of many 
young people to shoulder other stresses of married life 
coincidentally with raising children (Aldous and Hill, 
1969). One might add that in such circumstances 
young people, emotionally fatigued and lacking in 
experience, may not qualify often as the best role 
models for small children. 

In a somewhat similar vein, Polansky laments that 
white families in poverty in Appalachia may simply 
lack the emotional and intellectual maturity necessary 
to stimulate their children to better performance than 
that of which they themselves are capable. How, he 
asks, is it possible to expect parents who arc them- 
selves childlike to raise children with any hopes that 
they will become mature adults (Polansky, 1970; sec 
also: Aquizap and Vargas, 1970). 

Rosen’s work makes a contribution here also in 
the sense that he found value similarity between 
mothers and children to be higher as the age of the 
mother increased, regardless of family size, social class 
standing, or other factors (Rosen, 1964). Perhaps 
there is something reflected in the age of the parent 
which leads a child to accept more of what he is 
taught by the parent in addition to the likelihood that 
the older parent would have more substance to impart. 

Hess and others (cf. R. R. Bell, 1965), have noted 
that the disparity between the verbal expressions of 
high aspirations for their children by low income 
mothers and their children’s actual school performance 
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may clothe hidden attitudes. He suggests that a moth- 
er’s attitudes arc better predictors of a child’s subse- 
quent social development than cither the mother’s or 
the child’s measured I.Q. His observations lead him 
to believe that the crucial factors governing child de- 
velopment in poor families arc the mother’s feelings of 
powcrlessncss to convey their own values to their 
children, their underlying rarely verbalized belief that 
their children really won’t do well in life anyway, and 
the fact that they rarely introduce their children to 
stimulating activities in or out of the home (Hess, 
1964). 

In another study, Franks studied the school prog- 
ress of 56 11- and 12-year-old black children from 
poverty level homes who had at least 5 years school- 
ing in the same urban school system. Her analysis 
yielded the finding that there was a high correlation 
between a child’s school success and the educational 
level achieved by its mother: the more educated the 
mother, the more successful the child (Franks, 1967). 

Obviously, most of this work has drawn upon 
observations and data collected in urban areas. Even 
less is available on the poor child in the rural South. 
One study of 1500 school children begun in 1961 
has been partially reported on the literature (Baugh- 
man and Dahlstrom, 1965). The researchers applied 
forms of the MMPI and the California Picture Test 
(a form of the TAT) to various age and racial groups 
throughout a wide area of rural North Carolina. 

Their impressionistic findings suggest to them 
high levels of learning skills inadequacies especially 
in the youngest children, and most pronouncedly among 
blacks. Children from low income homes consistently 
demonstrated fewer learning skills when they first ar- 
rived for schooling. Such simple skills as using a pencil 
seemed commonly absent, some children never having 
used one before coming to school. Unfortunately, 
though the study is large in size, it has limited utility 
because little data were gathered on the child rearing 
practices of the children’s parents. 

It would seem/ in sum, that those mothers who 
are somewhat older, more experienced generally in 
life, more emotionally mature, and/or better educated, 
do the better job of preparing their children cognitively 
to compete in subsequent learning experiences. This 
seems to be true regardless of present socio-economic 
location of the families investigated. 

The relationship between mothers and children 
has been given much attention in the literature. While 
our knowledge of how the mother contributes to the 
learning skills of her child is limited to say the least, 
next to nothing is known about the father’s role in 
such matters. Two kinds of conclusions appear and 
reappear in the literature on lower class life: either 
the father is determined to have little or no role in 
child rearing (Kohn and Carroll, 1960), or he is 
portrayed as an impersonal authoritarian (Elder, 
1962). 

Others have held, in observing the father-absent 
home, that the presence or absence of the father seems 
to make little difference in the socialization of the 



child (Herzog and Lewis, 1970, 381); at least, no 
adverse effects can be attributed to his absence. 

A differing point of view is advanced bv Yancey, 
who suggests that in father-absent families, the mother 
often conjures up a negative male role image in the 
process of raising her young. Hence children of such 
families frequently arc taught that their fathers, and 
perhaps men generally are “worthless bums” (Yancey, 
1965, 17). In any case, none of this sheds much light 
on how the father contributes to or impedes the learn- 
ing progress of his children, either by virtue of his 
presence or absence. One of the most obscure facets 
of low income family functioning is that of the role 
of the father in the development of his children. 

On the basis of the available evidence very little 
can be concluded about the extent to which the child 
rearing practices of the poor contribute to the poverty 
of their offspring. This is unfortunate, considering 
the central importance of the hypothesized impact of 
parental child rearing patterns in the socialization of 
the child to the Culture of Poverty Thesis. Unless 
it can be established that parents play a major role 
in inculcating learning habits (or “dishabits”) which 
predispose the child to poor performance and ulti- 
mately poverty in adulthood, the case for the Culture 
of Poverty Thesis cannot, be seriously entertained. 
To date, the literature on child development simply 
docs not seem capable of yielding the required proof. 

There is another whole issue which some think 
invalidates even the few seemingly clear findings be- 
tween child rearing and child learning abilities dis- 
cussed in this section. That issue has to do with the 
measurement of child learning abilities itself, par- 
ticularly as such measurement is related to assessing 
lower class children. The point is a well worn one 
but nonetheless worth repeating, to wit: 

Accumulated evidence indicates the difficulty of 
interpreting the results of standardized tests with 
populations for which they were not designed and 
against which they have not been normal. Doubts 
have been raised concerning the applicability of 
many presently used psychometric procedures 
with particular sub-populations of children. (Peters, 
1970, 122) 

Peters adds the further objection to past research 
to the effect that even if measurements were valid, 
most studies have been concerned only with tapping 
short term changes in learning following from the 
introduction of an experimental technique. Hence 
it is currently not possible to say anything about 
the long term effects of learning disabilities and/or 
learning improvements following intervention among 
children whatever their level of socio-economic origin 
(Ibid, 103). 

How Much Intergenerational Family 
Poverty Is There? 

For some, the fact that a certain proportion of 
the nation’s population continues in poverty decade 
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after decade is sufficient evidence to conclude that 
there is a “vicious cycle of poverty,” repeated over 
and over again by succeeding waves of offspring of 
the poor. 

For others, the observation that many blacks arc 
poor because of oppressive social conditions is suf- 
ficient proof to predict the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of poverty among blacks unless social conditions 
radically change (M. David, 1964, 258 ff. ). 

Both types of concerns over the continuation of 
poverty may be legitimate, but both interpretations 
arc misplaced to the extent that such evidence is 
taken as directly indicative of the degree of intergenera- 
tional family poverty. The real questions, unanswered 
in such analyses, are which families and how many, 
and which black families and how many? 

Direct evidence bearing on these questions is in- 
adequate and hard to come by, doubly so for the 
poor in the rural South. There seem to be three con- 
ventional approaches employed in the research which 
has dealt with the overall issue of intergenerational 
family poverty: 

1. First is the approach of analyzing the type of 
family experiencing intergenerational receipt of 
some form of public assistance funds. 

2. A second approach attempts to assess the ex- 
tent of upward occupational mobility of the 
sons of poor families. 

3. A third approach is a mixed bag which at- 
tempts to predict future poverty from knowl- 
edge of the present attributes of poor people 
or to infer certain positive characteristics about 
the prior background of poor people who sub- 
sequently attain some measure of occupational 
or educational success. 

Intergenerational Receipt of 

Public Assistance Support 

One of the more common figures cited in the 
literature on poverty is that about 40 percent of 
current public assistance grantees were themselves 
raised in homes that received some form of public 
assistance (Seligman, 1968, 39; Burgess and Price, 
1963). This figure derives from a major study of 
AFDC families carried out during the 1960-62 period. 

The study itself produced interview data on 3,658 
white and 1,740 black AFDC families distributed 
throughout the United States. Forty percent of the 
4,156 families on whom background data were gath- 
ered were found to have had parents who also received 
some form of public assistance; hence, 40 percent of 
the total represented third generation public assistance 
recipients. As reported by Burgess, the third genera- 
tion families also were found to have proportionately 
more “socially unacceptable” types as grantees, such 
as a disproportionate number of mothers of illegitimate 
children (Burgess, 1964). 

Only one other major study of the intergenerational 
dimension of the receipt of public assistance was un- 



covered. Levinson researched children of AFDC 
families in an unidentified city. Children were drawn 
from- the total school system enrollment of 16,000 (in 
the 8 to 12 grade range) who had, according to 
records, demonstrated one or more school behavior 
problems ranging from dropping out, premarital preg- 
nancy, and low attendance, to discipline problems, 
low school achievement, and low aptitude. Compari- 
sons were made by grouping the children variously by 
SES and welfare-nonwelfare status. 

Levinson found that children of AFDC recipients 
exceeded children of non recipients on all measures 
of school behavior problems, regardless of sex or race. 
But for our purposes, it is more important to note 
that children in third generation AFDC families did 
not meaningfully in rates of school behavior problems 
from children in first and second generations AFDC 
families, again regardless of race or sex (Levinson. 
1969). 

While Levinson cautions against generalizing find- 
ings deriving from the study of a population in a 
single locality, broader conclusions will no doubt be 
tempting to some of the reading public. What, after 
all, arc we to think of the fact that children in AFDC 
families experience far more serious school behavior 
problems than those from non-AFDC families? Every- 
thing that we hear is that girls who have illegitimate 
babies and boys who drop out of school are prime 
candidates for a life of poverty. In short, substantial 
intergenerational poverty in a range similar to that 
revealed in the earlier study is implied (based on the 
fact that rates of incidence in the various school be- 
havior categories ranged for the most part roughly 
between 40-60 percent). 

Finally, poor school behavior rates for first and 
second generation AFDC families (grouped together) 
do not vary much from rates for third generation 
children. While this observation goes essentially un- 
analyzed in the study, it is possible to raise the ques- 
tion whether there is something about AFDC families 
which keeps the intergenerational rate of appearance 
of problematic childhood behaviors at roughly similar 
levels. Is there something behind all these data which 
would lead us to expect approximately 40 percent in- 
tergenerational transmission of welfare status among all 
those who become public assistance recipients? From 
the data at hand, there seems to be no way to definitely 
respond to this question. 

Family Role in Vocational Rehabilitation 

While studies of AFDC recipients indicate a rather 
substantial level of inteigenerational receipt of public 
assistance, one recent study attempted to show that the 
employability of AFDC mothers is on the rise, as 
measured by the increasing educational levels and 
growing job experience histories of 7,062 AFDC women 
residing in 35 selected counties. By combining educa- 
tion levels with employment histories, Levinson created 
a “mobility potential” index which was then used to 
estimate trends between the years 1961 and 1968, as 
shown in table 5-4. 
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TABLE 5-4 

Mobility Potential Trends Among 
AFDC Mothers for Selected Years 

(in Percents of Total) 



Mobility Potential 


1961 


1967 


1968 


Low 


74.6 


67.4 


55.5 


High 


25.3 


32.6 


44.5 



Source: P. Levinson. “How Employable arc AFDC Women?" 
Welfare in Review, VIII (July-August, 1970), 12. 



In concert with this note of optimism arc the 
findings from the 5 year Wood County Rehabilitation 
project which reported that county relief roles were 
lowered by almost one half, from 115 eases at the 
beginning to 59 by the end of the project (Dunn, 1970, 
30). 

If employment potential is on the rise and voca- 
tional rehabilitation really works, then the intergen- 
crational transmission of poverty can be at least slowed, 
perhaps halted. But the factors which make for suc- 
cessful rehabilitation are not well known. From the 
culture of poverty standpoint, the question posed is to 
what extent do family and wider social influences 
foster or inhibit rehabilitation? 

The data are skimpy but suggest that family and 
other social contracts may play a larger role than 
professional supportive services. Sneden, for example, 
found that upward mobility among the people of 
poverty is more closely tied to the number and intensity 
of contacts a poor person has with middle class 
“referents” than to his level of knowledge about op- 
portunities or the number of supportive services and 
facilities open to him (Sneden, 1968). 

In a follow-up evaluation of 1,062 trainees in an 
MDTA sponsored program in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Trooboff found that 84 percent who completed train- 
ing found jobs compared to 67 percent who dropped 
out. Seventy-nine percent of those \'.’ho finished im- 
proved their earnings compared to only 29 percent 
who dropped out, and improved earnings were most 
marked for females and blacks. Most importantly for 
our purposes, those post trainees who experienced the 
most sustained and marked improvement were found 
to be those who had more stable marital relationships, 
regardless of sex or race (Trooboff, 1968). 

On the other hand, the Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Service employed an experimental design to evaluate 
the effect of professional supportive services in keep- 
ing post trainees employed. Intense services including 
supportive counseling, further training, clothing, trans- 
portation, limited medical care, and other assistance 
were provided the randomly selected experimental 
group (N=99) while only normal follow-up was ex- 
tended to a group of controls (N=93). Follow-up of 
the employment patterns of both groups over a three- 
year period produced no significant differences, lead- 
ing the researchers to conclude that 



provision of intense follow up services . . . docs 
not contribute substantially to their [cxpcrimcntals] 
continued employment. (Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Service, 1970, 37) 

Such findings taken together suggest that the web 
of family and wider social relationships may play a 
significant role in the degree of success vocational re- 
habilitation programs experience in intervening the 
progress of poverty in families. Turning things around, 
it may be as likely that some types of families con- 
tribute heavily to the perpetuation of their own poverty, 
and the failure of vocational rehabilitation services. 

Intergenerational Occupational Mobility 

A rush of commentary on the rate of upward mo- 
bility among the poor has appeared in the litera- 
ture in recent years ranging from Banficld’s unsup- 
ported claims that “there is no direct evidence of 
there ever having been any upward mobility from the 
lower classes” (1970, 212), to Moles’ rather opti- 
mistic conclusion that better than two thirds of the 
sons of the poor have surpassed the accomplishments 
of their fathers in this generation (1970). Moles flatly 
rejects the Culture of Poverty Thesis on the basis of his 
findings.* 

Drawing on the same data later used by Moles, 
Morgan, et al, conclude to the contrary that “it appears 
that a number of the heads of poor families have 
moved into less skilled jobs than their fathers had” 
(1962, 210). 

Rushing’s investigation of the intergenerational in- 
heritance of tenant fanner status among 1,023 per- 
sons so employed in the state of Washington in 1967 
indicated that over half were repeating the type of work 
done by their fathers. Forty-six percent said their 
fathers were also tenant farm workers and another 9 
percent said the fathers were un-skilled laborers (Rush- 
ing, 1968, 274 ff.). The relationship between limited 
or insular social relations and immobility is seen to 
some extent in these findings as well: fully 66 percent 
of the tenant farmers said their best friends were also 
tenant farmers (/bid., 277). 

Fried, in citing Thernstrom’s compilation of 10 
different studies of occupational changes from father 
to son covering periods between 1860 to 1956, turned 
up consistently similar estimated percentages of im- 
mobility among the poor. He concludes that 

approximately 50 to 60 percent (ranging from 48 
to 71 percent) of the sons of unskilled laborers 
were themselves either unskilled or semi-skilled 
laborers. (M. Fried, 1969, 140) 

These consistencies in percentage estimates in the 
40 to 60 range, arc difficult to dismiss as common 
if undetected artifacts of the methodology of various 
studies. Such a charge would, in fact, be better placed 
on studies such as Moles’ which found a much higher 



* See Chapter 6 for n thorough analysis of the Moles’ 
study. 
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percentage of upward mobility than is found else- 
where in the literature. The major artifact which may 
lend to overly optimistic conclusions relates to the 
ranking of occupational titles itself. Balias has shown 
through regression analysis on a sample of persons 
having below $3,000 yearly incomes according to the 
I960 U.S. Census, that the principle route upward 
gcnerationally for the very poor, particularly the farm- 
er, is through blue collar occupations (1968). But it 
remains an open question, for example, whether a 
move (often forced rather than by choice) from farm 
work to one of several semi-skilled blue collar types 
of jobs constitutes upward mobility. Moreover, farm 
work no doubt had higher status and respect in past 
generations. Hence, comparing intcrgcncrationally, it is 
quite problematic whether a semi-skilled laborer son 
has actually surpassed the achievement level of his 
farmer father. In part, Moles’ conclusions arc based 
on rather superficial assumptions about the measure- 
ment of upward mobility by occupational categories. 

A final methodological point has to be considered 
from the standpoint of what rates of upward mobility 
mean about the validity of the Culture of Poverty 
Thesis. It has to do with the comparative progress 
of siblings in families of the poor. In simple terms, if 
the culture of poverty is a major force in the intcr- 
gcncrutional transmission of family poverty, then it 
could be expected that most — if not all — children raised 
in such an environment should wind up in poverty. 

Upward mobility studies overlook this issue with 
singular regularity. All such studies which have come 
to our attention seek to measure the intcrgcncrational 
mobility of a son comparing to his father. In the 
aggregate, such data represent what is generally known 
about the upward mobility of the poor. Present methods 
of measuring the upward mobility of the poor arc also 
inadequate in that they provide precious little data on 
the upward mobility of females. Over all, the available 
data prove to be of little use as a test of the Culture 
of Poverty Thesis. 

Inferring lntergenerational Poverty 

from Educational Levels 

The line between poverty and education has often 
been noted. Advocates of the Culture of Poverty Thesis 
suggest that cultural influences embedded in poor 
families hamper the educational progress of the chil- 
dren of the poor (Ribich, 1968). The implication is 
clear: without adequate education another generation 
of poor people is created. 

The evidence on whether the poor transmit low 
educational attainment to their children is limited, 
however, and not entirely unequivocal in nature. 
Morgan, et al., for example, contribute support to the 
above line of reasoning in noting that in their study of 
2,800 families about 60 percent of all current family 
heads exceeded the educational levels of their fathers 
whereas only 40 percent of the current heads of poor 
families had (1962, 208). 

But such a finding could represent substantial 



downward mobility as well as intcrgcncrational trans- 
mission of inadequate educational attainment. Indeed, 
the authors later suggest that failure to achieve educa- 
tionally may be traced to individual or personal factors 
rather than parental influences: 

The low educational attainments of heads of poor 
families result from a failure to improve attain- 
ments relative to the previous generation at the 
same rate as the remaining population. The data 
offer little support to the hypothesis that a ma- 
jority of the poor failed to obtain education be- 
cause of inadequate education on the parts of their 
fathers. It is quite possible that other children 
of these same parents may have attained more 
education and arc in good economic positions. 
(Ibid., 208) 

Finally, Dailey’s study of the relationship between 
male students’ family income, rates of college attend- 
ance, and level of student intelligence (as measured by 
the Projective Talent Test on an unspecified sample 
size) indicates that all of the top 2 percent in in- 
telligence in families having less than $3,000 in family 
income reached college within 1 year after high school 
graduation. Indeed, 76 percent of low income students 
in the top 25 percent intellectually were found to be 
attending college the year following graduation (Dailey. 
1964). 

While education and poverty prove in the broadest 
way to be strongly linked statistically, the limited avail- 
able data do not necessarily support the conclusion 
that educational attainment levels arc passed intcr- 
gcncrationally among the poor. Anything stronger than 
this comment is obviously not warranted, given the 
present level of knowledge on the matter. 

Summary Points 

This chapter has taken a long look at the Culture 
of Poverty Thesis from a variety of perspectives. In 
almost every case, assertions about the potency of this 
causal explanation evaporate into hollow claims when 
the available evidence is examined. On the other hand, 
those who equally glibly dismiss family and interper- 
sonal socializing influences as causative factors in pov- 
erty (as many opportunity and maldistribution ad- 
vocates do) would do well to examine how often such 
factors arc found related to specific aspects of poverty 
throughout this chapter. 

Problems in defining the concept let alone measur- 
ing its impact abound. The data on the intcrgcncra- 
tional transmission of beliefs, socializing mechanisms 
(c.g. peer and family role structures), and ultimately 
poverty among poor families is especially weak, the 
more so because it is so crucial to an adequate test of 
the thesis. 

Finally, of all the causal explanations of poverty 
covered in this work, the culture of poverty explanation 
suffers most from being “over ghettoized.” What data 
there is derives almost entirely from studies done in 
the ghettoes of the urban North. The suspicion that 



rural family life and socialization patterns may differ 
substantially from those exhibited in urban areas, par- 
ticularly among the Southern poor is little more than 
just that. 

Whereas the comments of knowledgeable persons 
have been cited throughout this chapter to the effect 
that isolated, ethnically unified localities in the rural 
South might be more likely to be carriers of culturally 



induced poverty than other localities, there is little 
evidence in the literature that any major attention has 
ever been paid to testing this notion through research. 

It is both ironical and understandable — given tho 
nature of the beast — that more seems to have been 
written about this causal explanation and yet it re- 
mains more difficult to define and assess than any 
of the others. 



Chapter 6 

ASSESSING THE OPPORTUNITY THESIS 



Two types of evidential proofs are required to 
establish the validity of the Opportunity Thesis as 
a general causal explanation of poverty. First, it must 
be shown that poverty prone people are, in the main, 
rational, pragmatic decision-makers. Secondly, it must 
be shown that people in poverty remain there largely 
as a consequence of unjust social policies and practices. 

Here, as in other chapters, we arc interested in 
the gcncralizability of research findings as a test of 
the comprehensiveness of this particular causal thesis. 
If the evidence seems to fall short of a general defense 
of the thesis, we will be interested in identifying the 
subgroup or groups of people within the poverty popu- 
lation for whom this causal explanation has greatest 
meaning and applicability. 

Ar* Hw Peer Rational Pragmatic Decision-Maker*? 

Are Their Values Deviant? 

Those who contend that the poor are rational, 
pragmatic decision-makers must assume the correct- 
ness of one or more of the following propositions: 

1 . The values and goals of the poor are essentially 
in line with those of the dominant better-off 
majority. 

2. The expectancies of the poor (their perceived 
probabilities of success in obtaining personal 
goals) arc shaped by realistic assessments of 
alternatives available to them. 

3. Lack of information — or ignorance — rather 
than distorted values is what governs assess- 
ment of alternatives and choice. 

4. The poor arc socially and politically unorgan- 
ized or disorganized, but are, nonetheless 
organizablc. 

The weight of the evidence in the preceding chap- 
ter on the Culture of Poverty Thesis raises substantial 
doubts about the gcncralizability of that explanation 
to the totality of poverty. Some observers, such as 
Ireland and Bresner, who find the Culture of Poverty 
Thesis attractive, arc willing to concede that the poor 
may not start out as apathetic but rather only be- 
come that way as a consequence of prolonged ex- 
posure to the value environment surrounding a life of 
poverty. 

Counterpointing this view, Rodman, who rejects the 
culture of poverty explanation, conceives of a “lower- 
class value stretch'’ or a wider range of values than 
is present in any other social class from which the 
poor pick and choose in adapting to deprived circum- 



stances. Because this value selection process operates 
to support coping behavior which constantly requires 
modification across situations, Rodman suggests the 
lower class is really characterized by little permanent 
commitment to any given set of values (Rodman, 
1963). 

Neither view is attractive to opportunity theorists 
who reject notions of the poor as either succumbing 
to a deviant value system or remaining uncommitted 
to any system of values. Rather they would hold that 
the value system and level of commitment to it of 
the poor closely approximates that found among better- 
off segments of society. 

Evidence for this contention derives from a variety 
of sources. For example, based on an extensive review 
of the literature on the relationship between personality 
and physical disability, Yuker, et ai, were able to 
conclude that there is no established evidence that 
major physical disability results in prolonged per- 
sonality modifications, depreciation of self-respect, 
lowered reasoning powers, or similar negative con- 
sequences, whether linked to poverty or not (1967). 
Whether a similar conclusion could be reached about 
the nondisablcd in poverty, or not, is problematic, 
but certainly not out of the question.* 

Billingsley’s previously cited works on urban AFDC 
families arc also to the point. He found that such 
families with husbands present reflect a relatively 
democratic decision-making process — a sharing be- 
tween partners rather than matriarchal dominance. 
Even when fathers were absent, family decision-making 
by the mother reflected the same concerns for family 
welfare and advancement of her children’s opportuni- 
ties and well being most often associated with the 
better-off majority (Billingsley, 1969). 

In a somewhat similar vein, Morgan, et al., in their 
well known study of family spending patterns sug- 
gest that spending decisions among poor families do 
not deviate much from those among their better-off 
counterparts (J. N. Morgan, et al., 1962). What seem 
to be deviant decisions are best understood in terms 
of outcomes necessitated by a lack of resources. For 
example, the fact that the poor do not put “some- 
thing away for a rainy day,’’ may be more a con- 
sequence of a lack of sufficient income to set aside 
than it is the result of a value orientation which de- 
preciates savings. 



♦For one study which shows some attitude-self perception 
similarities between disabled and welfare clients in rehabilita- 
tion programs see: Walls and Miller, 1970,793-4. 
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Specific to the rural South, Glasgow and Taylor 
interviewed 1,074 employed household heads in rural 
areas of 8 states in 1961* most of whom were in 
blue collar and farm types of employment. They 
found that the interviewees had relatively modest 
aspirations for themselves based on their assessments of 
their own educational, experiential and health back- 
grounds. At the same time, they expressed high aspira- 
tions for their children, aspirations very much in line 
with those presumably held by the better-off majority 
(Taylor and Glasgow, 1963). 

While this study tended to find the value orientations 
of low income rural Southerners to be in concert with 
those thought to prevail in society generally, there 
is reason to believe that there are indeed differences 
in value orientations among low income Southerners 
influenced by ethnic, racial, and age factors, within 
this general frame of reference. 

Harmcling’s in depth study of 51 low income white 
Appalachian families in eastern Kentucky, for example, 
illustrated how Appalachian whites’ high regard for 
personal initiative, self reliance, and general independ- 
ence enhanced their ability to assimilate upon mi- 
grating to urban settings. While these values enhance 
assimilation, it was also clear from the findings that 
successful assimilation depended upon obtaining em- 
ployment to enable expression of these values (Harmel- 
ing, 1969). Apparently, at least, assimilation was not 
impeded among this group of people by differing ^or 
deviant value orientations. 

Another study of several hundred black and white 
low income adults in six rural north Florida counties 
done in 1962 found that these respondents reflected 
similar beliefs in the values of hard work and educa- 
tion as the means to upward mobility. One possible 
qualitative difference between the value orientations 
of these respondents and Appalachian whites might lie 
in their identification with and the importance they 
place upon extended family tics in their immediate 
environs (Youmans, et ai, 1969). Both blacks and 
whites in this sample expressed strong beliefs in the 
lasting importance of extended kinship tics and re- 
maining geographically tied into this network. This 
may be indicative of greater dependence on family 
and perhaps partly explains the previously established 
fact that Appalachian whites exhibited a much higher 
migration rate in recent years than that of residents 
of the rural “deep South” in general. 

This same study also proceeded to interview 411 
black and white children, a group comprising all 
children currently in 12th grade in 11 different high 
schools within the families being studied. Something 
of a generation gap was disclosed in that these chil- 
dren, on the brink of entering the labor market, tended 
to be less committed to the constraints inherent in 
family ties than their elders. They generally expressed 
a desire to be free of such constraints. 

Moreover, differences along racial lines were noted 



♦The states were Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 



regarding values toward hard work, individual initativc, 
and ability, with black adolescents expressing much 
stronger cynicism about such values than white age 
cohorts. Importantly, both races tended to be less un- 
certain and more overtly demanding about control 
over their future destinies than their parents. These 
findings led the authors to specifically conclude about 
black youth that they arc 

by virtue of their value orientation, ideally equipped 

to identify with the aims of the Negro movement 

in ur'an areas [where the majority hoped to go]. 

(Youmans’ et ah, 1969, 311) 

A final study which recently compared the value 
orientations of 6S5 sixth-grade children in rural and 
urban settings in Tennessee found value orientations — 
and differences along racial lines — similar to those 
in the Youmans and Grigsby work. Data obtained by 
administering the Tennessee Self Concept Seale and 
the MMPI disclosed that black children tended to 
appraise their environments more realistically than 
whites and displayed more cynicism (Wcndlcnd, 1968). 
It bears re-emphasizing here that cynicism is some 
distance from apathy, just as in the previous study 
rejection of the “hard work ethic” did not mean youth 
holding this view felt any high degree of “anomic” or 
lack of direction. 

Wcndlcnd’s study tends to suggest that the value 
orientation of rural adolescents arc a long time in 
the process of development, not just an adolescent 
reaction to a need for a feeling of self direction and 
independence. 

Her study also showed that rural children generally 
had a more positive view of the worid, higher self 
esteem, and less feeling of being isolated from the world 
than their urban counterparts. She attempts to explain 
this finding by theorizing that rural children encounter 
fewer personally devaluating situations and relation- 
ships in the process of growing up than do urban 
children. 

Collectively, these data establish the likelihood 
that a goodly number of low-income rural adults and 
children hold to value orientations presumed common 
to the dominant majority in varying degrees and with 
varying emphases. It may be that black rural residents 
of the deep South displace their own ambitions press- 
ing more for success within their children than do say, 
Appalachian whites. It may also be that such displace- 
ments create pressures upon youth which show up as 
rejection of many parental values in concert with greater 
emphasis upon self-direction and control. In any case, 
the findings do not reflect the widespread existence 
of a value orientation expressive of apathy, isolation, 
and desperation among low income people in the rural 
South. 

Are Their Expectancies Realistic? 

How realistic arc the nonmetropolitan Southern 
poor about their chances for future improvement? 
This deceptively simple and extremely important ques- 
tion cannot be answered with any precision given 
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the present lack of data. Some of the previous find- 
ings would suggest that the rural Southern poor may 
not be characterized by apathy (W. L. Slocum, 1967), 
but this tells us little or nothing about whether their 
expectations are above, below, or even with their capa- 
bilities to operationalize their values (Bender et. al., 
1967). 

Put more simply, do the nonmetropolitan Southern 
poor set their goals lower than need be in order to 
increase the likelihood of successful accomplishment 
while coincidcntly lowering the likelihood that success 
will yield an end to their poverty?* Is it possible for 
example, that the rural poor translate the values of 
hard work and self-reliance into terms reflective of 
persistence and dependability (c.g., pride in working 
long hours, working with one’s hands, never missing 
work, staying at a job, etc.), blinding themselves in 
the process to alternative meanings for these values 
centered on self improvement and advancement (e.g., 
flexibility in changing jobs, obtaining more training, re- 
questing salary increases, etc.)?** 

There really is no way to tell. Gurin and Gurin 
have recently attempted to review and summarize the 
research which has been done over the last 20 years 
or so on the concept of expectancy, especially as it 
sheds light on the orientations of people in poverty. 
They have concluded with good reason that very 
little of the research is directly applicable to assess- 
ing the expectancies of poor people simply because 
very few studies have gone beyond the use of middle 
class subjects, particularly white college sophomores 
(Gurin and Gurin, 1970). 

From the handful of studies that have been done 
with low income subjects, they conclude that there 
is no evidence to support an assumption that low ex- 
pectancies arc necessarily associated with poverty level 
incomes. Available data do suggest that low income 
people arc capable of changing their expectancies about 
their future prospects upward, but there is no syste- 
matically gathered information as to whether present 
or changed expectancies arc realistic or whether — and 
to what extent — such expectancies influence actual 
performance and behavior (Ibid., 90). 

Thus, discussion of the nature of personal ex- 
pectancies among nonmetropolitan Southern poor peo- 
ple ends abruptly without shedding much light. Lack 
of evidence on this matter limits our testing of the 
contention that the poor are rational, pragmatic de- 
cision-makers, and points up one of the glaring in- 
adequacies of the overall Opportunity Thesis. 

Does Lack of Information Influence 

Choice and Behavior? 

There is a temptation to dismiss this question since 
choices must be made and behavior negotiated almost 



♦This is part of the circular reasoning Hines suggests as 
being characteristic of the “culturally deprived black.” See: 
R. H. Hines, 1964, 136-142. 

♦♦Rushing's work has informational value here. See: Rush- 
ing, 1968. 



always within the context of imperfect information. 
But the contention here is somewhat more specific, 
namely, that the poor have inadequate access to 
existing information which is presumed available to 
them through government agency, school, mass media, 
and other established informational outlets. 

Scattered evidence docs suggest that people in pov- 
erty often lack necessary information and that, as a 
consequence, uninformed choices arc made leading 
to self defeating behavior. 

Briar’s study of 46 urban AFDC-UP couples 
(N=92), for example, indicated that these welfare 
clients had imprecise information as to their civil 
rights. Responses to several questions showed that 
a large minority didn’t believe that some constitu- 
tional guarantees applied to them so long as they 
held the status of welfare clients. He concludes that 
such clients may submit to intrusive and harrassing 
tactics by welfare agencies at least in part because 
they are unaware of their rights (Briar, 1966). 

He also hints at what others state more boldly 
(see: Keith-Lucas, 1957, and Gouldner, 1963), 
namely, that welfare agencies may control the client’s 
access to information as one means of maintaining 
control over his behavior. 

Dunmorc, in a recent study of 173 mothers in a 
Northern poverty ghetto, tested specifically whether 
the rate of non-use of a neighborhood educational 
program aimed at their children resulted from a 
culture of poverty value orientation or a lack of 
information about the program. She found that over 
60 percent of the mothers had migrated from the 
rural South to improve their life chances, that in 
general they did not express fatalism, and that non- 
use did not significantly relate to their own level 
of education. Further examination led her to con- 
concludc that non-use was most directly attributable 
to poor information, lack of information, or distorted 
information (e.g., rumor) about the program, which 
program personnel did not attempt to correct by use 
of public information outlets (Dunmorc, 1969). 

Specific to low income people in the rural South, 
Bryan interviewed a randomized 1 percent sample 
(N=1300) from rural parts of a four-state area 
(Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisiana) in 
1967. He was particularly interested in assessing what 
factors seem to inhibit low income people in this region 
from pursuing a course of action which might im- 
prove their lives. He found that younger aged groups, 
married couples, heads of small families, blacks, and 
those with higher education were most predisposed 
toward change. Importantly, measures of fatalism did 
not show a strong relationship with low propensity 
for change. Moreover, the lack of action toward change 
among those highly predisposed to change was strongly 
linked to a lack of information about available op- 
portunity in the region (Bryan, 1968). 

These studies suggest that lack of information 
may contribute heavily to the apparent sluggish or 
resigned behavior among people in nonmetropolitan 
poverty. They also suggest that a major factor in the 
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matter is the inadequacy of responsible agencies in 
providing needed information to the poor. 

In the absence of organized informational pro- 
grams, Park has suggested that the main information 
mechanism relied upon by the rural poor is the ex- 
tended family network. He recently located and in- 
terviewed 166 of a total 500 white males who claimed 
unemployment compensation in the summer of 1956, 
in 6 rural Tennessee counties. He was interested in 
knowing how these unemployed males had obtained 
non-local job information a decade or so ago and 
what had happened to them. He found 90 percent 
of those who had migrated did so to places where 
kin or friends had already located, and that over 60 
percent of that number had received job information 
from this source prior to moving. 

Importantlv. less than 1 percent received job in- 
formation from local employment services, and the 
inadequacy of the family-friend information system 
is shown in the finding that job information from 
that source only proved useful when unskilled jobs 
were in fact plentiful in the area of relocation any- 
way (Park, 1968). In short, public agencies pro- 
vided practically no helpful information, and success 
in obtaining work following migration depended more 
on the random availability of appropriate work than 
upon precise information and the spotting of op- 
portunities provided by family or friends . 

What all of these studies show is that those in 
poverty lack information which would be of specific 
usefulness to them in gaining employment, education, 
and other opportunities. Kuncc, et al., have com- 
mented on this in their St. Louis rehabilitation studies 
discussed elsewhere. They note that while the poor 
have most of the needed devices for receipt of in- 
formation (e.g., newspapers, TV, telephone, etc.), 
government agencies rarely use these resources to 
inform the poor of job, educational, and other avail- 
able opportunities (Kunce, et al., 1969). 

Kuncc’s comments at least in part explain the 
curious facts disclosed in an in depth study of 50 
rural poor white families in central Wisconsin carried 
out in 1966. In this study, it was found that rural poor 
people were highly informed about national and world 
events but quite uninformed about local government 
and issues. Moreover, although every family had used 
at least one social welfare agency in the county in 
the preceding 20 years, there was almost a total 
absence of information on the type, location, and 
nature of services currently available within the county. 

Most of the respondents were not isolated in the 
sense that 60 percent characterized themselves as 
regular attenders of church, PTA, and allied activi- 
ties; a majority shopped weekly in the central city 
located in the county; and almost all were well in- 
formed on major events, as previously noted. What 
is important about all this is that, while they did 
not feel isolated, almost without exception they ex- 
pressed a sense of powerlessness to do anything 
specific to improve their own lives or the quality of 
life in their rural area (O’Reilly, 1968). 



The key issue here is their pattern of information, 
knowledge about major events but ignorance of local 
happenings and programs. We can only wonder 
whether these rural poor people were truly express- 
ing feelings of powerlcssncss or whether they were 
well motivated toward self improvement and simply 
ignorant of ways to go about it. 

All of these studies undermine any complacency 
we might have about our being the “best informed 
nation on earth.” Little satisfaction should be taken 
in studies which show the poor in rural areas to be 
“plugged in” because a high proportion now possess 
such devices affording access to communication as 
autos, TV’s, telephones, and so on. Rather, it would 
seem that the poor do lack essential information neces- 
sary to identifying specific opportunities and gaining 
available government benefits and that such informa- 
tion, for a variety of reasons, simply is not communi- 
cated well to those in poverty. 

Are the Poor Organizable? 

Finally, if those in poverty are really rational, prag- 
matic decision-makers, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that, given proper information and perhaps 
some outside assistance, they should be capable of 
organized group action to improve their lot collectively. 

Systematically developed and rigorously examined 
data supportive of this contention are as scarce as 
the proverbial hen’s teeth.* Firebrand rhetoric on the 
other hand is in abundant supply. There is a virtual 
glut of visablc personages claiming to be representa- 
tive of the organized interests of the poor. Saul Alinsky, 
Richard Cloward, George Wiley, and an army of less 
prominent “indigenous” leaders in CAP programs im- 
mediately come to mind. 

But almost as quickly questions arise. For example, 
how successfully did Alinsky’s earlier efforts, such 
as TWO and the “Back of the Yards” movements in 
Chicago, engage the truly poverty stricken? Why has he 
decided in recent years that there is greater impact in 
organizing the middle-class “silent majority”? Is Wiley’s 
continued visability actually reflective of a viable organi- 
zation, or is he simply lobbying for a label? What is 
NWRO’s record of achievement, and how well has it 
generally built in participation of current welfare clients 
into leadership roles? 

In this matter, we cannot overlook the rather 
pessimistic conclusion about the activities of welfare 
rights groups that participation may be of short dura- 
tion for many persons. It has been observed that sub- 
stantial numbers of welfare clients tend to drop out 
of such movements as soon as their immediate and 
concrete objectives are realized or assuaged (Cloward 
and Piven, 1968). 

What is the experience of organized labor? Arc 
we right in accusing organized labor of publicly sup- 
porting the notion that the very poor are unorganiz- 
able, as Graham has implied (1970), simply because 



♦For one minor exception see: Brager, 1965. 
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such efforts, even if successful, prove unprofitable? 
Did the trash collectors in Memphis win concessions 
as a result of their collective efforts, or were con- 
cessions extended as a consequence of an outpouring of 
public sentiment stemming from the association of that 
conflict with Martin Luther King’s assassination? 

In what manner arc the poor participating in the 
so-called New Militant movements being carried out 
by some of the nation’s youth. One of the few 
thorough looks we have had at a non-revolutionary 
movement of this type is Keniston’s report on the Viet 
Nam Summer (1968). But he reports the par- 
ticipants were almost exclusively white youth from 
middle to upper income family backgrounds. What 
evidence is there from the black side of the fence 
that Eldrcdgc Cleaver, Rap Brown, Stokcly Carmi- 
chael, and others, have relied upon low income blacks 
for ideas, decisions, leadership, or anything other than 
mass participation. How much leadership and direc- 
tion in Abernathy’s and SCLC’s struggle to end poverty 
and hunger is actually exerted by low income blacks? 

In the area of violent mass or crowd events, it is 
not absurd to raise the question of the extent, nature, 
and duration of participation by very low income 
residents of the urban ghetto areas where riots have 
occurred in recent years. Were very low income persons 
leaders or followers in these events? Did they carry 
out the lion’s share of the arson and sacking, or simply 
move in and pick up what remained after the fact? 

Evaluations of the Watts riot indicate most activities 
were carried out by the young, with older residents 
acting as an audience providing tacit approval (Cohen 
and Murphy, 1966). Does this mean that older low 
income people could not be stirred to action under 
even the most volatile circumstances. Or docs it mean 
that their values, in concert with those of the dominant 
society, held their inclinations in check? 

What about the participation of persons in poverty 
in “War on Poverty” programs, particularly CAP 
projects? No battery of programs has ever more closely 
followed from the Opportunity Thesis as Moynihan so 
clearly documents in his recent book (1969b). No pro- 
gram or set of programs, therefore, has ever — pre- 
sumably — provided a better test of whether the poor 
were or are organizable. Yet, how well the poor re- 
sponded to the opportunities seemingly shot through 
these programs cannot be determined. Marris and Rein 
observed, in their penetrating analysis of major CAP 
projects and their precursors (e.g., Mobilization for 
Youth and HARYOU), that the truly poor participated 
very little because 

the formal organizational structure through which 
the projects authorized their decisions inevitably 
precluded effective participation or unsophisticated 
people. . . . The project boards do not, in fact, 
seem to have included a single poor man or 
woman. (Marris and Rein, 1969, 167-68) 

It is in fact difficult to tell from all this whether 
the poor are organizable or not. True tests and/or 
sound evaluations simply have not been made on the 



whole. In addition, almost all of the opinions of 
theorists, actual programs evaluations, and observa- 
tions of the activities of low income persons relating to 
their social-political behavior center on the metropoli- 
tan ghetto poor. 

Little or none of this may be applicable in re- 
sponding to the question whether the nonmetropolitan 
poor in the South arc organizable. Equally as important, 
we do not even know whether nonmetropolitan low 
income migrants in urban ghcttocs participate in the 
kinds of programs and activities discussed. We do know 
from the Kemer Report (Report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968, 127 ff.) 
that the great majority of persons arrested during 
various recent urban riots were native born or long 
time residents of those cities. Docs this mean that 
recent nonmetropolitan in-migrants arc less responsive, 
less action prone, less organizable than natives? Paul 
Good suggests not (see: Paul Good, 1969). Certainly 
we cannot tell from one piece of minor evidence, but 
knowledge about the organizability of recent non- 
metropolitan low income migrants would be well worth 
having. 

One recent study of the organizability of black 
female domestic workers, almost all rural in-migrants 
to a growing Southern city, was done in direct response 
to Tolan’s assertion that such low-income workers were 
not organizable (Tobin, 1966). The study compared 
the orientations of 41 household domestics with those 
of 24 women doing equivalent work in a variety of 
business and government oragnizations. 

One thing immediately apparent from the findings 
was that young women are choosing work in organiza- 
tions. These women were somewhat predisposed to 
organized activity — through unionization if possible — 
to obtain greater job benefits and so on. Household 
domestics, on the other hand, not only were on the 
average much older (between 45 and 65 years), they 
also were quite openly resistant to organized activity 
aimed at improving their conditions which were, gen- 
erally, much worse than those of workers in organiza- 
tions. The primary reason for this resistance was the 
fear of loss of a prized relationship with their white 
employers, a very paternalistic relationship, which they 
felt would be damaged even if pay and other benefits 
were extracted through impersonal collective action 
(Thomas, 1971). 

This is, of course, another urban study. But it 
docs deal with rural, black, low income in-migrants, 
and does, as much of the previous material did, raise 
the apparent importance of the age factor in the 
organizability of the poor. 

Of the poverty areas of the rural South, little 
can really be said. If materials presented here cast 
doubt on the organizability of the urban poor, par- 
ticularly those other than youth, f .iicn the additional 
burdens of sparse population and geographical dis- 
tance lead to more gloomy prospects in the rural 
South. But the fact is, so little is known that such 
speculation may be wholly unwarranted. 

There may be, counterbalancing the issue, some 
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bright spots, particularly in regard to self-help com- 
munity enterprise projects in rural areas of the South 
currently being sponsored by OEO (see: Athens 
Banner-Herald and The Daily News, (1971). These 
projects remain question marks because of a dearth 
of sound reporting and evaluation of data. Yet we do 
know that it is in precisely the rural areas of the South 
with high concentrations of poverty that the population 
is growing younger (increasing proportions of young 
people). If it is the young among the poor who are 
prone to organized action, and if increased numbers arc 
a necessary ingredient, then some optimism may be 
warranted about the potential for action among the 
rural Southern poor. A major question, of course, is 
whether youth will remain in the rural South to 
shoulder such responsibility. 

How much improvement organized efforts in rural 
areas would yield is in itself problematic. Smith’s 
analysis of class structure in farm areas of the rural 
South suggests a very tiny elite of wealthy land owners 
often absent from their holdings (T. L. Smith, 1969). 
This, coupled with the potent role sheriffs exercise in 
controlling Southern nonmetropolitan county govern- 
ments (Margolis, 1970), raises serious questions about 
the degree of responsiveness to organized demands in- 
herent in current local “power structures” (U. S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
1968). 

Rcscarchablc questions arise at almost every junc- 
ture in this section. Insofar as they cannot be satisfied 
on the basis of current knowledge — and most cannot — 
the question of the organizability of the nonmetropoli- 
tan poor remains unanswerable. The extent to which 
the Opportunity Thesis applies as an explanation of 
nonmetropolitan Southern poverty is more difficult 
to assess as a result. 

Arc the poor rational, pragmatic decision-makers? 
In sum, we can say that there is evidence that many 
of the poor in the rural South seem “tuned in” to 
the values of the dominant society, and that a lack 
of information docs play a role in their decisions 
which may lead ultimately to untimely, inappropriate, 
or inadequate behavior. We really do not know if their 
expectancies for themselves and their children are 
realistically based on assessments of their environments 
and personal competencies, and, with some possible 
exceptions relating to the young, it is really not possible 
to declare whether the poor generally arc capable of 
sustaining organized activity and producing indigenous 
leadership for collective action. 

The Impact of Inequality in Social Practices, 

Programs, and Policies 

The first part of this chapter attempted to assess 
whether people in poverty have the capacity to rise 
above it, if given the chance. This part takes up 
the issue of how and to what extent the poor remain 
poor because of denial of access to and arbitrary 
exclusion from opportunities, goods, and serveies. 

Everything associated with such an issue cannot, 



of course, be encompassed in a part of one chapter. 
Since opportunity theorists lay heaviest emphasis upon 
the factors of education, employment, and the role of 
government in these matters insofar as they all relate 
to income, we have decided to limit ourselves to this 
arena and attempt a close inspection of the effects 
of inequality iri these areas. 

Are the Poor Utilizing Existing Opportunity? 

As a first order of business we might ask whether 
people in poverty arc utilizing the existing opportuni- 
ties available to them. This is not, after all, a country 
totally devoid of opportunity for those in poverty. If 
it cannot be reasoned — and better yet shown — that 
the poverty population is utilizing present opportunities, 
however limited, then doubt increases about how effec- 
tive large scale equal opportunity programs would be 
in reducing or eliminating poverty. 

Some data exist which provide hopeful signs. For 
example, the level of formal education completed by 
blacks, particularly at lower and middle income levels 
is fast closing toward parity with that being achieved 
by whites (Deuterman, 1970). This would suggest 
that low income blacks arc increasingly utilizing avail- 
able educational opportunities. If so, then this means 
we can proceed to raise questions directly related to 
discrimination in education such as, is the quality of 
education of equivalent nature? and/or do equivalent 
levels of educational achievement yield similar employ- 
ment and income opportunities for both races? 

Similarly, in the matter of occupational mobility, it 
would be questionable to contend that there is ab- 
solutely no opportunity for upward movement by those 
in poverty. 

The avenues upward may be narrow and limited 
to the lower rungs of the occupational ladder, but 
it cannot be reasoned prima facie that no opportunity 
exists at all. The specific question then is, have the 
poor advantaged themselves of existing, available op- 
portunities? 

Based on a recent study of 883 men whose fathers 
held low income occupations, Moles responds with 
a resounding yes: about 73 percent of the sons of 
laborers and service workers (N=577) and 66 per- 
cent of the sons of farmers and farm laborers (N=306) 
were found to be employed in higher manual or non- 
manual jobs than their fathers ever achieved (Moles, 
1970, 9). Pronounced improvements were noted for 
black as well as white men in the study, although 
blacks did show somewhat less occupational progress.* 
Moles utilizes these findings to assert that 

a strong majority of those whose families were 
poor had been able to move up to better economic 
circumstance. It provides little support to the pro- 
ponents of the ‘cycle of poverty’ theory, who say 



♦Eighty percent of white laborers’ sons and 68 percent 
of white farmers 1 sons showed advancement over their fathers 
whereas about SO percent of black sons showed advancement 
in both occupational categories (Moles, 1970, 13). 
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that being poor is passed on from generation to 

generation. (Ibid.) 

This assertion should be leavened with a grain or 
two of salt. First, it should be noted that he utilized 
essentially the same data originally collected by 
Morgan, et ai, for their 1962 study, a study which 
found sufficient warrant in examining these data to con- 
clude that there is, indeed, substantial intcrgcncralicnal 
poverty (Morgan, et al., 1962, 210). 

Secondly, some reordering of Moles’ data shows 
that 40 percent of the sons of laborers who started 
at the same level as their fathers (SS percent of this 
occupational category) never rose above that level, 
and 48 percent of sons of farmers who started in the 
same occupation as their fathers (60 percent of this 
occupational category) never rose cither. Thus, a sub- 
stantial minority of sons never really moved beyond 
their fathers’ achievements. Moreover, downward mo- 
bility is hidden in Moles’ presentation: roughly 45 
percent of laborers’ sons started working at a higher 
occupational level than their fathers ever achieved, but 
of this group, 24.6 percent arc now employed at levels 
below their initial level. For farmers’ sons, 40 percent 
started out better than their fathers, but 21.2 percent of 
tiiat group experienced downward occupational mobility 
to their current job levels. Correcting for downward 
mobility, however, still results in slightly over 60 per- 
cent of all sons currently being in a superior occu- 
pational position to that ever achieved by their 
fathers.* 

Several other reservations should be noted. The 
great majority of upwardly mobile sons had reached, 
at the time of the study, only one level above their 
fathers’ achievements (i.c., employment in skilled 
manual labor).** Kelly’s previously cited flow analy- 
sis which assessed upward-downward mobility over 
a two-year span, also suggests that the generational 
type of study discussed here may be insensitive to 
substantial short term fluctuations in the life conditions 
of these men, resulting in overly sanguine long range 
interpretations. Finally, we have little knowledge about 
the upward mobility of women from poverty, although 
Polansky hints in recent work with 65 low-income 
families in rural North Carolina that women of this 
background in this area cannot be expected to marry 
into higher status very often. The reasons for this 
are the lack of achieving males from which to choose 
and the values and other orientations of these women 



♦This 60-40 percentage split is almost exactly reversed 
in the original data presented by Morgan, et al., 1962, 210. 
Of 698 current heads of poor families, 62 percent had not 
gone beyond the occupational accomplishments of their 
fathers. 

* 'Moles’ data are also problematic from the standpoint 
that some fathers with better-than-poverty-level jobs were 
probably included as having low income occupations. For 
example, foremen were included in the labor-service worker 
category, and farm managers were included in the farmer 
category. Controlling for these occupations might well have 
shown a larger number of sons who had not surpassed their 
fathers' achievements. 



which lead them to poor mate selection (Polansky, 
1970). 

Given all of this, the Moles findings still show that 
some men have advanced out of poverty, even if we 
were to suppose a very limited opportunity structure.* 
A similar observation is applicable to a somewhat 
lesser degree to blacks and men of rural origin. These 
observations at least allow the possibility that increased 
opportunity might yield further reductions in poverty. 
Some people in poverty appear capable of achieving 
under less than optimum conditions. This adds some 
weight to the notion that people in poverty are rational, 
pragmatic decision-makers, but it docs not necessarily 
support generalizing this contention to the full poverty 
population. 

How Serious Is the Impact of Inequality in 

Employment Related Social Policies and 

Other Employment Practices? 

Social policies play a vital role in defining the 
employment opportunity structure for low-skilled, low- 
income citizens, in two important ways. First, em- 
ployed currently or not — policy reflects the level of 
regard government holds for such persons vis a vis 
other groups of workers in such matters as job in- 
come protection programs. Do current policies afford 
these people adequate protection for maintaining a 
decent standard of living during periods of employment 
and unemployment, or not? 

How well the states in the region arc doing in pro- 
tecting the income of low skilled workers is partly 
reflected in the data presented in Table 6-1. 

From Table 6-1 it is possible to conclude that the 
states in the region express very little concern with 
minimum wage protection independent of federal 
requirements. For the already unemployed, the picture 
is even more bleak. No state in the region has yet 
adopted the AFDC-UP program to provide income 
protection for unemployed male family heads, and 
clearly only a small proportion of unemployed persons 
obtain temporary relief from General Assistance pro- 
grams: the region’s General Assistance case load com- 
prises slightly more than 3.5 percent of all such eases 
nationally. 

In addition, the vast majority of the unemployed 
in the region arc not eligible for Unemployment Com- 
pensation Benefits (UCB), and for those who arc in- 
sured, benefits arc not progressive: each state pays a 
flat percentage of the computed average weekly earn- 
ings (up to a maximum) regardless of level of earn- 
ings. The percentage of weekly earnings protected in 
all states is low in comparison to the protection af- 
forded in many states outside the region, and docs 
not exceed 50 percent in any state. 

Finally, while benefits under Workman’s Com- 
pensation in all states are progressive (higher percent- 



*A Similar type of father-son occupational mobility de- 
sign was utilized by Galloway on data also aggregated in 

1962, with a similar finding: there is substantial intergenera- 
tional upward mobility. See: Lowell E. Galloway, 1966. 
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TABLE 6-1 



Income Protection for Employable, Low-Skilled 
Persons, by States 





(1) 

Has State 
Minimum 
Wage Law 


(2) 

Has 

AFDC-UP 

Program 


(3) 

Number of 
General 

Assistance Cases 
(Nov. 1970) 


(4) 

% Unemployed 
Also Uninsured 
(UCB) 


% Estimated Lifetime Earnings 
Provided under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for: 

% Average Above Below 

Weekly Average Average 

Wage Weekly Weekly 

Provided Earnings Earnings 


United States 






521,000 


64.3 








Alabama 


No 


No 


97 


70.0 


41 


10 


17 


Florida 


No 


No 


7,800 


70.9 


36 


40 


60 


Georgia 


Yes* 


No 


2,600 


79.7 


43 


8 


13 


Kentucky 


Yes 


No 


NA 


67.7 


46.75 


11 


18 


Mississippi 


No 


No 


1,300 


80.0 


41 


11 


18 


North Carolina 


Yes* 


No 


2,000 


70.4 


50 


8 


14 


South Carolina 


No 


No 


500 


77.8 


50 


9 


15 


Tennessee 


No 


No 


1,700 


64.1 


44 


10 


16 



♦State Minimum wage law lower than Federal minimum per Fair Labor Standards Act. 



Sources: Column 1. South Today, II (November 4, 1970), 2. 

Column 3, U.S.D.H.E.W., S.R.S., N.C.SS. Public Assistance Statistics, Report A-2, 1970a, Table 9. 

Column 4, The President's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Background Papers, 1970, Tables 
2.2-1 and 2.2-2. 

Column 5, Ibid., Tables 2.3-4 and 2.3-5. 
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age protection for low-income workers), with the ex- 
ception of Florida, states in the region afford extremely 
low levels of protection, ranging from 13 to 18 per- 
cent of estimated lifetime earnings for low-income 
workers. This range of percentages compares unfavor- 
ably to the 79 percent protection level afforded low- 
income workers under such programs in Massachusetts. 

These data suggest that the states in the region ' 
have not been overpoweringly aggressive in matters 
of protecting the incomes of low wage earning workers. 
Recalling White’s estimates of high levels of under- 
employment in the rural South, and the point that 
many of the occupations engaged in by rural Southern- 
ers are not protected by existing programs, it is safe 
to state that workers in these areas are in an even more 
tenuous position than is conveyed in our general ob- 
servations. It may not be accurate to charge that such 
policies in the aggregate are designed to openly dis- 
criminate against less skilled, lower-income workers; 
but it can be stated with certainty that their overall im- 
pact limits the opportunities of such people to main- 
tain an adequate standard of living. 

Secondly, and more directly, social welfare policies 
define the employment and income opportunity struc- 
ture of that portion of the poverty population applying 
for or receiving public assistance benefits. A variety of 
studies have documented how such policies prevent 
eligible persons from receiving benefits (Pomeroy, 
1969; Meyers and McIntyre, 1969), and/or consign 



recipients to a status of “second class citizenship” 
(Chilton, 1968). 

But here we are specifically interested in the values 
which seem to underlie program decisions of state 
level policy makers governing the employability and 
income of the public assistantance population. Two 
facts are of major importance. First, no state in the 
region has an AFDC-UP program currently while 
every state in the region is vigorously implementing the 
WIN program which focuses upon getting AFDC 
mothers employed and off assistance (U.S.D.H.E.W., 
S.R.S., N.C.S.S., 1970b). 

Secondly, as Table 6-2 shows, the high level of in- 
terest being expressed in employability is not of recent 
vintage, nor simply a response to a change of emphasis 
in welfare programming at the federal level. As far 
back as 1967 states within the region were generally 
far out-stripping the national average in the use they 
were making of then established vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

The vigorous pursuit of employability and an 
equivalent neglect of income protection seem to gen- 
erally characterize policy decisions affecting the lives 
of low-income less skilled workers in the South. At the 
. same time that employment is emphasized as the 
‘ way out of poverty, few of the supports needed to 
accomplish this feat are extended to those most vul- 
nerable to becoming or staying destitute. 

These contradictory policy emphases may well can- 
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cel out the potential effectiveness of employability 
programs; indeed, Genevieve Carter has concluded 
from her review of the literature on upward mobility 
among public assistance clients that in many cases 
movement or non-movement cannot be accounted for 
except in terms of policy affects on life chances (1970). 

TABLE 6-2 



Rates of Use of Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
per 100,000 Population, by States (1967) 



Number of Cues 
(in Hundreds) 


United States 


287 


Alabama 


413 


Florida 


479 


Georgia 


530 


Kentucky 


365 


Mississippi 


308 


North Carolina 


417 


South Carolina 


640 


Tennessee 


320 



Source: The President’s Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs, Background Papers, 1970, Table 8.4-3. 



One clear way that welfare policy influences the 
employability of AFDC mothers is in the matter of 
setting marginal tax rates, or the amount that public 
assistance is reduced in response to the amount of 
income a mother earns from employment. Hausman’s 
analysis of data aggregated on AFDC programs for 
the states of Kentucky, Alabama, and Mississippi for 
1967 yields information on the relationship between 
such deducticrs and the willingness of AFDC mothers 
to accept employment. His findings show that if 
the amount of deductions were reduced 16 percent from 
its present mean level (60.6 percent of earned income 
for the states analyzed), S percent more AFDC women 
would be encouraged to enter the labor market (Haus- 
man, 1970). He concludes that 

if welfare administrators seek to provide a some- 
what reasonable income floor and provide day 
care centers for children, low implicit tax rates 
will induce at least part-time labor force partici- 
pation among recipient mothers. (Ibid., 97) 

In this and in many other ways, it thus would 
appear that current social policies tend to close off 
employment and income opportunities for low-income 
people, in the nonmetropolitan South as elsewhere 
(see, for example: Hausman 1969). 

There may be another way in which public assist- 
ance policy limits such opportunities, namely, by in- 
hibiting the geographic mobility, particularly of the 



rural Southern public assistance recipient. While no 
real data exist on this issue, it is possible that some 
of the rural poor in the South may be prevented from 
migrating because of fear of loss of their income sup- 
ports upon relocation. The fact that residency require- 
ments have been struck down for several forms uf 
public assistance would not necessarily diminish such 
fear, particularly if the rural poor are ignorant of these 
relatively recent Supreme Court decisions. This clearly 
is an area deserving further exploration and research. 

In any case, rectifying policy inadequacies and 
program limitations might not unlock the doors to 
opportunity for those affected. Such action would, 
however, allow a clearer determination of the extent 
of discriminatory practices in social behavior beyond 
the reaches of social policy. For example, evaluations 
of various vocational rehabilitation and work pro- 
grams often yield conclusions that results are disap- 
pointing: success in achieving employment is rarely 
found to exceed 50 percent among post trainees, often 
much less (Goldin, 1970; Kunce, et al., 1969; Carter, 
1970), Goldin attributes such lack of success to wider 
social practices: 

Rehabilitation efforts, no matter how successful 

initially, are only wasted if the skills provided must 

go unexercised in a society that has no use or 

desire for the individual who has worked so hard 

to acquire them. (Goldin, 1970, 19) 

But surely this is a shot in the dark, if not a rationale 
for program failure. Until we can be assured that 
discriminatory policy effects on opportunity for the 
poor are controlled — and this is the area most directly 
amenable to control — it cannot be stated with any 
certainty that the main barrier to equal opportunity 
rests in social practices over which there is little direct 
control. 

This is not an idle issue as Landes’ research on the 
impact of state fair employment practice laws shows. 
Utilizing data from the 1950 and 1960 U.S. Census, 
Landes grouped data on wages and employment for 
non-whites and whites — mostly urban residents — for 
the 22 states having fair employment laws in 1959 and 
the remainder that did not. He was able to show that 
wages for non-whites tended to be 5 percent higher 
and discrimination in hiring 11 to 15 percent lower 
in states with such laws. This seems to be a meaningful 
difference because similar comparisons using 1949 
data when no state had such a law yielded no dif- 
ferences between the same two groupings of states. It 
also appeared that discrimination declined as a simple 
function of the existence of the law rather than a 
state’s capacity to enforce it: degree of compliance was 
not positively correlated with the length of time the 
law had been in effect or the size of a given state’s 
Fair Employment Commission’s budget (Landes, 
1966). 

At best these materials illustrate how policy works 
to directly limit the employment-income opportunities 
of low income Southerners in general. With the pos- 
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siblc exception of Landes’ work and that of a few 
others, we arc without the data needed to make sound 
estimates of the size of the role played by policy 
in such matters. Research is badly needed in this area 
to lend greater precision to the Opportunity Thesis. 

This problem, of course, docs not prohibit us from 
reporting what a variety of researchers estimate to 
be the overall contribution discriminatory employment 
practices make to nonmetropolitan Southern poverty. 

Several researchers have warned that the trend 
over the last few decades has been toward a widen* 
ing rather than a lessening of the income gap be- 
tween black and white, rich and poor (Lampman, 
1966a). Cowhig and Beale have shown in particular 
that the socio-economic gap between blacks and 
whites in the rural South increased in varying degrees 
during the I9S0-60 decade, both in terms of farm and 
non-farm populations (Cowhig and Beale, 1964; 
Hoover and Crecink, 1962). Several writers have, in 
turn, attempted to trace these differences to their 
sources in the nature of Southern agriculture economy 
and the intertwined historical effects of racial discrimi- 
nation (Maddox, 1968; Tang, 1959). 

Persky and Kain recently reported on a major 
study of the effects of racial discrimination in non- 
metropolitan Southern employment during the I950’s. 
Utilizing U.S. Census data, they isolated all non- 
metropolitan counties in 6 Southern states* having 
more than 5,000 blacks as of 1950 (N=250) counties. 
They then proceeded to examine the employment 
progress of all males who could be classified as entrants 
to the labor force during the decade of the 50’s (i.c., 
all males who were between 10-20 years old in 1950). 
Examination of racial patterns in employment in seven 
major categories of non-agricultural industries dis- 
closed that only 21 percent of all new non-agricultural 
jobs in the 250 counties went to blacks during the 
decade whereas blacks comprised 43 percent of the 
total population and 47 percent of the potential en- 
trants to the labor force in the counties studies. They 
concluded that “no industry showed blacks significantly 
improving their representation.” Furthermore, “There 
seemed to be neither gains nor losses, except in manu- 
facturing, where blacks showed losses [over the 
decade]” (Persky and Kain, 1970, 274-75). 

While some observers of the situation in the non- 
metropolitan South suggest that migration is the an- 
swer, particularly for the poor blacks (see: Clawson, 
1967), Perky and Kain argue that this is not likely 
'obc a successful out for many (1970, 268). Osburn’s 
study of 254 white and black rural North Carolina 
in-migrants to the cities of Greensboro and Winston- 
Salem since 1 960 tends to bear out this impressionistic 
conclusion. Although the distance of the move was not 
great, Osburn found that whites on the average incurred 
costs of $266.00 and blacks $283.00 related to re- 
locating. This financial drain was coupled with the fact 
that about 32 percent of the whites and 53 percent 



* Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. 



of the blacks experienced no increase in earnings as a 
result of relocation, and many in fact experienced re- 
duced income. 

Utilizing regression techniques to project the effect 
of migration on lifetime earning prospects, and con- 
trolling for race, education, and other factors in the 
process, Osburn found that whites could expect a 106 
percent return and blacks a 132 percent return as a 
consequence of relocation. That is, blacks could ex- 
pect to do 32 percent better than they might have 
had they not moved. This greater potential, however, 
is obviously a function of the lower incomes blacks 
ordinarily have: while white potential seems smaller 
in a comparison of percentages, data suggest that 
whites will receive $9.00 for every dollar expended 
in moving over their lifetimes while blacks can ex- 
pect a $4.00 return for equivalent investments. 

Another study of intra-rcgional migration by 
Truett examined the flow of rural blacks into Miami- 
Dade County during the 1950-1966 period (Truett 
1969). His findings show that about 15.9 percent of 
the Dade County labor force in service-labor types 
of occupations in I960 was black, and that at present 
rates of in-migration this percentage figure could be 
expected at least to be the same and probably much 
greater by 1966. At the same time, direct analysis of 
the percentage of blacks employed in such jobs showed 
virtually no growth during the 1960-1968 period. Black 
males held 55.4 percent of such jobs in I960 and 56.9 
percent in 1966. Females showed a substantial per- 
centage decline in the same period from 78.8 percent 
to 65.1 percent, probably as a result of fewer black 
females finding work in domestic types of labor. In 
any ease, while rural in-migration is swelling the 
size and proportion of the black labor force, there 
seems to be no equivalent increase in the number and 
proportion of service and labor jobs held by blacks 
in recent years. 

All of this may well reflect the effects of discrimina- 
tory employment practices and how they work to under- 
cut advancement for nonmetropolitan Southern blacks 
even when they exhibit the initiative to relocate in 
hopes of improving their circumstances. These latter 
studies in particular help illustrate how racial discrimi- 
nation in employment practices may contribute to 
converting the ever accelerating intra-rcgional rural 
to urban migration of poor people into more of a 
problem than it need be for the South. 

Tha Impact of Discriminatory 

Practices in Education 

The number of “experts” who proclaim education 
to be the answer to poverty (Ribich, 1968; Dailey 
1964; Tweeten, 1967; Schwarzwcllcr and Brown 1962) 
is matched only by the number who proclaim that even 
if this were so, discriminatory practices prevent blacks 
especially from advancing by this route. 

Dailey, for example, concludes that education is 
the answer to poverty on the basis of his study of 
a national sample of 450,000 school children in grades 
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9-12 done i?i I960. He bases Ihis conclusion on Ihc 
observed link between level of education achieved and 
subsequent occupational and income success. 

Yet his findings showed that with the exception 
of the top 2 percent in ability, entrance into college 
is most directly related to family income (Dailey, 
1964). Since blacks generally have less income than 
whites, this obviously means that blacks have less 
access to opportunities in education. 

It should be noted that while average levels of 
educational achievement among blacks now almost 
parallel that of whites (Deuterman, 1970), blacks in 
poverty remain a considerable and perhaps growing 
number. 

In any ease, the income barrier to education is 
one that can be passed off as not being directly re- 
flective of discriminatory practices in educational 
establishments. It is more difficult to evade such a 
charge, however, when confronted with gross racial 
imbalances among student populations in college and 
professional level educational programs. For example, 
Neil McBride, Southern Director for the Law Stu- 
dents Civil Rights Research Council, recently reported 
that of 12,340 current students in Southern law schools, 
only 208 arc black. This disparity is put into sharp 
focus by examining black-white student ratios in law 
schools in some of the states in the region, as shown 
in Table 6-3. 



TABLE 6-3 



Ratio of Black-White Enrollment in 
Southern Law Schools, by States (1970) 





Total Enrollment 


Number of Black* 


Alabama 


776 


8 


Florida 


2514 


31 


South Carolina 


648 


4 



Source: Alliens Banner-Herald, “Black Lawyers Remain Sparse 
in the Deep South,” (November 26, 1970), 40. 



The educational selection processes which arc in 
part implied by these imbalances contribute directly 
to the fact that of 42,448 attorneys now practicing 
in 12 Southern states, only 423 or less than 1 percent 
arc black. In Georgia, for example, the Southern state 
with the largest black population, only 30 black law- 
yers exist, 10 of which arc in private practice ( Athens 
Banner-Herald, 1 970a ) . 

Discriminatory educational practices arc evidenced 
in the differential quality of education at lower levels 
provided the races in the South as well as in admissions 
practices in higher education. Prior to the advent of 
extensive school integration in the South, it was pos- 
sible to directly compare the differential in resources 
invested in education of blacks and whites in the 



region.* Welch has computed some measures of edu- 
cational quality in rural Southern schools for the 
1955-56 school year which arc presented in Table 
6-5. 

Applying these and other measures cl quality, 
Welch concluded that blacks at that time were getting 
only 73 percent as much education as whites for the 
same amount of time spent in school in the rural 
South. He suggests that this partly explains why blacks 
attend school only 91 percent as much as whites and 
why they drop out of school more often (Welch, 1967; 
Wilbur, 1964). 

TABLE 6-4 



Number of Black Lawyers to Total, by States (1970) 





Total 


Number of 
Macks 


Alabama 


2712 


24 


Florida 


7801 


60 


Georgia 


4824 


30 


Kentucky 


3353 


22 


Mississippi 


2201 


23 


North Carolina 


3637 


70 


South Carolina 


1896 


11 


Tennessee 


4251 


35 



Source: South Today, January 2, 1971. 



Also, since by his figures equivalent education re- 
turns only 32 percent for blacks of what it returns 
for whites in terms of subsequent income, Welch 
reasons that it is quite rational of rural Southern blacks 
to decide not to continue their educations. He con- 
cludes that blacks may 

simply devalue schooling since it is perceived 
to be either of poorer quality or of less instru- 
mental use in obtaining income rewards than for 
the white. (Welch, 1967, 233) 

Albin holds with Welch that the poor black’s de- 
cision to terminate his education is quite rational in 



* Parenthetically, it should be noted that other forms of 
discriminatory practices persist in public elementary and 
high school education in the South even though it was pro- 
claimed officially that nil but 76 of 2,700 school districts 
in the region (97%) had been desegrated by the Fall of 
1970 (Southern Regional Council, 1971, 1). 

One form in the public school tends to racially separate 
children in classrooms by imposing an “ability tracking” pro- 
gram. A recent NAACP sponsored study found that this and 
other devices produced segregated classrooms in 273 of 467 
school districts monitored in September, 1970 (Op. cit. 8-9). 
Finally a rapid rise of segregated academics has occurred 
in response to demands for integration. While there are some 
indications that the movement is losing steam, enrollments 
for Fall, 1970, were up to between 450,000-500,000 from 
400,000 the previous year (Op. cit., 16). 
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TABLE 6-5 



Quality of Rural Southern Elementary and Secondary 
Education for 1955-56 for 10 States, by Race'* 



Average Number of 

Average Per Instructors Per Average Stott Pupils Enrolled In 

Pupil Costs IN Pupils Salary Secondary Schools 



White $230.00 4.6 $3,300.00 230 

Black $120.00 4.0 $2,310.00 173 



*The 10 states are Alabama, Arkansas, Oeorgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina. South Carolina. 
Tennessee. Texas and Virginia. 

Source: Finis Welch. "Labor-Market Discrimination: On Interpretation of Income Differences in the Rural South.” 

Journal of Political Economy, LXXV (June 3, 1967 ) 237, Table 3. 



most cases. But he adds another ominous dimension 
to his analysis in taking into account the likely effects 
of the increasing necessity to master complex tech- 
nological processes in preparing for work opportuni- 
ties on the decisions the poor make about their edu- 
cations. He suggests that these increasing technological 
demands require more extended investments in educa- 
tion, but for the black in particular, such extended 
investments do not yield the greater income benefits 
which should be associated with such investments. 
Therefore, as the required investment becomes greater, 
the likelihood that blacks will discontinue their edu- 
cations increases (Albin, 1970). 

Lassiter has shown this to be the case very clearly 
in his study of a 5 percent sample of all Southern 
males over age 25 drawn from the 1960 U.S. Census.* 
His analyses disclosed that there is a closer relation- 
ship between level of education achieved and life- 
time earned income for Southerners than for North- 
erners, and that, regardless of location, there is less 
income return for blacks as educational achievement 
increases than for whites. 

No doubt Albin would warmly endorse Lassiter’s 
conclusion that 

on the basis of the lower additions to lifetime 



*Southcrn here includes 16 states and Washington, D. C. 



income through investment in education by the 
non-white, . . . such a failure [to continue in 
school] may be economically sound from a private 
standpoint. (Lassiter, 1965, 22) 

All of this helps support the notion that the poor 
arc indeed rational, pragmatic decision-makers but 
it docs so at the expense of raising considerable doubt 
about whether and to what extent education is, in 
fact, the most promising road out of poverty. Put 
simply, arc the poor, particularly blacks, limited in 
their opportunities because of a lack of education and 
skills, or arc they arbitrarily shut out of such oppor- 
tunities regardless of their established levels of 
accomplishment? 

A variety of studies have been carried out in re- 
cent years in the hopes of resolving this question. 
Expectedly, the results arc as contradictory as the 
interpretations made by their authors. 

David concludes cvenhandcdly on the basis of in- 
terviews with 3,000 whites and blacks in New York 
State in 1966, that the liability of being born black 
penalizes earnings almost as much as dropping out 
of school (1^64, 257). Galloway makes a similar 
claim in asserting that educational differences between 
the races and discrimination exert about the same 
amount of influence on limiting opportunities for blacks 
(1967). 




TABLE 6-6 

Rates of Return over Opportunity Cost (Perceived 
Investment) of Completing Specified Years of School, 
by Race and Location (1959) 





IMh year 


Percent Lifetime Return 
12th year 


for Completing: 
13th year 


16th year 


Non-South White Males 


13 


12 


13 


9 


Non-South Black Males 


8 


8 


8 


5 


South White Males 


13 


14 


15 


to 


South Black Males 


10 


9 


10 


6 



Source: R. L. Lassiter, Jr., "The Association of Income and Education for Males by Region. Race and Age.” 

Southern Economics Journal, XXXII (July 1965), Table VI. 
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These "middle-of-the-roaders” are flanked on either* 
side by those who favor one factor or the other. 
Gwarthey, utilizing a sample of all males over 25 
years old recorded in the 1960 IJ.S. Census who were 
urban and/or non-farm, found that education was the 
major factor limiting income opportunities. He con- 
trolled for age, region, city size, education, and scho- 
lastic achievement in order to test the extent to which 
race made a difference in earnings. His findings indi- 
cate that quality of education and scholastic achieve- 
ment accounted for as much as 23 to 27 percent of 
the differences in incomes between the races in 1959. 
Even if discrimination were totally eliminated such 
educational differences would continue to influence in- 
come differentials to the extent that black income would 
only come up to between 70 and 80 percent of white in- 
come. Fourteen to 25 percent of the income differences 
between the races for urban males is unexplained by 
educational factors. Gwarthey concludes that these 
percentages represent the amount of income difference 
caused by racial discrimination (1970). 

Rasmussen produced a similar result in a recent 
study which also utilized a sample drawn from the 
1960 U.S. Census. He reasoned that differences in 
income between the races trace to differences in 
productivity. Lower productivity among blacks, in 
turn, is principally determined by their lack of skills 
and income. His statistical maneuvers yielded the 
estimate that only about 19 percent of income dif- 
ferentials can be accounted for by racial discrimination 
with the remainder mostly accounted for by educa- 
tional differences (Rasmussen, 1969). 

Welch and others, on the other hand, provide data 
which directly contradicts these findings (see also: 
Smolensky, 1966). In his previously cited study he 
examined the income levels for rural Southern blacks 
and whites having equal levels of educational achieve- 
ment. He found that 

a non-white with no schooling will receive 81 
percent of the income of a similar white. Yet, for 
nonwhites, school attendance increases income at 
a rate which is only 28 percent of the corresponding 
increase for whites. (Welch, 1967, 235) 

He concludes from this that racial discrimination, 
particularly the long history of overt discrimination 
in the rural South, actually is the major factor in low 
incomes among rural Southern blacks. 

Duncan's elegant study also concludes with the 
view that racial discrimination above all else leads 
the black to poverty. His analysis of data on a 
national cross sectional sample composed of 90 per- 
cent whites and 10 percent blacks showed that even 
after adjusting for such factors as family size, family 
background, occupation, education, and age, 37 per- 
cent of the diccrcnccs in income between the races re- 
mains unaccounted for. This amount is attributed to 
racial discrimination (Duncan, 1969). He suggests that 

Negro families with better than average educa- 
tional levels do, in general, succeed in passing 



along a comparable level of educational attainment 
to their children . . . [but they] arc less able to 
convert such attainment into occupational and . . . 
monetary returns. (Ibid.) 

Finally, data can be found which seem to show 
that neither factor makes a large difference in the 
matter. Michclson’s analysis of data on a 1/1000 
sample of the 1960 U.S. Census concludes with the 
estimate that about 15 percent of the difference in 
income between low income blacks and whites is 
traceable to educational differences. Secondly, only 
about 12 percent of such income differences could 
be accounted for by equalizing the number of weeks 
worked per year across the races. His view is that 
equalization in education and employment would have 
some effect on raising those of both races above the 
poverty line, but such measures would be of greater 
benefit to whites in poverty than blacks (Michaelson, 
1968). 

This is an interesting conclusion, one directly op- 
posite of that expressed by Willie, who proposes that 
equal opportunity programming would have a dif- 
ferential effect favoring blacks, largely because the 
black poor would be responsive to such opportunities 
whereas the white poor would not (Wiilic, 1963). 
Willie bases this point on the assumption that white 
and black poverty have different causal explanations: 

White poverty has been reduced to the point where 
probably individual and family character are the 
bedrock problems whereas Negro poverty continues 
to be largely economic deprivation (Ibid., 18) 

One issue upon which studies seem to yield general 
agreement is that the better educated rural Southern 
poor — black or white — tend to relocate in greater num- 
bers to seek more opportunities than do their less 
well educated cohorts (Schwarzwcller, 1964; Hines 
and Tweeten, 1968). This at least suggests that edu- 
cation docs play a part in increasing the expectations 
of the rural Southern poor. Whether the quality of 
their education is technologically inferior thus pre- 
venting them from converting their expectations into 
real gain* by moving, or whether they simply are 
arbitrarily excluded from opportunities regardless of 
educational achievement because of their race, back- 
ground, and so on, is another matter, one which avail- 
able data do not resolve. 

A Note on Stigma 

The wealth of data presented in this chapter on 
the Opportunity Thesis is, as was stated at the out- 
set, purposely limited in scope. A variety of ways 
that those in poverty arc discriminated against be- 
cause of the statuses assigned them by officials or 
others in society has been virtually ignored. 

Some of the ways in which those in poverty may 
be arbitrarily excluded from opportunities for advance- 
ment because of the labels they bear can only be 
hinted at as we approach the end of this chapter. For 
example, a dual system of law and justice has long 
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been recognized to operate in this nation, one for the 
poor and one for the better-off (ten Brock, 1966). 
Lack of legal representation for the poor black has 
been especially acute, and when we recall the fact that 
few black lawyers exist in private practice in the 
South, we can assume that such representation by 
members of their own race in the South is almost 
non-existent. 

In addition to law and justice, the stigma attached 
to being a public assistance client demonstrably re- 
stricts such persons from full access to public housing, 
credit, and other resources (Block, et al., 1970; 
Caplovitz, 1963 and 1965; Dixon and McLaughlin, 
1970). Being unemployed in itself imposes substantial 
limitations upon a person’s access to such resources; 
however, being unemployed in association with de- 
viant status (c.g., being a felon, delinquent, mental 
patient, public assistant client, etc.) compounds the 
number of ways a person is restricted from the main- 
stream of socio-economic processes (Goodchilds and 
Smith, 1963; Kutner, 1970). 

Again, the poor — particularly in racial minorities 
— may not utilize existing opportunities to obtain 
services simply because they expect to be treated 
so badly by agencies providing them that they avoid 
making contact (Manning, 1960; O’Reilly et al., 1965; 
Marsh and Brown, 1965). 

The importance of these factors in influencing the 
amount of opportunity available to the poor in the 
nonmetropolitan South is not minimized by my failure 
to treat them fully. Rather, 1 have placed greatest em- 
phasis on the factors of education and employment 
in this section because that group of theorists and 
researchers who seem to assume the validity of the 
Opportunity Thesis have done so. 

Summary Points 

What then have we established about the Op- 
portunity Thesis as a causal explanation of non- 
metropolitan Southern poverty? 

On the matter of whether the rural Southern poor 
arc rational, pragmatic decision-makers, it does seem 
possible to conclude that many exhibit beliefs in 
the same values about individual striving and initia- 
tive supposedly held by the better-off majority of our 
society, even though the rhetoric and types of be- 
havior (c.g., violent words and militant behavior) 
following from these beliefs may differ radically. 

The better educated among the rural Southern poor 
may be exhibiting higher expectations for themselves 
and their families than arc commonly associated with 
them in other theoretical views about poverty, by 
virtue of the fact that they relocate geographically 
'in large numbers seeking advancement. 

It docs seem also that unfortunate or inadequate 
life decisions made by these people stem at least in 
part from lack of access to full and appropriate in- 
formation needed to make better decisions. 



Finally, there is conflicting and limited informa- 
tion about the extent to which the nonmetropolitan 
Southern poor arc predisposed to or capable of 
organized activity, either in their areas of origin or 
upon becoming residents of urban areas. 

Throughout all of this, blacks and the young among 
the nonmetropolitan Southern poor tend to be evalu- 
ated more favorably; that is, they are found to exhibit 
more self initiative, higher expectations, and greater 
predisposition toward joining in collective efforts. 

On the matter of the degree of arbitrariness em- 
bedded in current employment and educational 
policies and practices, there is little question that, 
in various ways discrimination operates to limit the 
economic opportunity of the nonmetropolitan South- 
ern poor. 

Intentional or not, it docs seem clear that current 
social policies which emphasize some programs and 
neglect others, particularly in regard to income pro- 
tection, penalize the poor in the nonmetropolitan 
South, whether they remain there or relocate to urban 
areas in the region. They may also directly affect 
decisions made by nonmetropolitan poor people about 
remaining in or vacating their current residences. 

Discrimination in employment practices seems 
widespread and partly at least explains the lack of 
advancement occupationally of rural Southern blacks. 
Again, racial imbalances in enrollments in higher 
education programs and measures of equality in edu- 
cation provided the two races in the South suggest 
some of the ways that advancement through educa- 
tional achievement is denied. 

Through all of this, the black seems to suffer more 
from these practices than the poor white in the non- 
metropolitan South, and it is perhaps the older South- 
ern black who has suffered and continues to suffer 
most of all. 

While there is, as we have noted, controversy over 
which race suffers the most from arbitrary exclusion 
from the goods and services needed to advance out 
of poverty, most of the evidence in this chapter points 
toward the black in the nonmetropolitan South as 
being most directly affected by such exclusions. 

The Opportunity Thesis may have greatest applica- 
bility to understanding the plight of youth — par- 
ticularly black youth — now living in poverty in the 
South. All of our indicators reveal that this age group 
is growing in numbers in proportion to the size of 
other age groups now living in poverty in the non- 
metropolitan South, that they are more self assertive, 
prone toward action, and better educated than their 
elders. Substantial changes in social policies and 
programs coupled with rapid expansion of educa- 
tional and employment opportunities in the non- 
metropolitan South might well prevent widespread 
poverty for this group and produce a new generation 
of leadership committed to improving the quality of 
life for those residing there. 
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Chapter 7 

ASSESSING THE MALDISTRIBUTION THESIS 



The case for the Maldistribution Thesis rests 
squarely upon whether a maldistribution in skilled 
manpower, accumulated wealth, and their implied pro- 
duction of income, goods, and services is demon- 
trablc. Secondly, the extent to which the thesis ex- 
plains poverty is at least in part testable in terms 
of the amount that redressing old imbalances con- 
tributes to the increased income, improved life cir- 
cumstances, and diminishment of out migration of the 
nonmetropolitan Southern poor. 

Reductions in the rate and persistence of poverty 
and in the migration behavior of the nonmetropolitan 
poor directly associated with geographic and/or socio- 
economic advances toward greater balance in the dis- 
tribution of resources can be taken as supportive of 
this causal explanation. 

The Cbm for a Maldistribution of Resources: 
Geographic and Socio-Economic 

The Maldistribution Thesis has an important place 
in American folklore about poverty as reflected in 
such commonplace adages as “the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer.” Socio-economically, those 
born to or otherwise enjoying a competitive edge in 
acquiring resources are simply in a better position to 
accumulate more and more over time. Geographically, 
the old saw, “them that’s got gets and them that 
don’t gits,” bespeaks the belief that the only way 
up under such circumstances is out. 

The academic equivalents of this more colorful 
terminology arc found among a variety of poverty 
theorists. Seligman, among many others, proposes, 
for example, that poverty and its intergenerational 
transmission are chiefly caused by the inadequate 
distribution of medical care, skills, retirement programs, 
education, and the like, within the socio-economic 
structure (Seligman, 1968, 35). 

Others have attempted to explain geographic con- 
centrations of poor people in the rural South as a 
consequence of larger national changes in overall 
productivity stemming from technological advances 
which have had particularly strong impact on im- 
poverishing the Southern agriculturally oriented econ- 
omy (see: Hendrix, 1959 and 1967; H. A. Henderson, 
1960; Bachmura and Southern, 1965). These views 
arc adequately summed up by the following quotation: 

Rural poverty is caused mainly by a long-term 
secular, structural change that has reduced em- 
ployment in farming and in relatively stable or 
even declining area non-agricultural jobs. This 



situation has been accompanied by high birth rates. 
Adjustments requiring mobility by rural people are 
made more difficult by limited occupational experi- 
ence . . . and by problems of a shrinking rural 
population and tax base. . . . These conditions have 
created the large geographic areas in which the 
major proportion of the population suffers from 
prolonged poverty. (U. S. D. A., E. R. S., 1966, 
66 ) 

Whatever the reasons, analyses have yielded es- 
timates that rural Southern poverty is changing little 
within the context of growing national affluence, and 
over time the income gap between the rich and poor 
has widened (Lampman, 1966b). The accuteness 
of this maldistribution in rural areas is illustrated by 
Coffey’s findings that farm income, is most unequally 
distributed precisely in those states having the highest 
overall farm income (Coffey, 1968, 1389). 

Income statistics are, of course, the data most 
commonly used to show graphically how imbalanced 
resources are, both geographically and socio-cco- 
nomically. As often as not a formula is applied to the 
present distribution of incomes to illustrate how re- 
distribution would have to occur to eradicate poverty. 
The extensive literature on guaranteed annual in- 
come schemes, which should be known to the reader, 
illustrates this point. 

In its most straight-forward form, the Maldistribu- 
tion Thesis explains poverty in terms of an inadequate 
distribution of national personal income. Yet there is 
considerable substance behind this apparent simplicity 
in the sense that the obvious imbalance in incomes 
is often directly or indirectly attributed to imbalances 
in existing skilled manpower, industrial investment 
capital, program benefit, and movitational distribu- 
tions among the various geographic regions and social 
strata. 

The important points to bear in mind are that 
current national resources are assumed adequate to 
resolve nonmetropolitan Southern poverty and that 
insuring equal opportunity to access under the cur- 
rent maldistribution of resources will not yield this 
desired resolution. 

Income Protection Programs 

Income protection programs are a good place to 
begin in marshalling evidence for the Maldistribution 
Thesis. As noted in the previous chapter, a variety 
of state administered programs of this type arc 
neither redistributive in nature, nor are they capable 
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of preventing previously non-poor people from fall- 
ing into poverty should they need to rely upon them. 

Unemployment Compensation programs in the 
several states, for example, do not pay above 50 per- 
cent of average weekly wages; moreover, all have 
maximums which further limit the size of benefits. 
As a general rule, therefore, the lower the earnings, 
the lower the benefits. 

Workman’s Compensation programs have been 
shown to have at least minor redistributive properties 
in the sense that the percentage of projected life-time 
earnings covered under the programs is slightly higher 
for low-income earners. However, many rural poor 
people are not covered by this program; and, even 
if full coverage is obtained, the percentage benefits 
are so low in all the regional states except Florida 
that it is unlikely that such benefits would either pre- 
vent entrance into or facilitate escape from poverty. 

In public assistance programming the total in- 
adequacy of General Assistance provisions and the 
total absence of an AFDC-UP program within the 
region have already been noted. Additionally, average 



failed to meet their own definitions of basic need 
under Old Age Assistance programs at that time, as 
shown in Table 7-1. The reason for this interpretation 
is that it is generally conceded that income programs 
for the aged are more acceptable to the public than 
those for women with children. Hence, if resources 
were available, it is likely that the states would meet 
their own definitions of need for their elderly citizens. 

These programs in the aggregate are neither re- 
distributive nor capable of delivering income to poor 
people in the several states at levels above current 
poverty lines. It is clear from this that even if all 
these programs were operating at optimum levels 
(full coverage and full provision of benefits) the 
impact upon poverty would be negligible. 

Schooling and Vocational Training 

Throughout the rural parts of the nation school 
consolidation proceeded at a rapid pace in recent 
years in part because it was the only reasonable way 
to meet educational needs under conditions of spiraling 
costs and shrinking local tax bases. By the mid 



TABLE 7-1 



Basic Needs Standards and Percentage Met by the 
States for AFDC and OAA Programs, April 1968 





AFDC 
Basic Needs 
Standard 


% Met 


OAA 

Basic Needs 
Standard 


% Met 




177 


50 


125 


66 


Florida 


189 


45 


111 


68 


Georgia 


198 


63 


80 


90 


Kentucky 


216 


86 


90 


100 


Mississippi 


201 


27 


96 


52 


North Carolina 


144 


100 


94 


100 


South Carolina 


172 


54 


82 


92 


Tennessee 


198 


61 


92 


98 


Source: 


The President’s Commission on 


Income Maintenance Programs, 


Background Papers , 


1970, Tables 6-2-7 



and 6-2-8. 



AFDC monthly case payments in all states in the 
region have been shown to be well below the national 
average. In no state in the region do the basic need 
formulas used to compute monthly benefits yield a 
figure exceeding the Orshansky poverty line for female 
headed households of a given size. 

By 1967, 29 states continued to pay less than their 
own definitions of basic needs under their AFDC. 
programs and, for the nation as a whole, AFDC 
payments averaged only 58 percent of the poverty 
line (Lurie, 1969). As of mid- 1968, 7 of the 8 states 
in the region continued this pattern. 

The Maldistribution Thesis gains some support 
from the fact that several states in the region also 



60’s school consolidation had occurred in well over 
half of all rural school districts. Local government 
investment in education continued to be substantial 
during this time; expenditures on education were 
estimated to exceed 7.3 billion dollars, or over 54 
percent of all local revenues (U.S.D.A., E. R. S., 
1966, 23 ff.). 

Something of the crisis facing rural education can 
be seen in the estimates that it takes a base of 3500 
people to provide the tax revenue to economically 
run a school, and that in many states up to 95 per- 
cent of local school revenues derive from one form 
of local property tax or another (Ibid.). Shrinking 
populations in some rural areas obviously arc con- 
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tributing to increasing the severe shortage of resources 
for education. 

The situation likely is worst in the most heavily 
poverty stricken areas of the rural South. Recalling 
that it is in precisely these areas that the proportion 
of youth in the population is growing rapidly, it 
is clear that we have a rising demand for education 
coupled with extremely limited capability in terms 
of tax revenues. 

Moreover, state administered federal programs set 
up to assist local school districts arc contributing to 
the problem rather than relieving it. In a study of 
3,081 U.S. counties all having some rural population, 
Zimmer discovered that present formulas for assisting 
local school districts tend to favor the more urban, 
better-off districts. This is so because federal pro- 
grams provide matching funds on a per child estimate 
of operating costs. Since such expenditures tend to be 
higher per child in more affluent districts, those dis- 
tricts receive a disproportionate share of available 
assistance funds (Zimmer, 1967). This literally 
is a ease of the rich getting richer and the poor 
falling further behind. 

Vocational training and rehabilitation programs in 
the rural South also arc hard pressed by existing mal- 
distributions in resources, although of a different sort. 
Program financing is not so much the problem; 
rather such programs often face a critical lack of 
locally available employment placements for post 
trainees. There seems to be general agreement and 
concern that in the absence of employment placements 
such programs will become perceived by rural South- 
erners as just more welfare programs (see: Mccnach, 
1969; Bird and McCoy, 1964; Street and Meenach, 
1967; Burkhart, 1969; MePhee, 1969). In fact, a 
review of the lack of success of various programs 
of this type has caused one authority to question 
whether realistically, these programs can be other than 
“make work” in nature (Carter, 1970). 

Finally, the question of the availability of employ- 
ment in rural areas is compounded by the great dis- 
tances rural people often live from such employment. 
That is, even if work were to be located in rural 
areas, this docs not mean that rural people would 
have ready access to it (Bird and McCoy, 1964; 
MePhee, 1969). 

In sum, there is some basis for concluding that 
resources necessary to provide adequate education and 
insuring the success of vocational training arc not 
distributed properly enough to accomplish such goals 
for the poor in the rural South. 

Farm Income Supports 

We have already noted that those states with high- 
est aggregate farm incomes arc also those with the 
most unequal distributions of farm income. Much 
that is paradoxical in this finding is explainable in 
terms of federal farm income support programs which 
were originally set up to hasten the change from sub- 
sistence to commercial farming (Bonnen, 1966). 
Clearly, these programs reward the successful com- 



mercial farmer and benefit the small farmer — who 
constitutes a large proportion of those still in farming 
in the South — very little.* Moreover, even if these 
programs were altered to be redistributive, two thirds 
of the rural poor would not be affected because 
they have no direct connection with farming (Ibid.). 
For both these reasons, the rural Southern poor benefit 
little from present farm income support programs 
(Booth, 1969). 

Rural Housing 

Credit and loan resources available for home con- 
struction, repair, and purchase arc in woefully limited 
supply in rural areas — particularly the South — from 
private banking and lending institutions. While 57 
percent of all mortgage funds invested in real property 
came from Savings and Loan Associations, for example, 
only 15 percent was invested in rural areas in 1959 
(Yeager, 1962). Moreover, as late as 1965, only 3 
percent of all Savings and Loan Institutions served 
rural areas in the South, representing about 1 percent 
of all such service activity carried out by such busi- 
nesses (Southern Regional Council, 1966). 

The record of other lending institutions was no 
more enviable. Insurance companies invested 22 per- 
cent of all mortgage funds in real property in 1959, 
only 10 per cent of this in rural areas. Commercial 
banks did a little better, investing 21 percent of all 
its mortgage funds in real property, 50 percent of 
which was in rural areas (Yeager, 1962). 

Federal Programming in the matter of subsidizing 
rural housing has shown improvement in recent years. 
In fiscal 1965, 133 million dollars in loans to in- 
dividuals were made under the Rural Housing program. 
As of 1968, the dollar figure had risen to a combined 
outlay of 1.4 billion under Title V of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. Eight hundred and 
three million dollars of this figure went in loans to 
individuals for home purchase and farm improvement 
t nefiting a total of 400,000 low income rural resi- 
dents (The President’s Commission on Income Main- 
tenance Programs, Background Papers, 1970, 347). 

Small comfort is afforded by these impressive in- 
creases in funding in recent years, however, when 
note is taken of the fact that rural housing programs 
— from the New Deal to the present — simply are 
not open to use by the very poor. This is reflected 
in the fact that although the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration was set up in part to make loans to low- 
income families, it has historically had less than a 
1 percent loss rate. This clearly indicates that the 
very poor have never forgotten an appreciable number 
of loans; if they had, no doubt the loss rate would 



♦This seems historically as welt as currently true. Pro- 
fessor Holly's analysis of New Deal programs aimed at rural 
areas in the South reveals that while the black farmer was 
uprooted in large numbers (cst. 200,000), only 9 of the 
total of 150 rural resettlement programs were aimed exclusively 
at this group through the F. S. A. programs. Address by D. 
Holly at American Historical Association. Boston, as quoted in 
the New York Times, 1-1 7-7 1 . 



have been considerably higher (Cochran, 1971, 7). 
Also as late as January, 1971, testimony by HUD 
officials before the Senate Select Committee on Nu- 
trition and Human Needs revealed that present housing 
programs simply were not doing an equitable job 
for the rural poor (U.S. Congress, Senate, Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 1971). 
Among other facts brought out were that rural America 
has received less than 20 percent of the nation’s public 
housing to date although SO percent of the nation’s 
poor reside there and 67 percent of all inadequate 
housing is rurally located [ibid., 5). 

One of the major program gaps illuminated by the 
Committee related to the fact that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration docs not operate effectively in 
communities of less than 25,000, while the Farmers 
Home Administration cannot operate in towns larger 
than 5,500 (Ibid.). Hence, large numbers of people 
in communities of intermediate size go totally un- 
served. After 30 years of programing, it remains that 
almost 1,200 counties, mostly nonmetropolitan, do 
not yet have a federal housing program (Ibid., 23). In 
nonmetropolitan areas, moreover, 34,000 communities 
lack modern water facilities and 44,000 communities 
do not have adequate sanitation facilities (Ibid., 11). 
In all of this, the rural South seems to suffer more 
severe inadequacies than other rural parts of the nation 
(Ibid., 23 ff.). Hence while allocations arc up, subse- 
quent testimony reveals disappointing details about the 
extent to which the rural poor arc actually benefiting. 
The picture is rather dismal in that it suggests that in- 
creased appropriations under the existing system of 
allocating funds simply will not be of major assistance 
to the rural poor. This lends more credence to the 
basic proposition of the Maldistribution Thesis that re- 
sources arc available but poorly allocated. 

Rural-Urban Allocations in Other 

Federal Programs 

A review of federal program expenditures in 1966 
accomplished by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations disclosed that, by and large, 
program allocations aimed at helping the poor were 
being disproportionately invested in urban areas. For 
example, of $6.8 million granted by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO) in 1965 for small 
business loans, 65 percent of all loans representing 
56 percent of all such expenditures went to individuals 
in 3 Northern urbanized states (Michigan, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania) and the District of Columbia. Again, 
only about 20 percent of the total cumulative ex- 
penditures under the Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Act of 1962 (MTDA), the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, and the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, had found their way to rural areas by mid- 
1965 (U. S. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1966). 

All of this suggests gross imbalance in the distri- 
bution of resources through federal programing, 
coupled with severe lack of resources in rural areas, 
particularly the South, in reference to financing for 



housing, education, and other matters. These data 
should be born in mind in evaluating a recent report 
which shows that every Southern state except Florida 
currently receives more federal aid annually than they 
individually pay out in the form of federal taxes (Floyd, 
1970). This apparent redistribution through the 
medium of federal programing is less than reassuring 
when we examine, as we have, the extent to which 
these program dividends actually benefit the rural 
Southern poor. Moreover, the widening gap between 
federal program authorizations and appropriations sug- 
gests that these programs, however ineffective presently, 
are likely to be even less effective in correcting re- 
source imbalances in the near future. A full analysis 
of congressional program authorizations and appropria- 
tions for the years 1966 and 1970 shows that appro- 
priations were 80 percent of authorizations in 1966 
but fell to 65 percent by 1970. Hardest hit by under- 
financing were precisely the programs most likely to 
be of benefit to the poor, those administered by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1970). 

Professional Sorvicoe: Health, Legal and 
Social Services 

Health Services 

Major support for the Maldistribution Thesis 
comes from a recent HEW report on health services 
for the poor, as follows: 

Given current estimates that about $200 per year 
per person would purchase ‘good’ health care, 
if resources were applied for maximum benefit, 
current governmental expenditures (about 4.6 
billion by state and local government in 1968) 
would cover the major costs of health services 
for the poor. While this degree of efficiency is 
rarely found in any system, it seems clear that 
much room for improvement exists in the delivery 
of health services and in the structure of federal 
programs impacting on the health of the poor. 
(U.S.D.H.E.W., Delivery of Health Services for 
the Poor, 1967, 41 ) 

The moral of this passage is, of course, that facili- 
ties, financing, and manpower in the health field may 
be adequate to overall need but inadequately dis- 
tributed. This seems to be the case for the rural South 
when an overall impression is drawn from a scattering 
of data on health facilities, manpower, and unmet 
need. 

Regarding health facilities, Table 7-2 presents re- 
cent data on hospitals, licensed nursing homes, and 
Neighborhood Health Centers. 

In general terms, the South appears to be keeping 
pace with national rates for hospital beds per 1,000 
population, while falling somewhat behind national 
rates in provision of nursing home facilities (sec: 
U.S.D.H.E.W., S.S.A., Health Insurance Statistics, 



TABLE 7-2 



Hospital, Nursing Home, and Neighborhood Health 
Center Capacities, by State (1968) 





(1) 

No. Non Profit 
General Care 
Hospital 


«) 

No. Hospital Beds 
per 1,000 Popu- 
lation 


(3) 

No. Nursing Home Beds 
per 1,000 Population 
over 65 Years 


(4) 

No. Neighborhood 
Health Centers 


Total Size of 
Potential Service 
Populations 


United States 


4305 


7.9 


44.5 






Alabama 


87 


7.5 


29.2 


2* 


32,000 


Florida 


105 


6.7 


28.9 


1 


20,000 


Georgia 


98 


7.3 


33.2 


1 


30,000 


Kentucky 


82 


6.9 


36.5 


3** 


50,000 


Mississippi 


70 


7.3 


17.8 


2 ** 


24,000 


North Carolina 


105 


6.6 


37.4 


NA 


— 


South Carolina 


56 


7.5 


26.8 


1 


25,000 


Tennessee 


81 


7.5 


23.6 


1 


18,000 



♦One rural Center 
♦♦Two rural Centers 



Sources: Column 1, Planned Parenthood — World Population, Center for Family Planning Program Development, Need 
for Subsidized Family Planning Service, 1968, Table 1. 

Columns 2 and 3, U.S.D.H.E.W.. P.H.S., Health Resources Statistics, 1970, Tables 174 and 182. 

Column 4, The President’s Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Background Papers, 1970, Table 9.6-1. 



1971 ) .* At the same time, neighborhood health centers 
are extremely scarce. While these data are not overly 
impressive to begin with, they mask the extent to 
which facilities arc probably deficient in rural areas. 
For instance, as late as 1962 urban areas actually had 
twice the number of hospital beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion comparing to rates in isolated beds per 1,000 
population comparing to rates in isolated rural areas 
(U.S.D.H.E.W., P.H.S., Health and Manpower Source 
Book, 1965). A glance at Table 7-2 also discloses 
that only 5 health centers were serving the rural 
population of the region us of 1968. Professional man- 
power in the health services in the South are also 
lagging according to the figures in Table 7-3. 

Every state in the region is well below national 
averages in all three categories of professional man- 
power per 100,000 population, with the lone ex- 
ception of the large number of registered nurses prac- 
ticing in Florida. Only Florida and Tennessee exceed 
the National Medical Association’s (NMA) estimate 
that a minimum of 100 doctors per 100,000 people 
is necessary to deliver adequate health care (Terjen, 
1970). Production of health service professionals 
within the states with few exceptions may not be 



♦Consistent with these data are recent data on amount of 
participation in the Medicare program as reflected in the num- 
ber and distribution of manpower and facilities utilized. Data 
indicate the South compares favorably in such matters as 
number of hospitals and number of nursing beds, but lags in 
professional technical manpower (see: U.S.D.H.E.W., S.S.A., 
Health Insurance Statistics, 1971). 



adequate to keep pace with present ratios of per- 
sonnel to population let alone improve upon them 
even in the unlikely event that population growth were 
held to zero. Take, for example, Mississippi’s record 
of producing no dentists, only 17 registered nurses, 
and 65 medical and osteopathic doctors during the 
year of 1968. 

And this is not the whole of it, since for various 
reasons professionals leave practice and locate in 
places where the best facilities and remuneration pre- 
vail. Therefore, even if personnel were being produced 
in numbers adequate to match the needs of growing 
populations and replacement, a clear possibility exists 
that their distribution would continue to produce 
inadequate services, particularly for the rural poor in 
the region. 

There is, of course, more to go on here than sup- 
position. For example, it has been recently estimated 
that at least 5,000 rural communities in the U.S. have 
no access to a doctor (Time, January 18, 1971, 35). 
This clearly suggests that professional health person- 
nel arc not flocking to rural areas. 

Racial discrimination may well be a continuing 
factor in this geographic maldistribution of medical 
personnel both within the region and in comparing 
the region to the remainder of the country. Blacks 
have been virtually excluded from medical education 
in the past with the result being that of 317,000 
doctors in the U. S. today, only about 2 percent, 
or 6,000, are blacks. The National Medical Associa- 
tion has estimated that about 30,000 black doctors 
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TABLE 7-3 

Professional Health Service Personnel, by States ( 1968) 





Non Federal 
Dentists (per 
*.00,000 pop.) 


Production 
of Dentists 
1968 


Non Federal 
Physicians 
(per 100,000 
pop.) 


Production of 
Medical and 
Osteopaths 
1968 


RN Nurses 
Employed 
1966 (per 
100,000 
pop.) 


RN 

Grads 

1968 


United States 


53 




132 




313 




Alabama 


29 


42 


75 


71 


168 


85 


Florida 


45 


— 


126 


132 


369 


171 


Georgia 


28 


67 


93 


159 


156 


69 


Kentucky 


33 


94 


90 


150 


198 


100 


Mississippi 


25 


— 


69* 


65 


157 


17 


North Carolina 


28 


45 


91 


203 


244 


183 


South Carolina 


22* 


45** 


72 


66 


217 


43 


Tennessee 


36 


141 


102 


240 


175 


116 



— Represents none. 

‘Lowest in nation. 

“1st graduating class 1971. 



Source: U.S.D.H.E.W., P.H.S., Health Resources Statistics: Health Manpower and Health Facilities, 1969, 1970, 

Tables 37, 40, 85, 87, 93, and 98. 



arc currently needed to service the primary medical 
needs of black citizens. The situation is most stark 
in the South where, for example, in Mississippi there 
are currently an estimated 900,000 black people but 
only 46 black doctors, or 1 per 19,000 population 
(Terjen, 1970, 2). 



The outcomes for the nonmetropolitan poor in the 
South of this maldistribution of health personnel are 
perhaps best illustrated by citing some recent studies 
of unmet medical needs among this part of the 
region’s population. 

Pearman has reported on a study of the unmet 



TABLE 7-4 

Number of Public Family Planning Programs and Unmet Needs 
Among Nonmetropolitan Medically Indigent Women, by States (1968) 



No. of Hospitals 
with Family 
Planning 
Programs 


No. of Counties 
with OEO 
Family Plan- 
ning Programs 


No. of 
Women 
In Need 
(Millions) 


%Unserved 

Total 

States* 


% Unserved 
outside 
SMSA’s 


% of Total 
State Need 
outside 

SMSA’s 


% of Total 
Services • 
Rendered out- 
side SMSA’s 


United States 


435 


170 


5.367 


861 


950 




19 


Alabama 


2 


5 


.175 


81 


85 


57 


45 


Florida 


7 


2 


.229 


79 


82 


40 


33 


Georgia 


7 


2 


.205 


88 


94 


65 


32 


Kentucky 


6 


1 


.142 


92 


95 


81 


50 


Mississippi 


2 


5 


.136 


90 


90 


87 


89 


North Carolina 


6 


8 


.231 


87 


92 


75 


47 


South Carolina 


3 


8 


.133 


84 


85 


67 


63 


Tennessee 


10 


1 


.186 


94 


100 


64 


.05 



*AII percents rounded for clarity of presentation. 

Source: Planned Parenthood — World Population, Center for Family Planning Program Development, Need for Sub • 

sidized Family Planning Services, 1968, 34 ff., Table 1. 
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medical needs of 1177 black and white children in 
389 families associated with Head Start programs 
in 6 rural north Florida counties (Pearman, 1970). 
All these families were in poverty because their in- 
come had to fall below $3,000 per year in order to 
participate in the program. 

His findings show that infant mortality rates did 
fall in these families between 1960*67 but that 70 
percent of the children needed dental care, hypo- 
chromic anemia was common, and over SO percent 
had not been immunized against smallpox, diptheria, 
tetanus, pertussis, and poliomyelitis. Health care was 
notably less for black than for white children, and, 
by and large, medical services of all sorts within the 
counties fell well below national averages. 

Unattended medical needs among adult family 
members in nonmetropolitan poverty are to some 
extent estimable from a recent study of unmet family 
planning needs among nonmetropolitan, medically in- 
digent women. Table 7-4 shows the number of such 
programs currently in operation in the South and the 
extent to which they appear to be reaching nonmetro- 
politan poor families. 

These data show how limited programing is within 
the region on matters of family planning for the poor 
in or out of the cities. While services are somewhat 
limited throughout the region, those that are being 
delivered arc disproportionately delivered to metro- 
politan residents in most of the states, as comparison 
of the figures in the two extreme righthand columns 
in the table disclose. While all states — with the ex- 
ception of Tennessee — exceed the national average in 
delivering such services to the nonmetropolitan poor, 
only Mississippi and South Carolina are doing so in 
proportion to the size of the need represented by peo- 
ple in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Other studies could be cited to support the point 
illustrated here that the nonmetropolitan poor are 
the recipients of grossly inadequate medical care. 
Combined with other data showing imbalances in the 
distribution of manpower and facilities between the 
South and the rest of the nation, it is possible to 
speculate that maldistribution makes a substantial 
contribution to the unmet medical needs of the non- 
metropolitan Southern poor. 

Occasionally in this manuscript we get to end a 
discussion with a hopeful note. In this case hope 
stems from the fact that the Emergency Health Per- 
sonnel Act of 1970 was signed into law December 31, 
1970. This act authorizes Public Health Service doctors 
to dispense medical care in areas where local officials 
request their presence. The $10 million appropriated 
for the first year may be used to recruit more pro- 
fessional personnel to this service (Time, January 
18, 1971, 35). This approach could improve medical 
services for the nonmetropolitan poor in the South 
almost immediately. However, much depends upon 
the enthusiasm of local officials for the program. 

Legal and Social Services 

Good data on the availability of legal service for 



the poor in the South arc hard to come by. Inferences 
can be made from previously cited data showing 
less than 1 percent of Southern lawyers to be black, 
that representation of poor blacks may suffer from 
a lack of legally trained personnel within their racial 
group (Athens Banner-Herald, 1970a). 

We can also infer inadequate legal counseling from 
the fact that Southern states have been notable in 
their apparent antipathy toward implementing Legal 
Aid Services provided for in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and administered by the OEO.* The “Store 
Front Lawyer” is apparently not as much of a fix- 
ture in the nonmetropolitan South as he is in other 
parts of the country or on TV (Neighborhood Legal 
Services). 

Finally, major fact-finding and planning studies 
which have focused on the rural U.S. rarely mention 
legal services as a component instrument in eradicating 
poverty (see: The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, Urban and 
Rural America; Policies for Future Growth, 1968). 
While we have ample evidence as to how our system 
of law and justice may work against poor people (sec: 
Ten Brock, 1966), it seems little effort has gone into 
assessing how much legal service is available to the 
poor, especially in nonmetropolitan areas. This matter 
is a fit subject for further exploration and research. 

Estimates of the availability and distribution of 
social services in the South are no easier to come by. 
For some reason the best minds in the field of social 
services in rural areas have concentrated on produc- 
ing doomsday predictions and/or grandeloquent plans 
rather than documentation of need and service de- 
livery capacity. 

Ginsberg, for example, writes that there is a great 
need for community oiganization activity in rural 
America and that “it is evident, a major need [exists] 
for the basic social services in rural communities” 
(1969a, 183). But from his writings — and those of 
others — we do not discern what these basic service 
needs are, where they exist or do not at present in 
rural areas, and what kind, how many, and where 
needed professional service personnel currently practice. 

Moreover, statistics on social services provided to 
poor people in rural areas through volunteer agencies 
and programs simply do not exist. Statistics for public 
agencies are, on the other hand, basically aggregated 
for states, thereby making it difficult to assess the 
extent to which available service provisions reach non- 
metropolitan and rural poor residents. 

From such state statistics we can at least gain a 
rough impression of the quantity of service delivered 
for some kinds of programs through public assistance 
departments. The kinds of social services most con- 
cretely measurable are those related to the provision 
of institutional care for the elderly, disabled, blind, 



♦See the recent article in the New York Times on OEO 
legal aid program for Jackson, Mississippi to witness both 
the politics involved and the program results of same in a 
Southern state (New York Times, 1971a). 
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TABLE 7-5 



Institutional Services and Community Action Programs, by States 





a) 

No. CAP 
Programs 
(1969) 


(2) 

No. Aged, Disabled 
Blind Receiving Resi- 
dential Care Funded 
by Welfare Payments 
(Nov. 1970) 


(3) 

No. AFDC Children 
in Foster Homes 
(Nov. 1970) 


(4) 

No. AFDC Children 
Penal Residential 
Receiving Non- 
Penal Residential 
Care 

(Nov. 1970) 


United States 


2,016 


155,000 


43,400 


3,400 


Alabama 


44 


840 


960 


0 


Florida 


38 


1,100 


420 


0 


Georgia 


130 


470 


1,100 


0 


Kentucky 


97 


NA 


980 


76 


Mississippi 


37 


NA 


NA 


NA 


North Carolina 


80 


NA 


1,600 


0 


South Carolina 


46 


590 


69 


0 


Tennessee 


86 


5,400 


1,100 


130 



Source: Column 1, Need for Subsidized Family Planning Services, Table 1. 

Columns 2-4, U.S.D.H.E.W., S.R.S., N.C.S.S., Public Assistance Statistics, 1970, Tables 11 and 14. 



and young among the welfare client population in 
the South.* 

Table 7-5 presents recent case tabulations of such 
services delivered by public assistance departments, in- 
cluding an accounting of Community Action Programs 
(CAP’s) which are funded by OEO. 

The 558 operating CAP programs represent about 
27.5 percent of all such programs operating in the 
U.S. at the time the data were gathered. In the 
matter of public assistance supported institutional 
care services, the data are spotty but would seem to 
support a tentative conclusion that only Tennessee 
of the states in the Couth supports such services on 
anything approaching a large scale. And still the 
question remains unanswered as to the extent that 
the nonmetropolitan public assistance poor share in 
these limited number of programs of very limited size. 

Not a great deal can be inferred from this limited 
information, and anything beyond what we can infer 
is pure guess work. This is so because leaders in the 
field of social welfare have yet to declare precisely 
the nature of social services (as distinct from health 
and economic services, for example). It is difficult 
under these circumstances to establish meaningful 
estimates of the extent of unmet need among the non- 
metropolitan poor and how many and how qualified 
need be the personnel to deliver required services. 

No worthwhile purpose would be served by group- 
ing further. It seems sufficient to say that insofar 



'"However, there are serious problems in gathering sta- 
tistics on institutionalized persons related to institutional re- 
porting techniques and other matters. See: The President’s 
Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Background 
Papers, 1970, 158-160. 



as Maldistribution Theorists link inadequate legal 
and social services to the rate and persistence of pov- 
erty, their position suffers by inadequate conceptuali- 
zation of the nature of such needs among the non- 
metropolitan poor in the South and insufficient docu- 
mentation of the scope and degree of imbalance extant 
in the financial and manpower distributions within 
such service programs. 

Regional Industrial-Employmont Growth and 

Distribution 

The South not only exported great numbers of 
people during the decade of the 50’s, it also experi- 
enced a deterioration in its aggregate wealth during 
that period. This deterioration was reflected in a rela- 
tive decline in per capita income vis a vis other regions 
in the nation. This decline in turn, has been attributed 
to the nature and quality of industrial productivity in 
the South which required less skilled manpower and 
was less mechanized than was true of other regions. 

Export of the products of such low technology 
processes yielded a trade imbalance for the South 
largely because higher priced goods and services needed 
to satisfy consumer demand had to be imported. 
Costello shows that this import-export trade deficit 
increased during the 50’s. Using a standard import- 
export trade index of 100 for the year 1947, he in- 
dicates that the index declined to 77.2 by 1958, a 
trend reflecting an increasing drain on regional re- 
sources already less than adequate to meet regional 
needs (Costello, 1966). 

With the advent of the 60’s the South experienced 
something of a change in fortunes. Per capita income, 
as previously noted, rose more rapidly in most areas 
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of the South during the 60’s than was the ease for 
the nation as a whole. Productivity in manufacturing 
industries, a bellwether indicator of the economic 
well-being in a geographic area, also showed some 
dramatic increases in the South. For example, the total 
value of shipments in manufacturing industries in the 
8 states in the regions rose from roughly $53.6 billion 
in 1964 to $72.2 billion by 1967. Investment in ex- 
pansion and improvements also advanced noti eably 
during the decade as evidenced in the fact that new 
capital expenditures in manufacturing industries rose 
from approximately $1.3 billion in 1960 to $3.2 billion 
in 1967 (U.S.D.C., B. of C., 1967 Census of Manu- 
facturers, 1970). 

Table 7-6 introduces some measures of industrial 
progress in manufacturing in states within the region 
in recent years. 



half of the outlay in North Carolina during the same 
year ($664.6 million). 

We arc concerned with measuring the extent and 
distribution of industrial growth in the region in the 
60’s for two reasons: first what does such growth 
mean in terms of revenue yields for local governments 
necessary for the underwriting of new and expanded 
services? and, secondly, what docs it mean in terms 
of new jobs and improved incomes for the people 
of poverty? 

On the first matter it is clear from a recent study 
of property tax assessments within the states of the 
region that business expansion has not produced a 
horn of plenty relative to tax revenues during the 
last decade. Davis and Miller, concluding that property 
taxes will remain the basic source of tax revenue for 
local governments in the Southeastern states for the 



TABLE 7-6 

Some Indicators of Industrial Gains in Manufacturing 
Activities, 1960-67, by States 





% Increase in 
Cost of Materials 
(1960-67) 


% Increase In 
Value Added 
(1960-67) 


1967 Rank 
by Amount of 
Value Added 


1967 Rank by 
Total Value 
of Shipments 


% 

Increase In New 
Capital Expendi- 
tures (1960-67) 


1967 Rank by 
Amount of 
Capital Expen- 
ditures 


Alabama 


29.0 


80.4 


6 


6 


87.6 


5 


Florida 


30.2 


105.5 


4 


7 


96.7 


7 


Georgia 


27.2 


87.9 


3 


2 


144.7 


2 


Kentucky 


22.4 


87.1 


5 


5 


196.5 


6 


Mississippi 


30.6 


133.9 


8 


8 


573.1 


8 


North Carolina 


26.5 


73.7 


1 


1 


177.0 


1 


South Carolina 


20.5 


76.1 


7 


4 


188.8 


3 


Tennessee 


35.1 


92.1 


2 


3 


93.4 


4 



Data Source: U.S.D.C., B. of C., 1967 Census of Manufacturers, Area Series MC67(3), 1, 10, 11, 18, 25, 34, 41, and 43, 
Table 2. 



These figures, given that they no doubt incor- 
porate the effects of inflation over the decade, lend 
a glimmer of optimism: increases in the costs of ma- 
terials and the value added in processing operations 
imply at least some increased sophistication in manu- 
facturing processes as well as volume of output. 

However, there is also need for caution when the 
distribution of such gains among the states in the 
region is examined. Impressive percentage increases 
over the decade among the least industrialized states 
in the region have not led to any obvious trend to- 
ward equalizing the distribution of industrially related 
resources in the region. For example, Mississippi re- 
mains last in the rankings even though value added 
more than doubled during the decade and new capital 
expenditures increased almost sixfold (from $40.9 
million in 1960 to $276.2 million in 1967). New capital 
expenditures in Mississippi in 1967 remained less than 



foreseeable future, made a study of property tax 
assessments in the various states for the 1956-66 
period. 

Drawing on data from the Census of Government 
Reports for 1957, 1' 62, and 1967, the authors con- 
structed elasticity coefficients for tax assessments on 
property, which reflect the likely growth in tax bases 
vis a vis a corresponding growth in state income. An 
elasticity coefficient larger than 1.0 indicates that the 
percentage increase in the tax base is greater than the 
percentage increase in income over a given time period. 
Thus, if the income elasticity of the property tax base 
is 1.5, then a 1 percent increase in income will in- 
crease the tax base by 1.5 percent (Davis and Miller, 
1970, 22). 

Table 7-7 indicates that the property tax revenue 
base for commercial-industrial properties did not in- 
crease over the 1956-66 decade at a rate exceeding 
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the base for residential properties, except in South 
Carolina and Mississippi. 

The picture is not overly bright on a number of 
counts. In 4 of the 8 states, the total property tax 
revenue base did not even keep pace with income 
growth during the 1956-66 period, and in all but two 
of the states the major burden continues to fall upon 
residential property holders, indicating revenues from 
commercial-industrial sources are not relieving the 
intense tax pressures on home owners. 

Several reasons are advanced for the apparent 
shrinkage in local tax revenue bases which have to do 
with policy and assessment procedures surrounding 
property tax operations in the Southeastern states. 
For example, tax exemptions arc high in these states 
comparing to states outside the region. In Mississippi 
23.9 percent of gross valuation is exempted, the figures 
for Georgia and Florida being 18.8 and 18.0 percent 
respectively. Most of these percentages are accounted 
for by homestead exemptions. 



not provided the tax revenue necessary to the creation 
and expansion of public services within the jurisdictions 
of local governments in a great many communities in 
the Southeast. 

This section started on the bright note that the 
South has shown encouraging growth and increasing 
sophistication in industrial activities in recent years. 
It proceeded to show that such growth has not neces- 
sarily proven a boon to local governments trying to 
finance needed services. Finally, we may ask, to what 
extent has such activity benefited the non-metropolitan 
poor directly in terms of employment and income? 

The probable conclusion here is, not a great deal. 
The more rural areas of the South simply do not appear 
to have the resources to attract enough industry of 
the necessary quality to assist in alleviating poverty. 
Nixon and Thompson have shown in a recent study of 
159 coastal Southeastern counties in three states (Geor- 
gia, North and South Carolina) comprising one of 6 
national Economic Development areas, how the regional 



TABLE 7-7 



Income Elasticities of Gross Assessed Values of Locally Assessed 
Taxable Real Property, by Classes of Property, 1956-66 





Total 


Residential 


Acreage- 

Farms 


Vacant 

Lots 


Commercial 

Industrial 


Alabama 


.95 


1.21 


.79 


.07 


.62 


Florida 


1.88 


1.82 


.61 


2.28 


1.65 


Georgia 


1.40 


1.40 


1.48 


1.34 


1.34 


Kentucky 


3.08 


3.3 1 


3.10 


2.74 


2.65 


Mississippi 


.70 


.80 


.58 


.81 


2.57 


North Carolina 


1.27 


1.56 


1.08 


1.79 


1.12 


South Carolina 


.47 


1.29 


-.44* 


.00 


1.61 


Tennessee 


.88 


1.11 


.11 


.76 


.84 



'"Value declined during time period. 

Source: L. Davis and R. Miller, ‘Trends in the Growth of the Property Tax Base in Georgia and other Southeastern 

States,” Atlanta Economic Review, XX (November 4, 1970), 23, Table 2. 



Secondly, beside the fact that commercial-indus- 
trial properties are in short supply within the region, 
such properties have been “notoriously undervalued,” 
partly as an inducement to relocate in economically 
depressed localities. Overall, those states which show 
the most healthy total property tax bases (Florida, 
Georgia, and Kentucky) are those which undertook 
revaluations of property during the decade (Davis and 
Miller, 1970, 24). 

This latter fact suggests that property tax policy 
has been self defeating in some states and that re- 
valuations could add substantially to local revenues 
needed to provide services. As things stand, however, 
it is fairly clear that a simple increase in com- 
mercial-industrial activity itself would not and has 



maldistribution of present resources reinforces the in- 
ability of a region to attract new resources (Nixon and 
Thompson, 1970). 

For example, they show that as of 1967, only 7 
cities in the entire region had populations over 50,000; 
therefore, it is not surprising that there is a virtual 
absence of a dispersed urban-industrial base through- 
out the region; there simply are few cities which could 
generate such a spread of activity into more rural 
parts of the region. And the region is heavily rural as 
well as poverty stricken: over half the counties had no 
city of 5,000 population or more and 20 percent of 
all employment was still agriculturally related — com- 
pared to 5 percent nationally, as late as 1967. More- 
over, the 1965 per capita income of the region was 
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$1,000 below the U. S. level of $2,760, and during 
the 60’s these counties gained only 41 new jobs per 
1,000 population. 

These figures show only part of a bleak picture. 
Further assessments of the region’s rural counties 
yielded the conclusion that “local marketing channels, 
government coordination, and funds for public over- 
head expenditures are virtually non-existent” (Ibid., 
14). 

These deficiencies — coupled with the virtual ab- 
sence of urban centers — arc having a deleterious ef- 
fect upon the region’s efforts to attract industry. 
In the absence of needed governmental assistance, 
a mounting number of industries are complaining 
about the prohibitive initial investment costs they 
must shoulder when they relocate ( Ibid.-, Sazama, 
1970). As industries become more sophisticated in 
such matters, more will likely find the region’s main 
attraction of a low wage labor pool insufficient to 
prompt relocation. 

Moreover, the types of industries which have re- 
located to the rural South in recent years have not 
been the types which could profoundly benefit local 
economies. Lonsdale has shown this to be the case 
in his current studies on trends in industrial growth 
in rural Southern counties (here defined rural if 66.7 
percent or more of a county’s population was rural 
in 1960) over the last 20 years (Lonsdale, 1969). 
He concludes: 

The bulk of the rural South’s new plants in the 
past decade have been drawn from the following 
industry groups: textiles, apparel, food products, 
furniture, chemicals, and electrical machinery. As 
a general rule . . . these firms are ones charac- 
terized by a low payroll per employee, a low value 
added per production worker, and low capital 
expenditure per employee. In brief, they are usually 



labor-oriented, low-profit-margin operations where- 
in lower labor costs arc considered essential to 

maintain a competitive market position. (Ibid., 
2-3) 

Secondly, Lonsdale shows that the heavily black 
rural counties have received little or no new industry 
during the 60’s with industrial growth declining roughly 
as the proportion of blacks increases, as shown in 
Table 7-8. 

Lonsdale suggests that manufacturing firms arc 
avoiding heavily black counties in the rural South 
for three basic reasons: 

1. Most of these firms are, as noted, low-profit 
types, thus locating in heavily black counties 
where the level of education is accordingly low, 
would require heavy training investments which 
might cancel out profits. 

2. A fear of federal guidelines on fair employment 
practice exists, in the sense that a percentage 
employment mix and attendant costs might be 
forced upon them. 

3. There is a widespread conviction that black 
workers are “easier prey" for union organizers. 
(Ibid., 4) 

These findings suggest that high-profit, high-tech- 
nology industry, the kind that could give a pronounced 
boost to local economies, is avoiding particularly the 
rural South, and that the type of industry that is 
moving in is both seeking a low-skilled, low-cost 
labor supply and excluding the rural low income 
black in the bargain. 

In another study of the responses of executives 
representing 32 plants in rural North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, Lonsdale plumbed the reasons 
they gave as to why the rural South is unattractive 



TABLE 7-8 



Comparison of Industrial Growth and Percent of Population Negro, 
for 21 Rural Counties in North Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi 



Percent of Popu- 
lation Negro, 
1960 


Number of 
Rural Counties 


Increase In Manufacturing; 
Employment, 1958-66, per 
100 of 1960 Population 


0 - 9.9 


45 


4.66 


10 - 19.9 


19 


4.77 


20 - 29.9 


26 


2.77 


30 - 39.9 


34 


3.22 


40 - 49.9 


37 


2.51 


50 - 59.9 


24 


2.11 


60 - 69.9 


20 


1.50 


70 and over 


10 


1.05 



Source: R. E. Lonsdale, "Deterrents to Industrial Location in the Rural South,’’ Research Previews, XVI (April 1, 1969), 

4, Table I. 
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to high profit industry (Ibid., S). The drawbacks the 
executives perceive coincide with the previous observa- 
tions of Nixon and Thompson. But in addition to the 
lack of area resources, services, and skilled personnel, 
these executives suggested that there is high resistance 
to relocation among technically proficient personnel 
from other parts of the country based on their as- 
sumptions about the rural South. Chief among these 
arc assumptions about the persistence of racial preju- 
dice, dirty small town politics, and poor and ineffectual 
school systems. 

Clearly, the rural South’s image as a socially un- 
desirable place to live plays a prominent role in per- 
petuating the maldistribution of industrial-employment 
resources within the region and vis a vis the rest of 
the nation. 

In sum, it seems fair to conclude that the South 
is not receiving widespread benefits from its apparent 
industrial growth, partly because of the low-profit, 
low-skilled nature of the plants attracted, and partly 
because of the low tax revenues yielded by such 
plants as a result of the tax policies in many of the 
states governing their assessed valuation. Finally, data 
suggest in any ease that the black in rural areas of the 
South is largely unaffected by current levels of in- 
dustrial growth and its distribution throughout the 
region. 

Area Development Versus Income Guarantees 

Area Development 

These data arc convincing enough to conclude that 
industrialization in the South has not much influenced 
a redistribution of resources within the region and/or 
between it and the rest of the nation. In particular, 
it has had little impact on rural Southern poverty. 

But this need not be the result according to a num- 
ber of theorists who view industrialization as a basic 
key to regional progress. If industrialization has been 
ineffective in solving poverty problems in the South — 
and elsewhere — it is largely because government — 
particularly the federal government — has too long 
avoided playing a central role in guiding area develop- 
ment. A variety of plans arc put forth in hopes of 
perfecting the process of redistributing industrial re- 
sources ranging from the federal government under- 
writing incentives to entice industry to relocate 
(Brcdcmcier, 1967; V. Fuller, 1965) to direct federal 
financing of new industry (Levitan, 1965; Fisher, 1966; 
Kaufman et al., 1966). 

While some of these views may be attractive, es- 
pecially since redistribution has not occurred as a 
result of primarily unplanned, uncoordinated eco- 
nomic growth in the region, the record on federally 
sponsored area development programs is not overly 
impressive (Carter, 1970). The fact is, for the most 
part, such federally sponsored programing has not 
yet been sufficiently evaluated to yield a definitive 
conclusion on its overall impact (President’s Com- 
mission on Income Maintenance Programs, Back- 
ground Papers, 1970, 385). 



In spite of this, we know enough to conclude that 
federal intervention is no simple panacea. For example, 
according to one evaluation of area development 
programs funded by the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA), it was found that 

a high proportion of the jobs provided by new 
plants under the EDA program are filled by 
existing employed workers, and by new entrants 
and returnees to the labor forces. Thus, the most 
difficult problem of the distressed areas, the hard 
core unemployed workers, remains. (Ibid.) 

Moreover, centralizing the control and financing 
of industrialization programs in the federal machinery 
will not in itself resolve the major problems of high 
level initial capital investment needs previously cited 
as facing private industry when it contemplates re- 
locating to the rural South. 

High capitalization costs also have a substantial 
influence on the initial effectiveness of govcrnmcntally 
sponsored service programs. Sharansky demonstrated 
a few years ago the relationship between costs and 
service outputs, state and local, in governmental pro- 
graming (1967). He applied correlational techniques 
to the analysis of 58 measures of service output (both 
quality and quantity measures) controlling for 6 
sources of federal-statc-local spending in each of the 
then existing 48 states. His aim was to compare spend- 
ing at all levels of government between 1957 and 1962 
to evaluate the effect of changes in spending on service 
outputs. 

He found that spending increases do not yield im- 
mediate service output increases primarily because 
increased spending implies program expansion which 
in turn implies “tooling up” costs. In other words, a 
large proportion of increased expenditures must go to 
purchase equipment, recruit additional personnel, train 
existing personnel, and to acquire building facilities. 
Importantly, his findings disclose that such invest- 
ments arc proportionately heaviest in new service pro- 
grams and in the least affluent states and localities. 
This latter point simply means that the more im- 
poverished state and local governments have to apply 
proportionately larger shares of limited resources to 
tool up than do more affluent governments; hence, 
their cost burden is greater for a limited amount of 
immediate return, at least over the short haul. 

These findings suggest that area development pro- 
graming faces the same kinds of hazards (substantial 
initial capital outlays vis a vis potential for immediate 
returns) and has been productive of similar and un- 
satisfactory results (little meaningful impact on non- 
metropolitan people entrenched in poverty) when com- 
pared to industrial development which has occurred in 
the rural South outside its scope of influence. 

Finally, our concentration on the impact of indus- 
trial growth in manufacturing upon the economics and 
employment opportunities in poverty areas of the rural 
South may be misleading and slightly more positive in 
tone than is warranted, even though the reader may 
think the outlook is already dismal enough. 
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This is so because it can be shown that only manu- 
facturing industries of the types previously cited 
(c.g., textile, furniture, etc.), have yielded rural areas 
in the South proportionately greater employment gains 
than those registered in Southern urban areas in recent 
decades. 

Goodstein’s study of urban and non-urban employ- 
ment growth in the Southern states between 1940- 
60 shows this clearly (1970). During this time period, 
the urban share of manufacturing employment ex- 
panded greatly only in Florida among the regional 
states, while the non-urban share rose by a median ot 
4 percentage points in all other states. 

However, the urban share of all non primary em- 
ployment* exclusive of manufacturing rose from 48.4 
percent to Sl.l percent throughout the region during 
this period (Ibid., 399). Thus, we are led to the 
conclusion that however ineffective industrialization 
has been in improving the lot of the rural poor, it is 
the only aspect of economic-employment growth that 
has disproportionately benefited the rural South in 
recent times. 

Income Guarantees 

There is, of course, another approach advocated 
by some theorists who hold that a maldistribution of 
existing resources is the root cause of most poverty. 
It is the approach of redistributing income through 
federal programing to secure for all families and in- 
dividuals an adequate standard of living. 

The main point made by advocates of this ap- 
proach is not that industrialization has not worked, 
but rather that it cannot work because the vast ma- 
jority of those in poverty are simply unemployable 
(see: Kahn, 1970). Thus, Kidneigh rejects employ- 
ment as an answer to poverty because 

of the 20 percent [of all low income people] 
whose money incomes fall below $3,000 per year, 
three fourths of them are not likely to be restored 
to economic self support by re-entering the labor 
market. (Kidneigh, 1967) 

It is possible that Kidneigh’s remarks reflect a 
long-standing absorption in urban rather than rural 
poverty problems. The level of employability among 
the rural poor in the South may well exceed his 
estimates for the poverty poulation as a whole. White’s 
previously cited work suggests that under-employment 
may be as crucial in the rural South as unemployability 
(White, 1969). 

Urban-rural differences in these matters can be 
clearly seen in the results of a recent study of the 
employable AFDC population in Georgia, as shown 
in Table 7-9. 



♦The non primary employment sector excludes primary 
industries (fishing, forestry, agriculture) and includes em- 
ployment in transportation, trucking, communications, finance, 
insurance, real estate, repair services, professional services, 
recreation, and public administration (see: Goodstcin, 1970, 
399). 
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TABLE 7-9 

Employment Status of Employable AFDC 
Mothers in Georgia 
by Urban-Rural Residence, 1969 
(in Percents) 





Urban 


Rural 


Employed Full-time 


53.5 


17.8 


Employed Part-time 


19.3 


40.1 


No Marketable Skills or 
Suitable Employment Available 


7.5 


17.8 


Actively Seeking Work 


17.1 


5.8 


Not Actively Seeking Work 


2.6 


2.1 



Source: Georgia Department of Family and Children Services, 
Division of Research and Publications, The AFDC 
Family in Georgia, 1969, 19. 



These data indicate that 74.3 percent of AFDC 
mothers in rural areas are under-employed (part- 
time workers), unskilled, or can’t find work, compared 
to 26.8 percent of AFDC mothers in urban areas who 
fall into these categories. But these figures simply 
point to qualitative differences between rural and 
urban poverty populations in the South; they do not 
refute the main contention that full time employment 
will not lift most of these women out of poverty (see: 
L. Hausman, 1969). After all, 53.5 percent of all 
AFDC mothers in urban areas of Georgia arc already 
employed full time, testimony enough that work did 
not even place them above public assistance grant 
levels let alone lift them out of poverty. 

In order to facilitate further analysis, let us con- 
cede for the moment the point that the employed as 
well as the unemployable poor may require income 
supplementation to upgrade their life circumstances. 
What then, can planned income redistributions deliver 
in terms of decreasing the imbalance in geographic 
and socio-economic resources? 

First, if we consider human motivation a resource, 
th?re is heated debate over whether or not an in- 
come redistribution program would be accompanied 
by a collective decline in the will toward self im- 
provement among the poor. Lekachman, for example, 
insists that such a consequence is an inherent and 
unavoidable property of any income redistribution plan: 

It is impossible to design a program which simul- 
taneously eliminates financial poverty, stimulates 
incentives, and avoids ‘unneeded’ rewards to the 
moderately prosperous non poor. (Lekachman, 
1967) 

This is a crucial matter because proponents of in- 
come redistribution most often assume that increased 
income will stimulate rather than depress motivation 
toward self-improvement. Thus, redistributed income 
is viewed as “seed money” which will have a multiplier 
effect on reducing the social costs of poverty. Theorists 
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differ widely among themselves on the. scope of the 
multiplier effect envisioned as achievable through 
planned income redistribution. Some foresee increased 
income contributing to a decline in a variety of deviant 
behaviors associated with poverty such as crime, de- 
linquency, unwed motherhood, and so on (R. C. Allen, 
1970). Others proclaim more modestly that increased 
income would at least yield the following: 

1. Greater family investment in itself (in terms 
of education, savings, etc.). 

2. Greater geographic mobility (because of re- 
sidence free income). 

3. More practice in consumer choice making. 
(The President’s Commission on Income Main- 
tenance Programs, Background Papers, 1970, 
14-15) 

All of this is pure conjecture since we have prac- 
tically no factual information on how the addition of 
unearned income actually affects the motivation and 
behavior of low income people. The one exception 
to this is the New Jersey Experiment, currently being 
funded by OEO to test this proposition. 

The study itself is of limited usefulness to us be- 
cause of the fact that it is being carried out on an 
urban sample. * In addition, the sample is heavily 
weighted with families having characteristics not com- 
monly associated with the main body of poor people 
in the nonmetropolitan South. For example, almost 
all of the 1 359 families selected were headed by work- 
ing aged (20-58 age range) males, 66 percent of 
whom were employed full time. Only 8 percent of 
all family heads were totally unemployed. Again, 
while all families fell below an income line of $5,000 
per year for a family of 4, many obviously already had 
incomes above the poverty lines reflected in the 
Orshansky index. 

Thus, the study has really focused on a group of 
families already functioning and achieving at rela- 
tively high levels at the point of its initiation. It is 
in this sense only a very limited test of the incentive 
effects of income supplementation. 

In spite of these reservations, what arc the re- 
ported results to date? At one time or another, of- 
ficials of the program have reported in various forms 
of the mass media the following results: 

Earnings increased for 53 percent of the families 

getting income supplements and for only 43 per- 



*Similnr studies arc now under way to test this proposition 
umong rural people in parts of Iowa and North Carolina. 
According to a flyer received April 21, 1971, by the Regional 
Institute, these studies arc being conducted by the Institute 
for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin, among 825 
dispersed rural farm and non-farm families in the two states. 

Statistically, 600 of the families arc headed by n male 
between the age of 18 to 58, 110 by a female in the same 
age range, and 115 by a male or female over age 58. The 
first payments were made in the fall of 1969 and will con- 
tinue for a 3-year period. Other features of the program arc 
similar to the New Jersey design. 



cent of families in the control group — those who 
didn’t get income supplements but cooperated in 
the study. (New York Times Magazine, 1970, 23) 

Those receiving payments tend to reduce borrow- 
ing, buy fewer items on credit and purchase more 
durable consumer goods such as furniture and 
appliances. ( Catholic Charities Newsletter, March 
1970, I) 

However, income supplements did not enhance 
family stability: “When testing began 92 percent 
of the control and 94 percent of the experimental 
groups had husbands in households.’’ Data com- 
piled less than 2 years later revealed that husbands 
present had dropped to 86 percent in the control 
and 85 percent in the experimental group. (New 
York Times Magazine, 1970, 112) 

These limited returns arc not overly impressive 
with such a sample; nonetheless, they have moved one 
high-level OEO official to exude that 

our findings arc what we call in the social sciences 
95 percent significant now. . . . The final results 
may show some slight changes, but we feel strongly 
that the disincentive theory has been laid to rest. 
We see absolutely no indication of it. (John O. 
Wilson, quoted in New York Times Magazine, 
1970, 112) 

Well, even if this conclusion were warranted, it 
would put aside only one problem related to the 
potential effect of planned income redistribution on the 
life circumstances of the poor in nonmetropolitan areas. 
If true, all we could say would be that we arc not 
diminishing one resource (motivation) by adding 
another (income). 

Carter has rightly pointed out that what we arc 
really talking about when we talk of planned in- 
come redistribution is the translation of additional in- 
come by the poor into more and better goods and 
services (G. Carter, 1970, 40). 

Throughout previous chapters we have recorded 
many deficiencies experienced by the nonmetropolitan 
poor in the South running the gamut from infant mal- 
nutrition to inadequate nursing hone care. The prob- 
lem is obvious — and probably unrcsolvablc currently: 
to what extent could additional income be converted 
by the nonmetropolitan poor into more and better 
goods and services, given present circumstances in their 
environments? 

This question raises a third and final question 
about the effect planned income redistribution would 
have upon redistributing resources geographically in 
the nonmetropolitan South as well as socio-cconomi- 
cally. It is highly problematic whether planned in- 
come redistribution to the nonmetropolitan poor in 
the amounts now envisioned would provide enough 
of an attraction to entice large numbers of com- 
mercial establishments and professional service per- 
sonnel into these areas. If this did not happen, and 
assuming the nonmetropolitan poor would desire col- 
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Icctivcly to spend this additional income on goods 
and services, what might be the impact of planned in- 
come redistribution on rates of out migration among 
the nonmetropolitan poor in the South? 

The question is an important one because if in- 
come redistribution programs stimulate out-migration 
by providing the poor with the funds needed to re- 
locate, the programs would be self defeating: im- 
balances in geographic resources cannot be corrected 
by encouraging decline in so fundamental a resource 
as population. The flow, of course, might work both 
ways by underwriting the return migration of urban 
residents desiring to relocate to their places of origin 
(Tadros, 1968). It would seem easiest here to con- 
clude with Christopher Green that planned income re- 
distribution would likely 

reduce both the benefits from and the costs of 
migration. . . . Therefore, whether or not im- 
position of a negative income plan on balance will 
increase or reduce migration is an empirical ques- 
tion and cannot be answered on theoretical grounds 
alone. (C. Green, 1970, 115) 

True enough, but there is sufficient empirical 
evidence on why the rural Southern poor migrate to 
warrant something more than a position of neutrality 
on the question. 

For example, evidence is available showing that 
the better educated and more aspiring among the 
rural Southern poor are more likely to migrate in 
search of better life chances (Schwarzwcllcr, 1964). 
Also, younger rather than older persons arc more 
likely to relocate for economic reasons (Balch, 1968). 

But not everyone moves for economic reasons. 
In a major study of population flows among poor 
blacks in 150 Southern counties between 1950-60, 
Stinncr and Dc Jong discovered that racial discrimina- 
tion and age also contribute to rates of outmigration 
under specific socio-economic conditions existing in 
their counties of origin (1969). 

Counties were classified as being one of three 
types, agricultural, transitional, or industrial, in agri- 
cultural and industrial counties, black migration — 
especially for the young — was clearly related to de- 
clines in farm employment and increases in industrial 
employment respectively. However, in transitional 
counties where the above declines and increases were 
tending to balance out job opportunities, the major 
factor influencing outmigration among the young was 
white traditionalism, or racially discriminatory social 
practices. 

Of equal importance, it was found that the rate of 
out migration among older people throughout all the 
counties was most directly related to the twin factors 
of non-ownership of housing and problems in per- 
sonal management requiring family support. This last 
feature bears out the suspicion that older rural people 
may move primarily to be among familiar others and 
to receive the attention and care of family members not 
otherwise obtainable in their rural areas of origin (sec: 
Marc Fried, 1969). 



From this we get no answers, but we do get a 
couple of more specific questions: 

1. Would planned income redistribution fulfill the 
aspirations of the young in the nonmetropolitan 
South, enough to make them want to stay? 

2. Would additional income from such a program 
yield the quality and quantity of goods and 
services for the older nonmetropolitan resident 
necessary to make his continued residence in 
such areas possible? 

In sum, we have labored over the details of what 
wc seem to know about the potentials and actual im- 
pact of area development and guaranteed income plans 
and programs. We have done so because these arc 
the major resolutions to poverty proposed by those 
theorists who hold that the dominant cause of poverty 
is the combined geographic and socio-economic mal- 
distribution of existing national resources. The line 
of reasoning simply put is that maldistribution must 
be met by redistribution. 

Thus far wc have attempted to assess the extent of 
maldistribution of resources in the nonmetropolitan 
South and between it and the rest of the South and 
nation. Secondly, wc have attempted to assess the 
redistributional effect of programs and plans set forth 
to aid the nonmetropolitan Southern poor by this 
means. It remains now to conclude by addressing the 
feasibility of redistribution on a scale which would end 
nonmetropolitan Southern poverty within the context 
of current political realities. 

The Politics Of Maldistribution 

Generally speaking, there seems to be no wide- 
spread commitment to the goals ot resource redis- 
tribution in American society today. Materials pre- 
sented in this chapter indicate employers do not 
develop hiring practices primarily to meet social 
goals, industries do not relocate where high invest- 
ment in training or the imposition of fair employ- 
ment practice demands arc likely, professional service 
personnel do not dot the rural landscape in large 
numbers, income protection programs fall far short 
of poverty level needs, and so on. These Ic'is obvious 
signs arc often accompanied by more direct and heated 
actions and sentiments as reflected in skilled labor 
union exclusions of black trainees, and the following 
editorial evaluation of Senator Holling’s current in- 
terest in expanding food programs for the hungry poor. 
The Senator is implored to 

spend time listening to legitimate complaints of 
self-reliant working people who arc squeezed by 
taxes for welfare programs and who pinch pennies 
while a horde of handout types pay for their gro- 
ceries with food stamps provided by officeholders 
who politically advertise themselves as humani- 
tarians. (Athens Banner-Herald, 1970 b, 2) 

This overall “atmosphere” of antipathy toward re- 
distribution probably helps sustain the inadequate 
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property tax structures evidenced by many Southern 
state and local governments. Moreover, it probably 
has something to do with what planners perceive to 
be resistance to outside intrusion among officials of 
local rural governments (Hahn, 1970). 

In the rural South, this resistance to planned re- 
distribution of resources takes on distinct racial over- 
tones among local officials. This is clearly evidenced 
in a recent report on the political reaction to an 
OEO program proposal aimed at improving the lot 
of poor black farmers in southwest Alabama by financ- 
ing a rural farm co-op (Munk, 1967, 40). 

Both Alabama senators and 4 of its 8 representa- 
tives lobbied strenuously against implementation of 
this program on behalf of “many of the county and 
city officials, ... as well as the owners of the major 
packing companies in the area” (Ibid. ). Ultimately 
they succeeded in delaying implementation and re- 
ducing overall funding by about one third. Redistribu- 
tion apparently implied not only increased economic 
competition, but perhaps political and social status 
realignment between the races. For these and perhaps 
other reasons, responsible elected officials sought to 
impair the potential for economic progress among 
their fellow citizens. 

The question docs arise, of course, as to whether 
redistribution can come about for nonmetropolitan 
Southern blacks by reversing the process, that is, 
achieving economic redistribution by first obtaining 
a greater share of political power. At first glance, 
prospects seem bright. Black voter registration in 
the South has climbed dramatically in recent years, 
especially so immediately after enactment of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 (Feagin and Hahn, 1970, 
45, Table 1). 

But the effect of this additional political muscle 
has been pronounced only at the local level of gov- 
ernment, and then only for certain types of elective 
office: 

Although the number of black elected officials in- 
creased dramatically from 72 in 1965 to 473 in 
mid- 1969, they have been disproportionately rep- 
resented in a limited number of local offices. The 
largest number . . . were municipal officials; but 
93 percent of these positions were in city councils. 
In addition, 83 percent of the black law enforce- 
ment officers were justices of the peace or con- 
stables. . . . Only 5 of 30 black legislators in the 
South were in state senates. (Ibid., 51) 

These authors take the signs of progress in their 
research as evidence of a slow erosion of white polti- 



cal power in the South. Perhaps, but in noting that 
blacks have made greatest inroads in low-level local 
government positions, a question arises as to whether 
blacks arc simply getting elected to offices within 
jurisdictions having black voting majorities. Since 
black dominated communities and counties in the non- 
metropolitan South arc among the most impoverished, 
black officials may simply be inheriting already in- 
effective government machinery. The extent to which 
blacks arc gaining control over their own destinies 
through command of local elected offices may be more 
apparent than real, the erosion of traditionalist — and 
racist — white power more fiction than fact. 

Concluding Remarks 

The maldistribution theorist must first establish 
the nature and extent of the maldistribution of income, 
goods, and services. Insofar as national averages for 
income, industrial growth, service facilities, professional 
manpower, and so on, can serve as standards, it is 
clearly demonstrable that the nonmetropolitan South 
lags behind on almost every count. 

Secondly, he must show whether efforts to reduce 
imbalances have had a noticeable effect on the level 
of poverty and destitution among nonmetropolitan 
Southern people. In this matter, the evidence is less 
than convincing. Efforts, sometimes major efforts, at 
rural industrialization, area development, income pro- 
tection, and the like cannot be shown to have had 
much impact upon reducing the extent of nonmetro- 
politan poverty in the South or upon stemming the 
flow of the poor out of their areas of origin. 

Whether planned redistribution is the answer to 
nonmetropolitan Southern poverty (that is, whether 
maldistribution is the dominant cause) or not, can- 
not be responded to definitively. Those programs that 
reach the nonmetropolitan poor (c.g., income protec- 
tion) simply arc not of a magnitude necessary to 
affect redistribution; therefore, they produce no meas- 
urable redistributive impact. Those programs which 
seemed to hold promise of major impact (c.g., in- 
dustrialization and area development) on poverty 
have not and currently do not reach the nonmetro- 
politan Southern poor; therefore, they show no meas- 
urable redistributive effect either. 

Since the entire Maldistribution Thesis rests on 
the premise that planned intervention in redistributing 
resources geographically and socio-cconomically is re- 
quired, it will likely not be put to an adequate test 
until the political climate in the nation, and particularly 
the South, shifts away from the politics of maldistribu- 
tion and toward the politics of redistribution. 
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Chapter 8 

ASSESSING THE SCARCE RESOURCE THESIS 



The Thesis through the 50's 

The Scarce Resource Thesis has a long and varied 
history in Western thought. As a tree changes and 
cycles with the seasons, the Scarce Resource Thesis 
has known many forms and labels over the centuries, 
but remains today essentially the same in meaning: 
for one reason or another poverty has always existed 
because there simply is not enough to go around. 

The main proposition has, of course, taken on 
more subtle and sophisticated meaning over time. 
Arbitrarily beginning with Malthus, we witness a 
relatively simple proposition that food production in- 
creases arithmetically while population expands geo- 
metrically; hence, sooner or later population will ex- 
ceed supply and cause widespread poverty, disease, 
starvation, and rebellion. 

Technological advancements in agriculture have 
time and again prevented the predicted disasters from 
taking place, at least on a grand scale worldwide, 
although nco-Malthusians, pointing to the current 
population explosion, hold that the point will eventually 
be proven (Ehrlich and Ehrlich, 1970; Ehrlich and 
Holdrcn, 1971). 

Technological advancements have also led to a 
fundamental shift in responsibility for contending with 
the implications of scarce resource propositions. As 
industries — agriculture included — moved toward greater 
reliance upon machines to upgrade productivity, ob- 
viously they moved away from a reliance upon a large 
pool of low wage unskilled workers. In the mines, fields, 
and factories, the paternalism industrialists and land 
owners evinced vanished as the need for unskilled labor 
was replaced by machines. Tenant farmer arrange- 
ments, company stores, credit, and other forms of 
“charity" designed to keep the pool of labor breath- 
ing, indebted, and servile were no longer necessary. 
The job of keeping such people alive and employed 
was no longer recognized to be a direct responsibility 
by the owners and managers of private capital. When 
volunteer efforts became inadequate to meet demand, 
the responsibility finally fell upon government. 

But in a nation of ever accelerating material 
abundance, the obligation to manage supply and de- 
mand, production and consumption, has rarely been 
keenly felt by governmental leaders. And, except in 
times of widespread economic stress such as the Great 
Depression or the world wars, the public has never 
been overly enthusiastic in supporting the governmental 
exercise of such responsibility in the form of direct 
and open intervention in such processes. A socio- 



economic system which has produced such abundance, 
it is reasoned, should not be tinkered with except under 
conditions of temporary necessity. 

This is not to say that this brand of scarce re- 
source theorist accepts a certain level of poverty 
as an inevitable by-product of our current socio- 
economic system. But it is to say that planned re- 
distribution mechanisms of the estimated scale needed 
to end poverty arc rejected as a solution. Such large- 
scale tinkering with the present socio-economic system 
is not only held to be politically unattractive because 
of the likely resistance and resentment it would gen- 
erate among the better-off majority, but also because 
it would undermine the incentive system which moti- 
vates economic activity causing major declines in in- 
vestment and productivity. 

The solution to poverty obviously lies in large- 
scale and sustained economic growth. The point that 
large-scale planned redistribution is both inimical and 
unfeasible regardless of our current level of wealth 
leads to the conclusion that the continuation of poverty 
within a generally thriving society is proof of the 
existence of scarcity, not abundant but maldistributcd 
wealth. The economy is simply not performing at 
maximum. _ 

This theoretical position must make at least three 
important assumptions about the relationship between 
economic growth and poverty: 

1. First, potential for increasing levels of eco- 
nomic productivity as reflected in our reserves 
of natural resources and technological ingenuity 
must be viewed as virtually limitless. 

2. Secondly, it must be held that increases in 
economic activity will increase labor demand 
and to some extent “trickle down" to the poor 
in terms of more and better jobs and income. 

3. And, thirdly, economic growth will produce 
sufficient growth in tax revenues to under- 
write needed creation and expansion in govern- 
mental services and income supports to raise 
the unemployable poor out of poverty without 
having to resort to major planned redistribu- 
tion mechanisms to achieve this goal. 

Without any pretense to having treated these ideas 
and their development to a full historical review, it 
is still possible to suggest that they represent the 
dominant strain of thought on the subject through the 
late 50’s. 
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Thu Tone of the 60's: 

The Affluent Society 

With the advent of the 60’s, a high level of op- 
timism emerged — cynics would call it naivete — which 
signaled not so much a change in thinking as it did 
a growing belief that the affluent society had arrived. 
In short, it was assumed that productivity had already 
reached the level necessary to underwrite a total end 
to poverty. The economic imperative toward growth 
was absorbed by the moral imperative toward redistri- 
bution: it was held unthinkable that a society with the 
means to end poverty would not willingly and swiftly 
do so (see: Epstein, 1963; Myrdal, 1962; Ornati, 
1966). 

Optimism overrode some earlier warnings that af- 
fluence has its negative and costly by-products (see: 
Galbraith 1958, 231-269), and the various drains im- 
posed on our socio-economic system by our escalating 
involvement in Viet Nam were dismissed with the 
insistence that we could have both “guns and butter.” 
Fantastically costly schemes were put forth to aid the 
poor, not the least of which was a passcl of proposals 
for whole new towns and cities for the poor, without 
the slightest hesitation about our capacity to make 
them a reality (sec: Stein, 1967; Galantry, 1968). 

Importantly, these were not true redistribution 
schemes. The optimism which supported the contention 
that affluence had arrived assumed in the bargain a 
pool of existing resources in excess of the overall 
level needed to sustain productivity and meet current 
consumer demand in society. In short, it was reasoned 
that the cream could be skimmed off the top and re- 
distributed without the slightest restriction being placed 
on current levels of consumption or the slightest un- 
dermining of incentives to continue high levels of 
economic activity. In somewhat jargon istic cant, the 
economic line of reasoning on the matter can be wit- 
nessed in the following quotation: 

Where a portion of income is in excess of the 
remuneration necessary to induce existing supplies 
of labor and capital services, the income of some 
can be reduced and the income of others raised 
without affecting output. (President’s Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs, Background 
Papers, 1970, 24) 

Thus, there was an apparent shift away from a 
simple belief that economic growth would by market 
processes “trickle down” to the poor and toward an 
insistence on a greater role for government as a medium 
for distributing existing resources. But the belief in 
affluence as a reality yielded the comfortable con- 
clusion that major revisions in the socio-economic 
system were unnecessary to assist government in 
achieving the goal of ending poverty. Rather, govern- 
ment simply had to do what it was already doing 
but on a much larger scale by absorbing a greater 
portion of our excess productivity. Poverty would end 
and no one would feel the pinch; it would be painless; 
who could object under these circumstances? 



Toward the 70's: The Myth of Affluence 

This heady atmosphere began to evaporate almost 
before it was formed. Prophets in this strange land 
strained to be heard on the negative effects of eco- 
nomic growth on the circumstances of the poor. 
Theobald insisted over and over again that insofar 
as economic progress depends on technological ad- 
vancements, the benefits of such growth for the poor 
would be reduced rather than increased (1965). 
Martin Rein summed up this point rather well in 
stating: 

It is not because our economy is not working well 
[as during the depression] that these people be- 
come dependent — but because it is working well. 
Efficiency has made them superfluous or branded 
them incompetent. They did not pass the tests — 
they had the wrong skills or backgrounds; they 
were too old; they were in the wrong place; they 
could not adapt quickly enough. They no longer 
fit and are rejected. Technical progress increases 
dependency. (Rein, 1965, 19) 

In another vein, Steiner exposed the “withering- 
away Fallacy” to a penetrating analysis. He contends 
that much of recent policy and planning that has 
gone into the creation and delivery of income and 
social services to the poor has implicity subscribed to 
the proposition that such additions and expansions 
will result in reducing need to the zero point (Steiner, 
1966, Ch. II). In reality, an unexpected and con- 
founding result seemed to obtain in the affluent 60’s: 
every increase seemed to be accompanied by in- 
creased demands by the poor. Rather than producing 
a sense of greater well being and satisfaction among the 
poor, each new program success seemed to stir desires 
among the poor for an even greater share of the good 
things of life." 1 Definitions of need seemed to be 
escalating faster among the poor than the pace by 
which government was funneling the leftover affluence 
of economic progress to them. 

One of' the major features in the line of reasoning 
advanced by the theorists of the 60’s who insisted that 
we had reached a platform of affluence was the 
abiding — if implicit — assumption of social and eco- 
nomic constants. In order to compute affluence, for 
example, it was necessary to assume that consumer 
expectations among the better-off as well as the poor 
remained stable, that poverty could be determined in 
absolute dollar terms (an unwavering poverty line), 
and that economic progress did not create in its 
wake more problems (such as automation) which 
would intensify competition for existing resources and 
drain them away from an investment in ending poverty 
(see: The President’s Commission on Income Main- 
tenance Programs, Background Papers, 1970, 29). 
Assuming these constants made it a relatively simple 



♦See: Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, 1968, 226, on how legal-political success 
among blacks simply increased their demands. 



matter to conclude that for every unit of increase in 
economic productivity there could be an equivalent 
unit reduction in poverty. 

Moreover, the assumption that affluence had already 
arrived blinded these theorists to some of the basic 
underlying issues in the whole Scarce Resource Thesis. 
The rose cheeked — if sickly feverish — optimism which 
generated the assumption that affluence existed in 
sufficient supply to end poverty temporarily shunted 
off the ancient and unresolved debate on whether this 
society — or any society — has the wherewithal to sustain 
unlimited (in time or resources) economic growth. 
Since affluence had arrived, what point was there in 
debating whether we could ever achieve it? 

Into the 70's: Overriding Issues 

The beginning of a new decade has brought with 
it a renewed interest in these long-standing questions 
which in magnitude overshadow the issues and ques- 
tions surrounding automation and rising expectations 
in the minds of some current theorists. 

In a sense, we have come full cycle: the new issues 
are the old issues, the notion of scarce resources is 
in ascendency, that of affluence in decline. The issues 
about finite natural resources, population growth, and 
the by-product costs of economic progress are taking 
on new life. The implications of each and all for 
achieving the goal of ending poverty are indeed potent. 
If there is anything new in this renewed debate, it is 
the intensity now being evidenced over the issue of the 
ecologically despoiling effects — and the attendant social 
and economic costs — of economic progress. 

Unrestricted economic growth, writes Alan Wagar, 
cannot possibly yield the utopia we envision as the 
end product of such growth. The planet is finite; re- 
sources must therefore be limited and unrestricted 
growth must lead eventually to the exhaustion of 
resources. As this approaches, the quality of life 
will be seriously diminished and international com- 
petition for what remains will intensify, throwing us 
back to a level of brute savagery in human affairs 
(Wagar, 1970). 

Unrestricted population growth is viewed in the 
same dim light. Hardin suggests that for the well-being 
of man, the world’s optimum population must ob- 
viously be less than the maximum that it could support 
at some minimum or survival economic level (Hardin, 
1968). 

The sweep of these views is enormous. The scope 
and the recency of their rcassertion in contemporary 
thought make it understandable that there is little 
more than rhetoric and opinion to support their ad- 
advocates’ claims to priority and accuracy of predic- 
tion. We can sympathize a bit with Hardin when he 
laments on the population issue: 

The difficulty of defining the optimum [popu- 
lation level] is enormous; so far as I know, no one 
has seriously tackled this problem. Reaching an 
acceptable and stable solution will surely require 




more than one generation of hard analytical work — 

and much persuasion. (Ibid., 1244) 

The pliants of those who might attempt to assess 
the ultimate limits of the world’s — or the nation’s — 
technological and natural resources can surely be heard 
to echo in the background. Perhaps part of the intensity 
attached to the issue of environmental despoliation can 
be attributed to this: theorizing about its causes and 
estimating the accompanying costs of rehabilitation may 
be far more manageable by men of ordinary imagination 
than are the dimensions of these larger, more timeworn 
issues. 

The Scarce Resource Thesis and Rural 

Southern Poverty 

The fact that we cannot provide hard, definitive 
responses to these issues at present does not reduce 
their relevance to any assessment of the adequacy of 
the Scarce Resource Thesis as the dominant causal 
explanation of poverty. In a limited way these issues 
can be boiled down to measurable dimensions to make 
the beginnings of their applicability to explaining pov- 
erty in the rural South. 

For a start we can address three basic questions, 
as follows: 

1. Has economic growth had the predicted im- 
pact on reducing rural Southern poverty? 

2. Is the size of the rural Southern poverty 
population increasing at a rate which out- 
strips the pace of economic progress? 

3. Are the consumer expectations of the rural 
Southern poor rising? 

Economic Growth: Does "tricklo down" Work? 

There are two ways to approach this question. 
First, recalling materials presented in Chapter 7, we 
can conclude that the idea has not really been put 
to the full test yet. It has been shown that while the 
South experienced substantial growth in industrializa- 
tion during the 60’s, such growth was not of the 
magnitude or quality sufficient to enhance the region’s 
export-import trade balance with the rest of the nation 
(Costello, 1966; Leary, 1969). Secondly, the kind 
of industrialization that occurred in concert with cur- 
rent state and local tax policies did not yield large 
gains in governmental revenues (Nixon and Thompson, 
1970). Finally, industrialization did not occur in the 
most intensely poor areas of the rural South, those 
areas having high proportions of black residents 
(Lonsdale, 1969). 

In the realm of governmental^ sponsored area 
economic development it was suggested that high 
capitalization costs — especially in rural areas — may 
absorb a considerable portion of program inputs thus 
limiting the amount of “trickle down” that can im- 
mediately be expected from such activity (Sharansky, 
1967). Moreover, evaluations of such programs show 
that they have mostly benefited the already employed 
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or otherwise skilled person, not the truly destitute core 
of the poverty population (The President’s Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs, Background Papers, 
1970). 

But suppose all these “bugs” could be eliminated. 
Suppose that industrialization and area development 
could generate in concert an impressive leap forward 
in the quantity and quality of economic productivity 
within the region. Suppose also that a disproportionate 
emphasis were placed upon locating such activities in 
rural areas and that in the main they were targeted 
specifically at the poverty population. Under these 
conditions, to what extent would “trickle down” from 
sustained economic growth work toward ending rural 
Southern poverty? (See: B.J.L. Berry, 1967.) 

The answer, of course, lies in estimating the ex- 
tent of employability among the rural Southern poor. 
Those who look upon the effects of economic growth 
with a jaundiced eye usually support their cynicism 
by showing that the poverty population has become 
increasingly, over time, a population of unemployables. 
Estimates vary, but Seligman offers that constant high 
levels of economic activity will leave untouched ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the population nationally 
composed primarily of the aged, the female headed 
family, and the otherwise unskilled and ignorant (1968, 
38). Kelly has shown recently that this seems to be 
the case: during a decade of unparalleled prosperity 
for the majority, the composition of the poverty popu- 
lation showed declines in the number of male headed 
households and increases in the number of aged, female 
headed households, and black families in its ranks 
(Kelly, 1970). 

But care must be taken in applying these national 
trends to the rural South. Under the more-or-less 
idealistic conditions stipulated above, economic growth 
might have an immediate and significant impact upon 
rural Southern poverty. This is largely because of the 
fact that economic progress has lagged in the rural 
South; therefore, it is likely that the poverty population 
in those areas of the South has a higher proportion 
of immediately employable persons within it than is 
true of the current poverty population nationally. 

Anderson has shown that steady growth in eco- 
nomic activity has a declining effect on reducing the 
poverty population over time precisely because those 
who can advantage themselves of the employment 
opportunities which “trickle down” do so, leaving 
behind an ever growing proportion of uncmployables 
in the poverty population (W.H.L. Anderson, 1964). 
Recalling the high levels of underemployment estimated 
to characterize the rural Southern poor currently (White 
1969), the possibility exists that massive economic 
growth could yield an immediate and substantial reduc- 
tion in rural Southern poverty. 

But judging from the standpoint of past experience 
rather than an ideal situation, the picture is far 
from encouraging. Even for the employable poor, high 
and sustained economic growth in the South appears 
to have had only moderate impact at best. 



Alabama is a good ease example because it has dis- 
tinguished itself by industrializing more rapidly in the 
post World War II period than its sister states in the 
region. Industrialization has had a substantial impact 
upon agriculture and agriculturally related employment 
in Alabama (Pearce, 1966), but what of its impact 
on the employable poor? 

Joiner, in a review of a variety of economic 
analyses of the Alabama economy during the 1940- 
60 period, studied the relationship between economic 
growth and the occupational-income advances of mi- 
nority groups in the labor force, primarily women and 
blacks (1968). His findings indicate that black women 
improved their occupational standing during the period 
comparing to their own previous occupational stand- 
ing, and that only white women made any consistent 
income-occupation gains in the most rapidly expand- 
ing fields of employment. 

In spite of these advances by women toward oc- 
cupational parity with men, women’s income actually 
declined during the 20-year period relative to men’s 
income, and black men showed very little gain either 
occupationally or income wise. Joiner concludes that 
high economic development over the 20-year span 
did not significantly affect the relative occupational or 
financial position of minority groups. 

Similar findings present themselves in evaluations 
of the economic impact of govcrnmcntally sponsored 
economic development programs in the rural South. 
While a multiplier effect does occur to some extent 
in the sense that such programs do seem to stimulate 
the creation of a number of jobs beyond those ac- 
tually supported by such programs (C. Berry, 1968), 
only a highly selective group of persons within the 
area labor markets seem to benefit. Britt’s study of the 
work histories of 1262 employees in 33 establishments 
associated with the Area Redevelopment Program 
(programs funded under the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961) indicates that such programs benefit mostly 
the young (Britt, 1966). 

This finding was true for both sexes (the sample 
was about evenly split between men and women). 
One of the major reasons Britt gives as to why the 
young seem to absorb most of the newly created jobs 
is that the young arc more geographically mobile, 
more capable of relocating and/or traveling long 
distances to work than the older employable resident. 
While he makes no definitive estimate, Britt concludes 
that Area Redevelopment programs would have to 
be expanded massively to reach the over age 45 
unemployed but employable rural resident of both 
sexes (Ibid.). 

Thus, we can conclude that economic growth in 
the South — through industrialization and Area Eco- 
nomic Development — has not been of the magnitude 
to adequately test how much “trickle down” would 
succeed. Perhaps because such massive input has not 
occurred on the scale it has elsewhere nationally, a 
reservoir of underemployed poor exists which indeed 
could respond to large scale economic growth in the 
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rural South. In any case, economic growth would 
likely impact only the employable segment of the 
poverty population, and unless it was massive, only a 
select group within that population, primarily the 
young. 

Does Economic Growth Create Revenue? 

The second way that economic growth is supposed 
to benefit the poor is by creating expanded revenues 
for governmental programing. These expanded revenues 
could presumably be applied to ending poverty among 
the unemployable segment of the poverty population. 
The primary difficulty with this proposition is that 
state and local revenues do not grow in an accelerated 
fashion as economic activity increases, because of the 
nature of our present tax structure. As Galbraith 
has shown, federal revenues expand faster than the 
pace of economic growth because they are pegged to 
personal income taxes; however, state and local reve- 
nues arc much less clastic deriving as they do mostly 
from property taxes (1958). 

Additionally, state and local governments in the 
South arc caught in the bind of having to guarantee 
low taxes to induce the relocation of industry into 
the region, thus undermining the revenue yield from 
economic growth. In turn, such inducements prove 
attractive primarily to low wage, low profit industries, 
the kind that yield the lowest valuation on assess- 
ment for tax purposes, even if tax inducements arc 
terminated. High technology, high-profit industry, the 
kind that could afford to pay substantial taxes to local 
and state governments and still remain solvent, on the 
other hand, are not relocating to the rural South 
because, among other reasons, they find the rural 
South to be a socially undesirable environment for 
their personnel. 

The fact that personal income growth docs not 
yield equivalent revenue growth in the states in the 
region to underwrite expanded services is illustrated 
in Robertson’s recent study. Robertson analyzed 
growth trends in higher education in 5 Southern states 
for the period 1940 to 1965. He compared growth 
trends in per capita income in these states to ratio 
measures of growth in higher education such as 
college cnrollmcnts/collcgc age population, graduate 
cnrollmcnt/total college enrollment, enrollment, and 
earned degrees and financing of education/general 
state expenditures. 

His findings indicate that per capita income gained 
in all states approaching the national norm toward 
the end of the 25-year period. In contrast, the number 
of institutions of higher education grew very little, 
and while enrollments increased faster than the na- 
tional rate of increase in all states except South 
Carolina, expenditures for education did not keep 
pace with nation? 1 norms and actually declined as a 
percentage figure jf per capita income in all states ex- 
cept Tennessee (Robertson, 1968). In short, as per 
capital income was rising, the financing of higher educa- 
tion was suffering. It is not beyond the realm of possi- 



bility that a variety of less esteemed welfare services for 
the poor were caught in this bind as well, perhaps more 
severely than higher education. The paradox of growing 
wealth and diminishing revenues is one which faces 
every state in the region today. 

Cost Estimates for Adequate Economic 

Growth in the Rural South 

Throughout this section it has been suggested that 
a massive input of funds would be required to create 
an optimum impact on rural Southern poverty through 
the mechanism of economic growth. Some idea of the 
amount required can be obtained by an estimate made 
in 1965 that an investment of 90 billion dollars would 
be required by 1970 to create roughly 1.7 million 
full-time jobs in rural areas of the U. S. This num- 
ber of full-time jobs was the estimate of need existing 
in 1965 in the rural U. S. among employable rural 
residents, and it is assumed in the estimate that .8 of 
a service related job would be generated by every 
job directly created by funded programs (U.S.D.A., 
E.R.S., 1966, 43). In other words, the 90 billion 
would yield directly slightly over half the needed em- 
ployment, the rest being generated by a multiplier effect 
following from the initial investment. 

If we estimate conservatively that the rural South 
represents one third of the problem, roughly 30 billion 
dollars, allocated under optimum conditions would 
be needed to yield enough economic opportunity for 
the employable poor in the rural South to lift them, 
as a group, out of poverty. 

This is perhaps a minimum estimate in the sense 
that it is a direct investment in expanding economic 
activity, and through this an expansion of jobs. Pro- 
grams which would center more on investing in human 
capital, such as some “War on Poverty” and other 
job training programs, may incur much higher capitali- 
zation or “tooling up” costs, thus yielding less im- 
mediate benefit in terms of employment for the rural 
poor per dollar invested than sponsored area develop- 
ment and industrialization (W.H.L. Anderson, 1964, 
512-13). 

Of course, this investment at optimum would 
directly reduce poverty primarily among the employ- 
able rural Southern poor and their dependents, a 
group which may not comprise the majority of the 
present poverty population. 

How Fast is the Dependent Population 

Growing in the Rural South? 

The effect of population size and rate of growth 
on the incidence of poverty is a resurging issue, as 
previously noted. At the moment, an estimate of an 
optimum population size and rate of growth based 
on an assessment of the limits of our natural and 
technical resources cannot be calculated. The issue can 
be sealed down to manageable dimensions, however, 
by assessing the relationship between economic growth 
and the size and rate of expansion of the dependent 
population. For purposes of this analysis, the depend- 
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ent population includes all persons of working age 
(ages IS through 64) who are unable to earn their 
own livings as well as those younger and older than 
this age group who are officially deemed outside the 
labor market. 

On the grandest scale, poverty may well be a 
function of population out-striping consumable re- 
sources, but as David has pointed out, for the im- 
mediate years ahead it may be wise to conceive of 
poverty as a function of the growth of the dependent 
population within the context of economic progress 
(1964). 

Natural Increase and Poverty 

Nationally, the number of live births recorded 
yearly has been falling steadily in recent years, from 
a peak of 4.3 million in 1957 to 3.5 million in 1967 
(U.S.D.H.E.W., P.H.S., Natality Statistics Analysis, 
1970b, 9). This decline has been noted in every state 
of the region as well, with several states showing 
greater-than-national-average declines as noted in 
Table 8-1. 



During the same period national fertility rates 
dropped from a peak of 122.9 live births per 1000 
women aged 15-44, to 84.8 in 1968 (Ibid,, 2). Dif- 
ferences in fertility rates are noticeable when con- 
trolling for race. While both nonwhite and white rates 
declined during the 1960-65 period, nonwhite fer- 
tility was 36 percent higher than white fertility in 
1960, 36 percent higher in 1965, and 44 percent 
higher by 1967 (Ibid,, 11). Importantly, fertility 
rates were most pronouncedly higher for nonwhites in 
the younger age brackets, as shown in Table 8-2. 

The decline in birth rates and fertility have been 
taken by some as a hopeful sign that rapid popula- 
tion expansion is coming under control. For the most 
part these declines have been attributed to the fact 
that women who had high reproductive rates in the 
early 50’s are growing older, and the concomitant 
possibility that younger people are either marrying later, 
delaying their families longer, or both (Ibid,, 3-5). The 
introduction of contraceptive pills was not seen as a 
major factor in this decline: 



TABLE 8-1 



Birth Rates and Percentage 
Change 1965-67, by States 







1967 


1966 


1965 




Percentage Chance 
1965-67 


United States 




♦17.8 


18.4 


19.4 




— 8.2 


Alabama 




18.3 


18.9 


20.3 




— 9.9 


Florida 




16.7 


17.3 


18.4 




— 9*2 


Georgia 




19.2 


20.1 


21.5 




— 10.7 


Kentucky 




17.7 


18.2 


19.4 




— 8*8 


Mississippi 




19.8 


20.6 


22.7 




—12.8 


North Carolina 




18.4 


18.6 


19.8 




— 7.1 


South Carolina 




19.2 


19.6 


20.8 




— 7.7 


Tennessee 




17.5 


17.8 


19.0 




— 7.9 


Source: 


♦Number of live births per 1000 women aged 15-44. 

U.S.D.H.E.W., P.H.S., Natality Statistics : U.S. 1965-67, National Center for Health Statistics Series 21, No. 19, 
1970, 15-16, Tables 4 and 5, 








TABLE 8-2 












National Birth Rates* for 1967, by 
Race and Age of Mother 








ToUl 

15-44 


10-14 15-19 


Ace Bracket 

20-24 25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 45-49 


White 


83.1 


0.3 57.3 


168.8 140.7 


76.5 


36.6 


9.8 0.6 


Non-White 


119.8 


4.1 135.2 


212.1 212.1 


99.1 


52.4 


16.8 1.2 



'"Live births per 1000 women in each age bracket. 
Source: Natality Statistics: U. S. 1965-67, 13, Table 3. 
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The pill was not licensed for general use as a 
contraceptive until 1960 and probably did not 
come into wide use until a year or more later. This 
means that if it has had any major influence on 
the birth rate, it would not have been detectable 
until 1962 at the earliest. [Yet] the decline in fer- 
tility, however, started in 1958, so it is not pos- 
sible for the pill to have initiated the downward 
trend or contributed to its early progress. (Ibid., 9) 

Again, the number of women using the pill rose 
to an estimated 13 percent of the child bearing aged 
population between 1960-65 while the birth rate 
dropped 20 percent during the same period (Ibid.). 

There arc ominous overtones in these interpreta- 
tions, particularly insofar as the notion that younger 
persons arc delaying their families is accurate. Should 
this be so, once they begin their families, a noticeable 
upswing in the birth rate would occur. 

Moreover, the number of women of child bearing 
age will increase nationally by about 30 percent dur- 
ing the 70’s according to U. S. Census estimates, and 
the age group usually most prolific (20-29) will in- 
crease on the order of 48 percent (Ibid.). 

The possibility of another wave of population ex- 
pansion is imminent. In order for the rate of live 
births to remain constant at the 3.5 million figure 
for 1967, the birth rate would have to decline from 
2,562 per 100,000 in 1967 to 2,100 in 1975 and less 
than 1,800 by 1985 (Ibid.). If the birth rate remains 
at roughly the current level of 2,500, the annual 
number of live births would rise from the current 
3.5 million figure to 4.2 million in 1975 and to over 
4.9 million in 1985 (Ibid.). 

The problem of creating enough economic growth 
and services to meet demands inspired by a new 
explosion in the size of the population are likely to 
be facing us with renewed insistance in the immediate 
years ahead. Failure to meet these demands and/or 
check the population growth potential cannot but 
contribute to our pressing poverty problems. 

But the implications of sheer growth for poverty 
are only part of the story. Examination of the data 
discloses the crucial factor that birth rates are high- 
est — and increasing — among the youngest women. 
Johnson, in a recent review of the literature on the 
relationship between teen-age pregnancy and poverty 
raised the issue as to whether early pregnancy — 
whether the girls are married or not — may not be 
a contributing factor in producing a life of poverty 
for such women. Early pregnancy seems to contribute 
to undue financial stress for young married couples, 
may disrupt young women’s educational and voca- 
tional training thereby limiting their future economic 
potential, and very likely indicates a future large 
family since early pregnancy is followed by long years 
of child bearing potential (C. L. Johnson, 1971). • 

While these points are raised as hypothetical, the 
fact that the poor have more children than the better- 
off segment of the population has often been noted. 
Jaffe, for example, revealed in an analysis of 1960 



U. S. Census data that by 1962, 34 percent of all 
families with 6 children had incomes below $4,000 
per year, compared to 20 percent of all families with 
2 children and 22 percent of all families with three 
children (1964). 

While we do not know tor sure that AFDC 
mothers are on the average younger than they were 
a decade or so ago, we do know that the average 
size of AFDC families is growing. This trend among 
the states in the region is shown in Table 8-3, which 
also indicates that several of the most poverty stricken 
states exceed the national average for AFDC family 
size. 

TABLE 8-3 

Average Number of Children per AFDC 
Case, 1960-1968, by State 



Average Number of Children 
( 1 ) ( 1 ) 
12/1960 5/1968 



United States 


2.95 


3.05 


Alabama 


3.16 


3.39 


Florida 


2,88 


3.16 


Georgia 


2.88 


3.03 


Kentucky 


2.69 


2.84 


Mississippi 


3.05 


3.48 


North Carolina 


3.07 


3.09 


South Carolina 


3.15 


3.18 


Tennessee 


2.82 


3.04 



Sources: Column 1 Social Security Bulletin XXIV (April, 
1961). 

Column 2 Welfare in Review VI (September-October 
1968). 

Another thing that pregnancy at any age portends 
is a withdrawal from the labor market. And this 
withdrawal may not be of temporary nature. In a re- 
ccr.t paper by Contes and Brown, it was estimated 
that about 940,000 of the 25 million women currently 
employed full-time are in low income jobs, 60 percent 
below the poverty line (1970, 2). 

Pregnancy for these women, especially those just 
beyond poverty may very well doom them to a life 
of poverty. Quoting from a 1964 HEW study on the 
effects of pregnancy on working women, the authors 
cite the following results: 

1. Only 73 percent continue to work after be- 
coming pregnant. 

2. Only 47 percent work during the last 3 months 
of pregnancy. 

3. No hard data are available, but the experience 
of industry is that a high percentage do not 
return to work at all post-pregnancy. (Ibid.) 
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Thus, preganancy itself may well contribute to in- 
creasing the number of women and children in the 
dependent population, many of whom would have 
been otherwise self supporting. Particularly for young 
women, early pregnancy may signal an increase in 
the dependent population both in an immediate sense 
and the long term sense that they are likely to produce 
many more children, prolonging dependence and swell- 
ing the dependent population. This contribution to 
the growth of the dependent population would not 
necessarily be reduced by high levels of economic 
progress. 

Economic Growth and Dependent Populations 

Processes of natural increase then, contributes to 
the growth of the dependent population in at least 
three ways: 

1. By taking working aged women out of the 
labor market. 

2. By increasing the probability among younger 
women that a succession of children will be 
born into a dependent status. 

3. And, because of the sheer number, increasing 
the size of the youth population which must 
eventually enter the labor market and compete 
for available job opportunities. 

The last point is perhaps best illustrated by citing 
a recent study by Paul Stone of the flow of employ- 
ment in 35 primarily rural eastern North Carolina 
counties between 1950-60. 

Projecting from U. S. Census data for 1950 and 
1960, Stone estimated that the region would experi- 
ence tremendous economic growth for the 1960-1975 
period. Specifically, 78,995 jobs would be created due 
to economic expansion during that period representing 
a 20 percent increase over the number available in 
1960. This further represents a growth rate 7 times 
larger than thal which occurred in the region between 
1950-1960. 

In spite of these impressive economic advances, 
the region will face the need to export an estimated 
46,000 people, or 4 percent of its 1960 population, 
during this 15-year period in order to maintain its 
1960 employment ratio in 1975. This conclusion is 
based on the estimated pace at which the population 
of the area would grow through natural increase during 
this time span (Stone, 1969). 

In one area of the rural South, at least, we are 
confronted with a sobering estimate that natural in- 
crease in the years immediately ahead will simply out- 
strip even substantial economic gains. It is a mute 
point as to what the situation will be in areas of 
the rural South not benefitting by such economic 
growth rates. The simple lack of employment for 
growing numbers of youth attempting to enter the 
labor market clearly portends prolonging their de- 
pendent status and, in turn, increasing the size of 
the dependent population. 



Economic growth in itself may also contribute to 
the size and rate of growth of the dependent popu- 
lation in another way, namely, through automation and 
related processes. Economic growth depends in large 
part upon technological advancements. While it is an 
arguable point as to whether the automation of pro- 
duction processes has contributed heavily to the re- 
moval of low skilled, low income workers from the 
labor force or not,* there is considerable agreement on 
the point that improved technology delays the entrance 
of the young into the labor force because of the need to 
undergo ever more prolonged education and training 
in preparation for available employment. 

And as yet nothing has been said about the grow- 
ing input to the dependent population made by those 
at the other end of the life cycle, the aged and aging. 
The above mentioned trends associated with economic 
growth may well be leading to earlier forced retire- 
ments for workers thus yielding an increase in the 
dependent population by eliminating ever larger num- 
bers of older workers as well as preventing the en- 
trance of growing numbers of hopeful youth. 

Additionally, medical science seems to be on the 
brink of new advances which would substantially 
contribute to prolonging the life span of the average 
American. Progress in this area has already contributed 
substantially to the rate of growth of our dependent 
population, and the prospects of further improvements 
have led at least one expert to conclude glumly that 

the problems posed by the possibility of unlimited 
prolongation of life arc beyond estimate. . . . The 
demographic problem of over population is gen- 
erally associated with increased birth rate. Yet the 
birth rate actually is falling in most nations; 
population increase is mainly due to reduced death 
rate. (Goldman, 1969, 6) 

In sum, all of these factors, birth rates, termina- 
tion of employment due to pregnancy, early retirement 
of the older workers, prolonged training of the young 
due to technological upgrading, and increases in the 
life span, contribute to the size and rate of growth 
of the dependent population. 

On the macro level, the Scarce Resource Thesis 
tussels with the relationship between unchecked 
population growth and the ultimate limits of our 
natural and technological resources. At the more im- 
mediate level the issue can be reduced to the relation- 
ship between the growth of the dependent population 
and economic progress. 

At this level two kinds of solutions present them- 
selves: cither reduce the dependent population, by 
preventing pregnancies, better training for the young, 
etc., or increase the revenues needed to support the 
dependent population at above poverty levels, primarily 
through economic growth. In reality, of course, it is 
not an cither or matter, since efforts are being made 
to achieve both goals. 

Pro: Theobald, 1965; con: Hamilton, 1967; Silbcrman, 
1967; mixed: Zydislaw and Wcsoloski, 1970. 
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In the rural South, the record of achievement has 
not been overly encouraging: data indicate that the 
size and rate of growth of the dependent population 
is outstripping economic progress. By 1960, the ratio 
of the dependent population to the total population 
in the rural areas of the several states in the region 
exceeded the ratio for rural areas of the nation as a 
whole. And it should be remembered, this ratio counted 
only those under age 15 and over age 65 as dependent 
(see Table 2-6, Ch. 2). Inclusion of the substantial 
number of under-employed and unemployed workers 
coupled with the higher-than-average birth rates 
occurring in recent years in the poverty pockets of the 
rural South would surely swell this ratio. 

At the same time data suggest that economic 
growth in the rural South has neither produced a 
substantial increase in jobs available to the rural poor 
nor yielded the tax revenues needed to expand income 
and social services to them. At this level of analysis 
the Scarce Resource Thesis would seem to have some 
applicability to revealing the causes of rural Southern 
poverty. 

Are the Consumer Expectations of the 

Rural Southern Poor Rising? 

As previously noted, one of the major problems in 
the contention that we have achieved an affluent 
society is the need to assume a scries of social and 
economic constants. In this section we are concerned 
with estimating the extent to which such assumptions 
bear merit. 

The first order of business is whether the better- 
off majority come increasingly to recognize them- 
selves as affluent as their benefits from economic 
progress increase. One cross-cultural study of the re- 
lationship between economic progress and attitudes 
in 12 nations reported that more modern and liberal 
attitudes do seem to prevail in the more advanced 
nations, at least on the matters of provision of edu- 
cation to the young and care for the physically 
handicapped (Jordon, 1968). Before too much is 
made of such a finding, however, it should be recalled 
that those who sit in judgment in the U. S. Congress 
have shown declining support in recent years (in terms 
of appropriations) for service programs which affect 
the nation’s poor within the general context of rising 
affluence (U. S. Advisory Commission on Inter-govern- 
mcntal Relations, 1966). 

It is probably closer to the truth to suggest that 
those who are better-off and experiencing even further 
economic gains recompute their standard of living 
to absorb additional monies rather than holding their 
living standards constant and considering additional 
income excess (The President’s Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs, Background Papers, 29). 
Simply put, as income rises, an ever increasing num- 
ber of past luxuries become redefined as necessities. 

Klingaman in a recent article on the impact of rising 
affluence on consumer demand identifies other 
mechanisms which likely occur to cancel out 



any substantial feeling of affluence among the better- 
off. He suggests that consumers take the route of in- 
creasing their consumption of a wider variety of goods 
as income rises, and, in conjunction, may change their 
tastes to conform to a different and higher standard 
of living. Another factor is that the number of new 
products competing for the consumer dollar increases 
along with affluence (Klingaman, 1970). 

These factors in association with the higher taxes 
that accompany higher income probably work against 
any widespread feeling among the better-off majority 
that they can afford any substantial degree of income 
reduction required to support new and expanded in- 
come and social service programs for the poor. 

Do the poor in the rural South follow this pattern 
of rising expectations? Systematically gathered data 
on the consumer practices of the rural Southern poor 
arc in short supply. However, some things can be 
inferred from a variety of studies previously cited which 
reflect on the attitudes and expectations of these 
people. 

In Chapter 5 on the Culture of Poverty Thesis, 
a number of studies were reviewed which suggest some- 
thing of a generation gap exists between the young 
and their elders in the rural South. Youth seems to 
be demanding more of life, both in terms of control 
over their destinies and a greater share of society’s 
goods and services. In the section on expectations in 
Chapter 6, a number of studies also indicate that the 
expectations of the rural poor in the South arc rising 
relative to what they want out of life. This seems 
particularly true for youth and for the expectations 
their elders hold for them. 

The collective impression is that the expectations 
of the rural Southern poor arc on the rise, and that 
pressures arc forming for fulfillment of these expanded 
expectations among youth in these areas. This may 
be particularly true for young blacks in the rural 
South who, Youman and Grigsby suggest, arc oriented 
to the issues and demands embedded in the so-called 
black revolution now occurring in urban areas (You- 
mans, Grigsby, and King, 1969). Rising expectations 
among the poor black in the South has been given 
as both a cause and a consequence of their growing 
assertiveness dating from the beginning of Martin 
Luther King’s activities in the early 50’s (Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968, 226-27). 

The situation of the rural poor would seem to 
parallel that of the better-off majority in the South: 
expectations arc rising across the board at a frenetic 
pace, one which probably outstrips the pace of eco- 
nomic growth in the South and most certainly out- 
strips the revenue gains yielded state and local gov- 
ernment from economic expansion. The poor, in 
converting past luxuries (e.g., convenience foods, col- 
lege education, TV’s, autos, etc.) to necessities arc 
expanding their perception of basic needs at a time 
when the rising expectations of the better-off majority 
cause it to conclude that it doesn't have the surplus 
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necessary to meet much less elaborate definitions of 
need. This press is likely to become more acute in 
the immediate years ahead in the rural South as a 
consequence of the growing awareness among the 
poverty population of the extent of its deprivation and 
the increasing proportion of youth in that population 
intent upon being heard. 

Summary Points 

The Scarce Resource Thesis is difficult to assess 
in large part because of the magnitude of the variables 
employed to support its contentions. The “proofs” 
which can presently be marshalled to show that natural 
and technological resources have ultimate limits and 
that population is increasing at a rate that makes it 
impossible to meet its current and future needs consist 
largely of considered opinion. 

In a limited way the major contentions of this 
thesis have been addressed in this chapter by as- 
sessing the relationship between economic growth and 
the growth in sheer numbers and expectations of the 
poverty population — the employable as well as the 
dependent — in the rural South. The general impression 
is that the peace of economic growth in the rural 
South has not substantially reduced the number of 
people in poverty even by an absolute dollar standard 
(c.g., the Orshansky index). To the extent that the 
definition of poverty is relative and increases in dollar 
terms as the expectations of both the poor and the 
better-off rise, it is possible to conclude that poverty 
is actually increasing faster than economic expansion. 

Following from this it is also possible to con- 
tend that ours is a society of scarcity, not affluence. 



But if ours is a society of scarcity, we come full 
cycle to the proposition that the answer to scarcity — 
and the resolution of poverty in the bargain — is eco- 
nomic growth of the magnitude to create true affluence 
— that is, income which exceeds the satiation level 
of consumer demand among the better-off majority 
and the needs of society to sustain incentives sup- 
portive of continued economic growth. It is this excess 
which will “trickle down” to the employable poor in 
the form of new jobs and better income and to the 
unemployable poor in the form of new and expanded 
income and social service programs. 

The evidence suggests, however, that major factors 
in economic growth, such as the kind and quality 
of industry, prevent any large-scale “trickle down” 
to the employable rural poor in the South, regard- 
less of the overall pace of expansion. Furthermore, 
present tax structures make it unlikely that state and 
local government will be able to underwrite new 
and expanded programs for the unemployable poor 
as a consequence of economic growth in the region, 
whatever its magnitude. Finally, the fact that expec- 
tations appear to be rising in all social strata, in part 
at least as a consequence of rising affluence, yields 
the conclusion that consensus on the essential point 
that affluence exists may never be achievable. Without 
widespread acknowledgement of the fact of affluence, 
poverty could hardly be ended by means of allocating 
society's excess productivity to those in poverty. 

Thus, serious questions arc raised about the validity 
of a central assumption in the Scare Resource Thesis, 
namely, that poverty can be ended through massive 
economic growth without requiring in the bargain sub- 
stantial revisions in our current socio-economic systems. 
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Chapter 9 
SUMMING UP 



Take a moment, a step back, a deep breath, a 
fresh look. Embedded within this mass of opinion and 
fact is the ultimate goal, an end to poverty in the 
nonmetropolitan rural South. 

Perspectives on causation differ, sometimes radi- 
cally; accordingly, so do the proposed remedies at- 
tached to them. Research findings brought to bear on 
the adequacy of each perspective arc sometimes 
contradictory and interpretations drawn from them 
equivocal. The quality is uneven, and quite often 
major assumptions about why poverty persists in the 
nonmetropolitan South arc found precariously perched 
on a single, fragile strand of opinion woven by a few 
self-proclaimed experts rather than a solid base of 
systematically gathered data. 

But there is a general intent: an end to poverty 
in the nonmetropolitan South by achieving economic 
independence through employment for the employable 
segment of the population, and through income sup- 
ports and self-management for the dependent segment 
of the population.* Above all, these goals should 
be achieved within the region in ways which yield a 
rebirth and renewed growth in the quality of life 
outside the cities rather than in ways which stimulate 
a further out-flow of population as a function of pro- 
viding the wherewithal to relocate. 

An end to nonmetropolitan poverty in the South 
thus holds out the promise of reducing public ex- 
penditures in support of the currently unemployed 
and otherwise dependent population to a bedrock 
minimum while increasing the self respect, enjoyment 
of goods a id services, and command over personal 
and regional destinies to a maximum. To this end a 
staggering array of proposals have been advocated, and 
many, at least partially, have been implemented. 

Th« Goal of Economic Indopondonco 

The elusive goal of economic independence 
through employment is being sought by various ap- 
proaches, such as the following: 

Enhancing individual employability by utilizing* 
various vocational counseling, education, and job 
training programs as well as such supportive pro- 
grams as day care. 

Expanding employment opportunities by breaking 



•Here we acknowledge that such goals may not im- 
mediately apply to some sub-groups in the non-employable 
population, notably those presently in mental and penal 
institutions and children In need of protective services. 



down employment and union practices which arc 
discriminatory in intent through such mechanisms 
as fair employment legislation, consumer boycotts, 
and the like. 

Subsidizing individual and collective initiative 
through such mechanisms as economic co-ops, small 
business administration loans and expanded com- 
mercial credit. 

Developing industrial capacity aimed at the crea- 
tion and relocation of industrial and commercial 
establishment by means of local solicitation and/or 
federal-state subsidization. 

Protecting the incomes of the low-wage, low-skilled 
employee through such devices as minimum wage 
laws, unemployment, and workman's compensa- 
tion programs, expanded Social Security coverage, 
and similar measures. 

Taken individually, our data suggest that each 
approach carries with it potential for creating negative 
consequences for the employable rural poor in the 
South as well as benefits. 

An approach which aims at vocational training 
and education runs the risk of increasing competi- 
tion among the nonmetropolitan poor for available 
jobs in a region already marked by high levels of 
underemployment, particularly if such programs seek 
to implant skills needed to handle the types of jobs 
already available. Training in skills which arc more 
advanced than called for by currently available jobs 
may simply yield increased expectations and no work. 
Unless job opportunities increase in pace with the size 
and scope of such programs, the products arc likely 
to be heightened disillusion, bitterness, and competi- 
tiveness among the rural poor. Under these circum- 
stances, one likely outcome of such programming 
would be to spur the rate of out-migration of the 
employable poor. 

Similarly, the achievement of equal opportunity 
in employment is nothing short of a cruel hoax for 
the nonmetropolitan poor if they arc not prepared 
to qualify technically for the positions opened to 
them by such advances. Furthermore, unless the num- 
ber and quality of jobs keep pace with the number 
and kind needed to absorb those who may be en- 
couraged by equal employment regulations and prac- 
tices to seek them out, the outcome is likely to be 
intensified cynicism and hostility among the poor. The 
same result may obtain in rural areas even if the 
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growth in jobs matches advances in equalizing op- 
portunity should the location of such opportunities 
be so remote from where the poor reside as to render 
them geographically inacccssablc. 

Subsidization of individual and collective initiative 
is of such recent vintage that it is not possible to en- 
vision the kind of negative consequences that could be 
generated by such program efforts. It is possible to 
conjecture, however, that juch programs arc of benefit 
only to those who arc already instilled with the en- 
trepreneurial spirit. While it may be possible to instill 
this spirit in a large number of the poor through edu- 
cational and training programs, large-scale program- 
ing of this type prior to such training might well yield a 
frightening rate of small business failures (McClelland 
and Winter, 1969). 

In the arena of industrialization and area develop- 
ment, it would seem that the creation and expansion 
of such enterprises may yield greater burdens than 
benefits to communities in terms of the costs incurred 
in underwriting their relocation and providing them 
needed public services. Moreover, such growth is 
accompanied by increased costs for public services for 
any addition to the population created by new em- 
ployment as well as increased costs for controlling the 
environmental despoliation caused by industrial ac- 
tivities. 

Finally, it has been reasoned more than once that 
sonic income protection programs such as minimum 
wage requirements and expanded employee benefit 
coverage programs may yield less employment for 
the already poor. The problem seems to be that low- 
profit establishments arc the predominant employers 
of the low-wage, low-skilled employee and as the 
costs of employee coverage and wages rise, profits 
quickly disappear causing the closing, relocation, or 
mechanization of processes in these enterprises, all 
of which put such employees out of work. 

The Goal of Social Solf-Managomont 

There is growing awareness that all proposals 
aimed at achieving social self-management among 
the dependent poor must begin with the provision of 
some sort of guaranteed minimum income. For those 
who are not yet or no longer employable, the pro- 
vision of sufficient income to make self-management 
possible is the first order of business. 

Growing agreement on this proposition docs not 
portend an end to controversy. Two camps immediately 
appear creating the poles of debate: there arc those 
who insist that the provision of sufficient income is 
an end in itself, that it will yield the desired result 
of self-management. On the other hand, there arc those 
who protest that a guaranteed minimum income would 
make it possible for the poor to utilize a network of 
health and allied social and educational services which 
must be developed to assist the poor along the road 
to self-management. 

The question therefore is not how much health, 
education, and social services can do to achieve this 



goal in the absence of sufficient income, but rather 
how much of this kind of assistance is needed beyond 
the provision of an adequate base income. 

In other words, to what degree can the problems 
of self-management attributed to the poor be traced to 
economic sources? How much of the apparent isola- 
tion of the aged is attributable to a lack of funds 
necessary to underwrite transportation and participa- 
tion? How much of the poor health, malnutrition, poor 
learning, poor school attendance, and so on, of the 
children of poverty is traceable to the insufficient in- 
comes of their parents? How much adolescent dc- 
viancy — from auto theft to pregnancy and drug use — 
finds its causation in the long standing frustrations and 
growing expectations of youth raised in wretched cir- 
cumstances deprived of most of the joyful pleasures 
of childhood, let alone the sense of decency that comes 
in part from adequate clothing and a little spendable 
income? How much of the depressed state of mind, 
indifferent mothering, and family desertion by fathers 
results from the intense pressures of trying to make do 
without money? 

It is probably safe to say we do not know how 
much adequate income provisions would contribute 
to increasing self respect, improving home life, de- 
creasing deviant and criminal acts, and raising the level 
of consumption of goods and services among the poor. 
Indeed, a goodly part of such a test may rest on 
how much income is provided. Certainly we cannot 
test whether the poor will adopt habits of saving, 
for example, unless income is sufficient for that 
purpose. 

In any ease, the idea that adequate income pro- 
vision is the answer tuay not be testable on a large 
scale. Raising the standard of income adequacy enough 
beyond the basic needs level (i.c., food, clothing, 
shelter) to test the idea would probably create enough 
political resistance to condemn it to the status of a 
crackpot scheme. The history of public programing for 
the poor indicates that putting more money directly 
into the hands of the poor than they need for base 
subsistence has niver been viewed favorably. The 
more accepted approach is to funnel funds into serv- 
ice programs over which there is more direct control 
of purposes and expenditures. Given that the financial 
resources available to end poverty arc never unlimited, 
the extent to which funds arc poured into sponsoring 
services likely diminishes the amount available for 
direct cash payments to the poor. 

But to those who advocate the need for supportive 
services the basic question is not resolved or ic- 
solvable in terms of whether income provisions arc 
at the subsistence level or beyond it. Instead, doubts 
arc raised about the efficacy of improved income pro- 
visions vis a vis the lack of available services and 
goods and the hypothesized psychosocial orientations 
of the poor. In short, what good would more money 
be if goods and services were not available on which 
to spend it? And even if they were available, what 
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assurance is there that the poor would exercise wise 
consumer choices? 

in rural areas, for example, would increased in- 
come be a sufficient stimulus to attract commercial 
and service establishments into these areas, or would 
it simply underwrite the out-migration of larger num- 
bers of poor persons seeking such services and goods? 
Would not the location of such services and trans- 
portation to and from them remain problematic re- 
gardless of increased disposable income, even if they 
should be attracted in sufficient quantity to rural 
areas? 

Even if commercial and professional services were 
to increase in numbers and quality in rural areas, 
would the poor utilize them on their own initiative? 
To what extent would the self utilization of health 
services, birth control programs, and the like be af- 
fected by the reliance of the nonmetropolitan poor on 
folk remedies? How much malnutrition results from 
inadequate and deeply ingrained dietary and food 
preparation habits regardless of income level? How 
susceptible arc the nonmetropolitan poor to the utiliza- 
tion of day care, head start, and similar programs 
which might challenge and attempt to change child 
rearing habits? How suspicious arc the nonmctropoli- 
tan poor of counseling programs which advertise tech- 
niques promising to enhance family stability and 
parent-child relations? How resistent or wary of edu- 
cational and job training programs given their com- 
mon experience of being ignored and shunted aside 
in the past, and. how possible is it for the aged to 
negotiate great distances to obtain, goods and services, 
in any ease, regardless of their income level? 

These and many other points arc raised in support 
of the need to develop an effective network of health, 
educational, social, and recreational services in non- 
metropolitan areas to assist the dependent poor to a 
status of social self-management. 

Maximum social self-management is not possible 
without good physical health, reasonable education, 
and a sense of self worth. To the extent to which 
these arc achievable, the degree to which society has 
to fund social supports and controls such as old 
people's homes, mental and penal institutions, foster 
care arrangements, and other costly devices is pre- 
sumed to diminish. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that anything 
like adequate tests of this proposition have been made 
involving the dependent segment of the poverty popu- 
lation in the nonmetropolitan South. For one thing, 
program efforts have been aimed mostly at the employ- 
able segment of the population. For another, the 
“ghettoization” of the poverty problem, so prominent 
a part of the theorizing of the 60’s, further pushed the 
plight of the nonmetropolitan dependent poor into the 
background. 

In large measure, commercial and professional 
services simply do not exist in any meaningful sup- 
ply in the South outside the major cities. How then 
to test the relationship between the existence of such 



services and their utilization by the dependent poor, 
and the impact utilization might have upon moving 
the poor toward the goal of social self-management? 

The Abiding Problems outside the Cities 

Whatever approach one adopts, whichever set of 
questions one finds most important in the foregoing, 
several common factors must be confronted in ad- 
dressing the question of how to end poverty in the 
non metropolitan South. 

First is the problem of open spaces and small num- 
bers of people even in the more densely inhabited 
spots in the region. This is an obvious problem in 
that it influences costs, and creates difficulty in 
service coordination. Problems of client access are 
compounded by the great distances they may have to 
travel, and coordinating and mounting collective actions 
among themselves for aims of self improvement no 
doubt arc hindered by the distance factor. The difficulty 
in getting large numbers of persons together repeatedly 
to sustain collective action may well be insurmountable 
without substantial assistance from some type of organ- 
ized service establishment. 

Secondly, there is the prospect of a further drain 
of population toward the cities. If it is a selective 
drain of the young, the more vigorous, and the em- 
ployable, the problems of nonmetropolitan poverty will 
be. exacerbated by the growing proportion of de- 
pendent poor persons left behind in an ever more de- 
populated environment. 

Thirdly, these problems in conjunction with current 
tax structures create immense difficulties for state and 
particularly local governments in confronting the 
urgent needs of the nonmetropolitan poor within 
their jurisdictions. 

Finally, there is the problem of the general “image” 
of the nonmetropolitan South itself, its traditions, 
patterns of justice, and other social, educational, and 
political practices. Many needed professional services 
and commercial enterprises may resist relocating be- 
cause of stereotyped or accurate assessments of the 
miserable quality of life in such areas. Indeed, if given 
the chance, how many native to such areas would 
not move out immediately? Local institutions and social 
practices need up-dating and revitalizing, and such 
efforts need wide public exposure to enhance the 
possibility of retaining the present population and at- 
tracting needed ousiders. 

Where Can We Go from Here: 

A Proposed Strategy 

The wealth of material reviewed in this work yields 
the first order if altogether prosaic conclusion that 
non metropolitan poverty in the South is not monolithic 
in nature nor subject to explanation by a single 
causal thesis. State by state, locality by locality, the 
data reveal substantial differences in social and age 
structure, racial composition, employability potential, 
availability of resources, political climate, and the 
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like among and between groups of regional residents 
living in poverty. 

But care must be taken to avoid constructing broad 
generalizations which have the false appeal of compre- 
hensiveness and coherence. Such an approach creates 
the impression that the poor in the nonmetropolitan 
South can be described accurately in terms of a com- 
mon set of traits and characteristics. In other words, 
it blurs the very real and meaningful differences found 
in the data. 

Of equal importance, it leads to multicausal ex- 
planations of poverty. Generalizations about the com- 
mon characteristics of the poor once made, constitute 
the “facts” about poverty requiring explanation in 
causal terms. Obviously, any particular causal thesis 
could account for only a part of the multiple features 
of poverty at any point in time. Equally obvious, and 
just as misleading, is the simple-minded solution that 
nonmetropolitan poverty is therefore caused by the 
simultaneous interaction of the full range of causal 
factors. 

This kind of approach is intriguing in the sense 
that each added generalization aimed at the admirable 
goal of conceptual simplicity, yields instead less defini- 
tive knowledge and more intricate, unfathomable and 
less useful causal arguments. The grandeur of its 
sweep is matched only by the spectacular nature of 
the program design embedded within it for ending 
poverty in the nonmetropolitan South. Clearly, such 
a goal can only be achieved by developing a massive 
array of programs addressed to the full variety of 
deprivations and inadequacies commonly experienced 
and demonstrated by the nonmetropolitan poor. This 
full array of programs must then be adequately funded 
and controlled in order to insure its simultaneous and 
uniform implementation throughout all nonmetropoli- 
tan parts of the region. 

Questions of economic and political feasibility aside, 
such an approach if fully operationalized could be 
predicted to produce monumental waste in conjunction 
with whatever effective impact it yielded. Some pro- 
grams might be more effective if implemented in time 
sequence rather than simultaneously; others may be 
unneeded in some locations indicating selective rather 
than uniform implementation. 

A more promising approach would seem to be a 
rank ordering of priorities by localities based on assess- 
ments of the data and what they indicate as the 
dominant and, in declining order, the less influential 
causes of poverty. Assuming that an end to nonmetro- 
politan poverty in the South is to be sought in ways 
which retain and perhaps increase the population in 
these areas, the question becomes which localities 
arc capable of yielding the most immediate and large- 
scale gains towards the goats of economic independence 
through employment and/or social self-management 
from various kinds of programs. Where could the 
greatest immediate gains be obtained from industriali- 
zation, tax reform, equal opportunity efforts and legis- 
lation, birth control programs, better vocational and 



other education, increases in health and social service 
manpower and facilities, improved environments (c.g., 
roads, water, sewers, and housing), and so on? 

In pursuing an answer to this question much de- 
pends upon a more precise analysis of the resources 
and characteristics (not necessarily the “needs”) of 
target localities. For convenience, localities shall mean 
a county or set of counties lying outside major metro- 
politan areas which comprise the definable geo-political 
targets. 

Two essential dimensions of the analysis of localities 
are advanced, as follows: 

1. The geographical and cultural remoteness of 
a locality from the nearest major metropolitan 
area. 

2. The existing socio-economic and political mo- 
bilizability of the population — poor and non- 
poor, within a locality. 

Measuring Geo-Cultural Remoteness 

For purposes of illustration, a partial list of factors 
bearing on gcocultural remoteness which arc patently 
measurable arc offered, as follows: 

1. Actual Physical Distance and Linkages 

A major feature of remoteness is the physical dis- 
tance of a locality from the nearest major metropoli- 
tan center and the extent of its trade, transportations, 
and communications ties with it and surrounding locali- 
ties. The greater the distance and the fewer the links 
the less likely the exposure of the locality to some 
of the “winds of change.” 

2. The Degree of Localization of 
Local Institutions 

This factor covers the degree to which local re- 
ligious, educational, police, justice, government, com- 
mercial and other operations are influenced in their 
financing, staffing and employment practices, and 
policy making and implementation procedures from 
the outside. To what extent, for example, arc churches 
independent of connections with major denominations, 
and to what extent to they utilize self proclaimed 
“home grown” preachers? To what extent are com- 
mercial-industrial establishments tied to or owned by 
regional or national cooperations? Conversely, to what 
extent arc hiring practices controlled by absentee 
owners rather than the personal preferences of local 
managers or owners? To what extent does local govern- 
ment participate in cooperative planning and financing 
of projects and services with surrounding localities, 
the nearest major metropolitan center, and state and 
federal governmental agencies and programs? Docs the 
school include a consolidated school for the upper 
grades and to what extent is there participation in 
the planning and/or use of a regionalized network of 
health and social services? 



3. The Degree of Traditionalism in 
Local Institutions 

Traditionalism represents in its simplest form the 
degree to which current practices and decisions by 
persons representing local institutions are governed 
by beliefs about the correctness of past precedents, 
and it is reflected in the absence of change in prac- 
tices over time. Among the conditions required to 
support a high of traditionalism are the exclusion of 
outsiders from decision-making positions and the ab- 
sence of formalized procedures governing the extent to 
which decision-makers can exercise personal prefer- 
ences in making policy. 

Traditionalism can therefore be measured in terms 
of the extent of the incorporation of outsiders into 
local decision-making processes, the extent of change 
in practices and policies of local institutions over time, 
and the extent to which services, justice, and other 
products of such institutions are provided on the 
basis of personal favoritism rather than formal pro- 
cedure to local residents. School boards can be evalu- 
ated, for example, on the basis of the characteristics of 
the membership and how members are selected as 
well as on the basis of their decisions about hiring 
and promoting teachers, setting teacher qualifications, 
approving teaching materials and methods, and so on. 

4. The Degree of Community-Family Stability 

Finally, community-family stability has something 
to do with geo-cultural remoteness. The extent of 
stability in community and family social structure over 
time dictates at least in part how insulated a locality 
will be, how impervious to outside influences. A major 
factor governing such stability is the extent of out- 
migration and in-migration over time. Net migration 
is not a good measure here because we arc more 
interested in how many people were exchanged be- 
tween localities rather than simply whether the com- 
munity experienced a net gain or loss over a period 
of time. Low levels of population exchanges obviously 
enhance insularity. 

A second factor is family stability. How prevalent 
is the 3-generation family in the community? The 
more prevalent the 3-generation family, the more likely 
that values, attitudes, and behaviors will be passed on 
on intcr-gcnerationally, and the greater the potential 
for socially reinforcing behavior conforming to local 
norms. 

Thirdly, what is the extent of racial-ethnic homo- 
geneity between the poor and non-poor segments of 
a population in a community? It may well be that 
a high degree of racial-ethnic homogenicty contri- 
butes to locality insularity especially when found 
in conjunction with other factors which contribute 
to a locality’s remoteness. 

Measuring Socio-Economic /Political Mobilizability 

The extent of a locality’s mobilizability is obviously 
influenced by the degree of its geo-cultural remoteness, 
but there arc also socio-economic factors affecting 



mobilizability which bear independent consideration. 
Among these arc the following: 

1. Economic Growth Potential 

Here it is essential to estimate the skills levels and 
immediate potentials among the labor force in a lo- 
cality in conjunction with the current employment 
opportunity structure and the feasibility of creating 
new and/or expanded employment opportunities. 

For purposes of illustration, consider a locality 
which is still primarily agriculturally oriented, with 
a major portion of the labor force engaged in farm 
and farm related employment. To what extent would 
promotion of such activities expand employment op- 
portunities? On the other hand, how capable would 
the current labor force be of responding to new and 
different kinds of employment opportunities? Finally, 
to what extent might a lack of skilled labor and the 
distribution costs of products manufactured in remote 
localities inhibit the attraction of new commercial- 
industrial establishments? 

2. The Ratio of Dependent to Employable 
Population, Poor and Non-Poor 

This factor is of considerable importance since it 
reflects at least in part the proportion of the popula- 
tion in a locality which may have the vigor as well as 
the commitment to move it toward improvements. It is 
essential to make these estimates for both the poor and 
non-poor segments of the population in order to esti- 
mate the extent to which the two groups can act in com- 
bination, or conversely, the extent to which one group 
will have to shoulder leadership for the other. 

Localities having high proportions of dependent per- 
sons (the elderly, the disabled, young children and 
their mothers) may be in the most difficult circum- 
stances. Unchecked paternalism might prevail in lo- 
calities where the majority of the dependent population 
also comprises the bulk of the poor population, while 
open hostility might be encountered in localities com- 
prised of high proportions of employable persons in 
poverty facing an aging “old line” population still in 
control of local institutions. 

3. Degree of Racial, Ethnic, and Status 
Homogeniety among the Poor 

To some extent, the degree to which the poor can 
identify with one another by virtue of their poverty 
status may influence their mobilizability, and in turn, 
the degree to which they can affect the actions of the 
non-poor in their locality. Previously it was suggested 
that high levels of racial-ethnic homogeniety might 
contribute to insularity (and presumably undercut 
mobilizability). Here we arc not simply suggesting 
the reverse, namely, that racial-ethnic differences 
separating the poor and non-poor may contribute to 
mobilizability. This may well play a part, but a more 
important aspect is the extent to which the poor 
perceive their poverty to have common roots or causes. 
If, for example, the great majority of those in poverty 
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in a given locality arc mothers with small children, 
or unemployed but employable adults, the likelihood 
is greater that they will see their plight and solutions 
to it in common terms. Racial-ethnic similarities may 
enhance the possibilities of the poor mobilizing them- 
selves, but differences in these matters might not in- 
hibit collective efforts if common conceptions of 
causes and solutions prevail. On the other hand, a mix 
of employables, children, the disabled, and the elderly, 
might well undercut mobilizability. 

4. Spatial Separation 

This factor docs not require extensive comment; 
however, it is obvious that it is more difficult to 
mobolizc a locality within which the population, poor 
and non-poor, generally lives at great distances. 

5. The Existence and Distribution of 
Helping Profession Personnel 

Finally, the mobilization potential of a locality 
rests at least in part on the contribution of helping 
professionals, from planners to pharmacists. The 
absence of such personnel, their availability to only 
certain segments of the population (c.g., those in 
official positions or those who can pay), and/or 
their lack of linkage with similar professionals in 
neighboring localities, the nearest major metropolitan 
center, and state and federal offices, all affect the 
extent of their potential usefulness in moving a locality 
out of lethargy and beyond dependence. 

Summary Points 

Two essential dimensions for the analysis of locali- 
ties outside major metropolitan areas in the South 
have been suggested: geo-cultural remoteness and 
socio-cconomic/political mobilizability. The discussion 
presented on the measurement of each dimension was 
meant to be illustrative, not exhaustive. Nor is there 
any intent to conclude with the presentation of a 
formal analytical model. 

Yet it can be suggested that analyses of target locali- 
ties which yield good estimates of their current re- 
moteness and mobilizability can be quite valuable in 
setting goals, developing program priorities, and estab- 
lishing workable implementation methods, in addressing 
the problem of nonmetropolitan Southern poverty, 
locality by locality. 

Such an analytical strategy departs in subtantial 
ways from the oft used one of aggregating data on 
individual needs among the poor in designated tar- 
get localities as the first order of business. It is sug- 
gested here that such efforts arc of most use follow- 
ing the type of analysis previously set forth. They 
should be carried out by personnel — the poor and 
the non-poor — engaged in programs aimed at alleviat- 
ing poverty in localities. But the setting of realistic 
goals and feasible and appropriate program priorities 
must both precede such efforts and be based on other 
kinds of analyses, perhaps of the type outlined here. 

Aggregating data on individual need among the 



poor in a given locality as to their employment, edu- 
cation, health, family composition, and the like may 
lead, and indeed often seems to have led, to the 
development of a battery of programs and facilities 
without the slightest recognition being paid to the 
feasibility of their implementation — that is, their po- 
tential for receptivity by localities and for utilization by 
the poor. 

In the broadest possible way, the analysis of re- 
moteness and mobilizability in target localities can 
contribute to preventing the lunacy of advocating 
economic independence through employment as a first 
order of business in localities marked by extreme 
remoteness and high proportions of dependent persons 
in poverty. Such analyses might also help prevent the 
waste which accompanies the implementation of an 
array of health and social service programs aimed at 
developing social self-management in localities capable 
of and receptive to achieving this goal as well as 
economic independence for the poor through the im- 
mediate creation of employment opportunities. 

A “culture of poverty” may well be nourished in 
localities by extreme remoteness and immobility. 
Should this be the ease, program priorities should 
reflect this factor as a primary cause of poverty with 
other program priorities set at a lower level and 
timed to follow upon the success of programs aimed 
at penetrating and altering the influence of this abid- 
ing culture. On the other hand, programs designed to 
achieve such a goal where cultural reinforcement of 
poverty cannot be demonstrated to exist are patently 
wasteful. Application of this line of reasoning to the 
other causal theses and their implications is unneces- 
sary, the point being that any one of the causal theses 
can be considered an appropriate or inappropriate place 
to begin in clarifying goals, program priorities, and 
evaluation criteria, depending on the characteristics 
of a given target locality. 

Concluding Remarks 

The data marshalled in this work do not support 
a conclusion that any one causal thesis is the major 
explanation of nonmetropolitan poverty in the South. 
When we try to explain the size and persistence of 
poverty population in the nonmetropolitan areas of 
the region in composite form, the data will not even 
afford a rank ordering of the causal theses in terms of 
their explanatory power. 

This simply means that no one explanation or 
rank ordering of several explanations is possible or 
likely to be useful — even if an ordering were achieved 
by force-fitting explanations to some broad theoretical 
overview — when the target of explanation is the whole 
of poverty in the nonmetropolitan South. It most cer- 
tainly does not mean, .on the other hand, that the 
entirety of the problem is adequately explained by the 
invention of a model proposing to show poverty to 
be the result of the simultaneous interaction of all 
causal factors. Such a conclusion borders on pure 
jibberish. 
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If wc arc to move planning, program, and research 
efforts aimed at resolving nonmetropolitan poverty 
in the South forward out of this morass, at least three 
objectives need to be achieved immediately: 

1 . The urban ghetto mentality of poverty theorists 
and planners which so pervaded the thinking 
of the 60’s must be brought to an end. A 
clear vision of the nature and causes of rural 
Southern poverty must be acquired. The simple 
extrapolation of thinking about and program- 
ing for urban ghetto poverty to rural areas 
must cease. Such extrapolations are so thorough- 
going among some poverty theorists that they 
have even come to refer to the rural poor as 
living in rural ghettoes. 

2. The fashionable view that poverty is the result 
of simultaneously interacting multiple factors 
must be challenged. Research designs and pro- 
grams which subscribe to this view are not 
only costly and difficult to carry out, they are 



often impossible to evaluate. The amount of 
waste in such efforts may well be substantial, the 
amount of effect on poverty miniscule. This 
view must be replaced both in research and 
planning about poverty by realistic goals, time 
sequenced priorities, and clearly measurable 
evaluation criteria. 

3. Finally, the implementation of uniform pro- 
gram packages and the evaluation of pro- 
grams according to uniformly applicable criteria 
must be surplanted by programing, research 
and evaluation uniquely tailored to the assessed 
characteristics of target localities. 

These have, indeed, been the aims of this work. 
It is hoped that it has contributed somewhat to our 
knowledge about the size, nature, and causes of 
poverty in the nonmetropolitan South, and pointed 
the way toward some of the things that need to be 
known and done. 
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